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PREFACE 

During  the  critical  period  of  Bible  study  that  is  just  passing,  the  Hebrew 
lyrics,  and  especially  the  great  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalter,  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  neglected.  The  present  generation,  however,  is 
beginning  to  experience  the  joy  of  rediscovering  them.  Like  the  Gospels 
in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  the  real  heart  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
them  the  innermost  soul  of  the  Jewish  race  is  laid  bare.  In  such  psalms 
as  the  eighth,  the  twenty-third,  the  fifty-first,  the  ninetieth,  the  ninety- 
first,  the  one  hundred  and  third,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
Israel's  faith  finds  its  noblest  expression.  These  immortal  hymns  of  praise 
and  adoration  are  also  the  link  that  binds  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament. 
In  their  atmosphere  Jesus  was  born,  bred,  and  lived.  Faith,  hope,  joy, 
love,  loyalty,  and  service  are  the  six  virtues  pre-eminently  emphasized.  A 
dauntless  faith  in  God  and  in  man;  an  invincible  hope  that  the  future  holds 
in  store  only  what  is  essentially  good;  a  serene  joy  even  in  the  presence  of 
disaster  and  distress;  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  of  nature's  God,  and  of 
all  his  creatures;  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the  law,  to  the  institutions  and  ideals 
of  the  race,  and  to  the  divine  Father  who  inspired  them;  and,  to  crown  all, 
a  burning  zeal  to  help  the  needy,  the  ignorant  and  erring,  and  to  carry  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  blessings  of  true  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
— these  are  the  supreme  contributions  of  the  psalms  to  the  present  age. 
Here  Israel's  greatest  prophets,  priests,  and  sages  speak  out  of  the  depths 
and  richness  of  their  own  personal  experience  directly  to  the  heart  of  modern 
man. 

The  past  century  of  biblical  discovery  and  research  has  added  much  to 
our  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  lyrics.  The 
recovery  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Sumerian,  and  Babjdonian  hymns  has 
broadened  our  horizon  by  at  least  two  millenniums.  The  discovery  of  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  other  texts,  far  older  than  those  followed  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  classic  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  has  made  it  possible 
to  substitute  in  most  cases  original  readings  for  uncertain  conjectures. 
The  rediscovery  of  the  genius  of  Hebrew  rhythm  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  modern  translator  a  most  valuable  aid  in  recovering  the  original  text. 
That  the  canons  of  textual  revision  must  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
lyrics  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Psalm  18,  which  is  quoted  in  toto  in  II  Samuel 
22.     Out  of  the  thirty  or  more  variations  between  these  two  versions  of  the 
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same  hymn  there  are  at  least  twenty  examples  of  scribal  errors  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  Psalm  18,  which  fortunately  may  be  corrected  by  means  of  II 
Samuel  22  as  well  as  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions.  Like  most 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  psalms  have  not  escaped  the  zeal 
of  the  later  scribal  revisers.  As  a  rule  these  later  explanatory  or  expan- 
sional  revisions  can  be  readily  recognized;  but  to  cut  and  hew  the  Hebrew 
lyrics  to  fit  a  theoretical  strophic  structure  (as  certain  recent  translators 
and  commentators  have  done)  is  not  only  unscientific  but  in  most  cases 
reveals  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  logical  and  literary  unity  of  the  indi- 
vidual psalms.  Equally  fatal  is  the  tendency  to  measure  Oriental  poetry 
by  arbitrary  Occidental  standards.  Another  Oriental  characteristic  of  the 
Psalter — the  fact  that  its  prayers  and  hymns  are  not  logically  arranged — 
has  presented  to  many  readers  and  students  a  most  serious  difficulty.  In 
this  volume  the  Hebrew  lyrics  are  first  classified  according  to  their  content 
and  dominant  motive  and  then,  within  each  group,  arranged  as  far  as  is 
possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  The  translation  also  aims 
to  reproduce  the  measured  beat  and  the  strophic  rhythm  of  the  original 
Hebrew,  so  that  general  students  of  literature,  as  well  as  special  students 
of  the  Bible,  may  enjoy  the  matchless  beauty  both  of  the  form  and  the 
thought  of  these  Hebrew  classics. 

C.  F.  K. 
Yale  University, 
August,  1914. 
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THE  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HEBREW  POETRY 

Poetry  may  be  defined  as  the  imaginative  and  rhythmic  expression  of  The 
the  insight,  the  feeling,  and  the  creative  thought  of  an  inspired  soul.  In  tial 
brief,  it  is  thought  and  emotion  set  to  the  music  of  words.  Its  object  is  to  ^f^^ 
awaken  and  direct  the  imagination  and  emotions  of  the  hearer  or  reader  so  etry 
that  he  will  also  share  the  poet's  own  insight,  feeling,  and  thought.  As 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  implies,  the  poet  is  a  maker,  a  creator, 
as  well  as  an  interpreter.  There  are  four  essential  elements  in  all  poetry: 
(1)  inspiration,  (2)  imagination,  (3)  creative  power,  and  (4)  rhythm.  Back 
of  all  poetry  is  some  inspiring  force  that  stirs  the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  may 
be  the  beauty  of  nature,  a  striking  national  or  personal  experience,  an  illu- 
minating idea,  or  a  deep  emotion.  Underlying  all  these,  faith  recognizes 
the  spirit  of  the  Eternal  who,  in  different  ways,  touches  and  imparts  his 
truth  to  the  responsive  mind  of  the  poet.  The  real  poet  must  also  pos- 
sess the  power  of  imagination,  the  ability  to  see  clearly  and  concretely  with 
his  mental  vision  that  which  is  not  perceived  by  the  ordinary  man.  Fur- 
thermore, he  must  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  his  imagination,  to  describe  his 
vision  in  appropriate  words  and  figures  and  thus  to  present  it  clearly  and 
concretely  to  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men.  Finally,  the  prevailing  concep- 
tion of  poetry  demands  that  it  shall  be  rhythmic  in  form.  This  essential 
characteristic  may  be  expressed  by  the  rhythm  of  regular  metre,  as  in  Greek 
poetry;  by  the  rhythmic  sound  conveyed  by  the  concluding  words  of  each 
line,  as  in  most  English  poetry;  or  by  the  rhythm  of  recurring  thought.  Above 
all,  the  rhythmic  form  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  thought  or  passion  which 
inspires  it. 

The  earliest  examples  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  literature  are  dis-  Its 
tinctly  poetic  in  form.  In  ancient  Greece  the  bards  began  to  sing  their  origin 
songs  centuries  before  the  appearance  of  the  philosophers  and  historians. 
Among  the  early  Germans  and  English  the  art  of  poetic  composition  de- 
veloped long  before  that  of  prose  writing.  The  Hebrews  were  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Scattered  through  the  earliest  prose  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  older  fragments  of  popular  poems  that  were  current  at  the 
beginnings  of  Israel's  history  or  inherited  from  its  Semitic  past. 

The  reasons  why  men  first  expressed  their  thoughts  in  poetry  are  not 
difficult  to  discover.  They  are  illustrated  by  the  natural  impulses  of  the 
child,  which  to-day  faithfully  reflect  certain  of  the  initial  stages  in  the 
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development  of  the  human  race.  With  him  imagination  and  rliythm,  two 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  all  poetry,  are  innate.  To  dance  and  skip 
is  for  him  more  natural  tlian  to  walk.  Poctrj%  with  its  rhythmic  measure 
and  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination,  is  remembered  long  after  i)lain  prose 
has  been  forgotten.  Nature  also  tends  to  emphasize  the  rhythmic  tenden- 
cies inherent  in  the  human  soul.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves,  the 
rhythmic  swaying  of  the  trees,  the  changing  phases  of  the  sim  and  moon,  the 
regularly  recurring  cycles  of  the  seasons  left  their  deep  impression  upon 
primitive  man.  In  him  that  which  was  rhythmic  found  a  quick  response, 
even  as  does  martial  or  rhythmic  music  in  the  modern  child.  The  expression 
of  thought  or  passion  in  literature  was  not  easy  for  early  peoples.  It  was 
only  under  the  impelling  influence  of  a  strong,  creative  force  that  they 
overcame  the  inertia  and  clothed  their  ideas  in  words.  It  was  natural  and 
practically  inevitable  that  the  product  of  that  creative  force  should  be 
poetry.  Thus  the  shepherd  prophet  Amos,  under  the  influence  of  a  clear 
vision  of  impending  danger  and  of  a  powerful  religious  and  patriotic  emotion, 
voiced  his  warnings  to  the  nobles  of  northern  Israel  in  exalted  poetic  dic- 
tion. The  divine  truth  had  taken  possession  of  him  and  nothing  less  than 
poetry  could  express  the  conviction  and  message  that  burned  within  him. 

The  monuments  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  have  shown  that  the  general 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites  but 
were  shared  in  common  with  the  Semitic  nations  that  preceded  them. 
The  old  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  accounts  of  creation  and  the  ancient 
hymns  sung  to  the  gods  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
valley  were  characterized  (1)  by  a  measured  beat  recurring  in  succeeding 
lines  and  (2)  by  the  rliythm  of  thought;  that  is,  the  second  or  succeeding 
lines  repeating  or  else  developing  the  thought  of  the  first  line.  This  same 
rhythm  of  measured  beat  and  recurring  thought  is  found  in  the  earliest 
Egyptian  hymns.  In  many  of  these  poems  each  succeeding  line  had  three 
accented  syllables.  More  rarely  the  four-beat  measure  prevailed.  From 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C.  comes  a  noble  Egyptian  hynm, 
addressed  to  Sesostris  III,  which  not  only  illustrates  these  fundamental 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  but  is  also  in  the  form  of  six  strophes  of 
ten  lines  each.  In  Egyptian  poetr}%  however,  as  well  as  in  the  Babylonian, 
the  strophic  rhythm  appears  to  have  been  occasional  and  exceptional  rather 
than  the  general  rule.  The  thought  always  dominated  the  form,  and  bold 
departures  from  the  prevailing  measured  beat  are  not  uncommon.  The 
same  is  true  of  early  Arabic  poetry.  While  there  are  many  recurring  re- 
frains, a  regular  strophic  or  metrical  structure  is  exceptional.  It  was  not 
until  Greek  culture  began  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  Arabic  and 
Syriac  poetry  that  the  regular  metre  with  measured  syllables  first  appeared 
in  Semitic  literature. 

True  to  its  Semitic  inheritance,  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  He- 
brew poetry  are  the  measured  beat  and  the  rhythm  of  thought  or  sentence. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ideals  of  poetry,  scholars  have 
for  centuries  sought  to  find  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  a  metre 
dependent  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  syllables.     A  few  of  the 
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late  psalms  may  conform  to  this  standard,  but  otherwise  the  quest,  as 
might  be  anticipated  in  the  light  of  the  Semitic  inheritance,  has  been  in  vain. 
Apparently  the  Hebrew  poet  considered  only  the  accented  syllables.  The 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  gave  him  considerable  liberty  in  this  respect, 
for  it  enabled  him  to  combine,  as  his  needs  required,  certain  short  words  so 
that  they  might  be  pronounced  together  with  one  accent.  The  nmsic,  which 
was  a  frequent,  if  not  the  constant  accompaniment  of  early  Hebrew  poetry, 
likewise  favored  the  measured  accentuation  of  succeeding  lines.  It  is 
probable  that  the  poets  in  reciting  their  poems  were  allowed  large  freedom. 
Many  of  them,  like  the  earlier  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  poets,  frequently 
departed  from  their  adopted  measure,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  stanzas.  In  general  the  tendency  was  to  begin  with  a  longer  and  to  close 
a  stanza  with  a  shorter  line.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew  poets  passed  abruptly 
from  one  kind  of  measured  beat  to  another.  Thus  a  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
peerless  twenty-third  Psalm  is  that  it  begins  in  the  first  stanza  with  the 
three-beat,  passes  in  the  second  to  the  four-beat,  and  rises  in  the  last  stanza 
to  the  five-beat  measure. 

The  two-beat  measure  was  used  but  rarely.  Its  staccato  notes  were  Use  and 
well  adapted  to  express  the  trumpet  note  of  warning  on  the  appearance  cance 
of  a  foreign  foe  or  for  use  in  the  popular  songs  that  accompanied  the  rapid  "i[^*^rent 
dance.  By  far  the  most  common  measure  or  metre  (using  the  word  in  its  measures 
broadest  sense)  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  poets  was  the  three-beat.  It  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  ordinary  brief,  forceful  sentence 
and  enabled  the  poet  to  present  his  thoughts  in  rapid,  effective  sequence. 
The  four-beat  measure  was  used  but  rarely.  It  was  employed  by  Amos 
in  the  vigorous  argument  which  he  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
chapter  of  his  prophecy  and  not  infrequently  by  the  psalmists  with  impres- 
sive force.  Next  to  the  three-beat  the  five-beat  measure  was  used  most 
frequently  by  Israel's  poets.  It  was  really  a  combination  of  the  three-beat 
with  the  short  two-beat  measure.  The  latter,  like  a  catch  in  the  breath, 
suggested  with  rare  effectiveness  the  deep  emotion  that  filled  the  heart  of 
the  poet.  In  later  days  it  was  the  characteristic  measure  employed  in  the 
lamentations  uttered  over  the  bier  of  the  dead.  Jeremiah's  impassioned 
warnings  and  appeals  to  his  erring  countrymen  are  all  expressed  in  this 
dramatic  measure.  It  was  also  used,  as  by  the  second  Isaiah  and  the 
authors  of  many  of  the  psalms,  to  voice  the  profound  emotions  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  which  breathe  through  these  immortal  poems.  Very 
rarely,  as  in  Psalm  127,  the  six-beat  measure  is  found.  Thus,  not  only  by 
their  words  and  thoughts  and  gestures,  but  by  the  poetic  measures  which 
they  employed  and  by  the  cadence  of  succeeding  sentences,  Israel's  poets 
were  able  to  appeal  to  the  trained  instincts  of  their  hearers  and  to  convey 
their  ideas  with  a  remarkable  completeness  and  emotional  coloring.  One 
of  the  chief  charms  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  that  its  translators  instinc- 
tively reproduced,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lilt  of  the  Hebrew,  although  they 
printed  all  poetry  as  prose.  In  the  present  text  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reproduce,  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  an  exact  translation,  the  measured 
cadence  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
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A  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  even  more  fundamental  than  the 
cadence  of  measured  heat,  was  the  rhj'thm  of  thought  in  .succeecHn^  Hues. 
By  its  modern  discoverer.  Bishop  Lowth,  it  was  called  parallelism,  although 
the  term  is  not  entirely  exact.  To  the  Western  ear  repetition  of  thought  is 
tautological,  and  tautology  is  displeasing;  but  to  the  Israelites  the  essence 
of  poetry  was  the  rhythm  of  idea.  Unquestionably  this  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Hebrew  added  greatly  to  its  clarity  and  effectiveness.  If  the 
thought  was  not  fully  expressed  in  the  first  line  it  could  be  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  second.  This  type  of  rhyme  bound  the  different  members  of 
the  verse  close  together  and  gave  to  Hebrew  poetry  its  forceful,  didactic 
quality.  It  was  also  far  etisier  for  the  poet  to  conform  to  the  canons  im- 
posed by  the  rhythm  of  thought  than  to  the  more  mechanical  demands  of 
a  formal  metre  or  rhyme.  Thus  the  Hebrew  type  of  rhythm,  instead  of 
impeding,  greatly  facilitated  the  free  and  effective  expression  of  the  poet's 
thought. 

Three  primal  types  of  parallelism  or  rhythm  of  thought  may  be  distin- 
guished. The  first  is  the  synonymous  or  repeating  parallelism  in  which  the 
second  line  repeats  the  thought  of  the  first  in  slightly  variant  form.  Some- 
times it  amounts  to  practical  reiteration,  as  in  Isaiah  15^ : 


In  a  night  Ar  of  Moab  was  devastated,  ruined. 
In  a  night  Kir  of  Moab  was  devastated,  ruined. 

More  frequently  the  principal  words  in  the  second  line  are  synonyms  of  the 
corresponding  words  in  the  first  line,  as,  for  example,  in  Psalm  51': 

Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean. 
Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 


Anti- 
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This  synonymous  or  repeating  parallelism  is  by  far  the  most  common  type 
in  lyric  poetry.  It  lent  itself  naturally  to  the  expression  of  emotion  and 
the  results  of  quiet  meditation. 

The  second  type  was  the  antithetic  or  contrasting  parallelism  in  which 
the  second  line  presented  a  parallel  and  yet  contrasting  idea.  This  form 
was  very  rare  in  lyric  poetry,  but  was  frequently  used  by  the  wisdom 
writers,  for  dramatic  contrast  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  impressing  an  impor- 
tant truth,  especially  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  The  following  are 
examples  of  this  type : 


A  fool's  anger  is  known  at  once. 

But  a  sensible  man  overlooks  an  insult.     (Pr.  12^®.) 

Better  the  little  that  the  righteous  have 

Than  the  wealth  of  many  wicked  men.     (Ps.  37^".) 


Syn- 
thetic 
parallel- 


The  third  type  was  a  synthetic  or  developing  parallelism  in  which  the 
thought  of  tlic  first  line  is  completed  or  expanded  in  the  second  or  succeeding 
lines.     This  form  was  especially  fitted  to  express  developed  thought  and 
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complex  emotion  and  was  frequently  employed  by  the  gnomic  as  well  as  the 
lyric  poets.     Thus  Proverbs  15'  reads: 

The  eyes  of  Jehovah  are  in  every  place. 
Keeping  watch  over  the  evil  and  the  good. 

Certain  other  less  common  types  of  parallelism  are  found.     These  are  in  Emble- 

reality  more  complex  developments  of  the  three  primal  types.     One  is  cm-  pli'raTiel- 

blematic  parallelism,  in  which  a  common  experience  or  truth  is  illustrated  i»™ 
by  a  comparison  usually  drawn  from  nature : 

As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  man. 

So  are  good  news  from  a  far  country.     (Pr.  25^^.) 

In  Psalm  37^  the  first  two  lines  are  in  a  synonymous  parallelism,  the  third 
and  fourth  illustrate  the  emblematic  type,  while  the  second  of  two  couplets 
stands  in  synthetic  relation  to  the  first : 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers, 
Nor  be  envious  of  tliose  who  do  wrong. 
For  as  grass  they  will  quickly  wither. 
And  like  the  green  herb  fade  away. 

Another  type  is  the  stair-like  or  chain-like  parallelism  in  which  a  word  or  Stair- 
thought  in  one  line  is  taken  up  and  expanded  in  each  succeeding  line.     It  is  parallel- 
in   reality  a   developed   form   of   the   synthetic   parallelism.     Thus,  Psalm  '^™ 
248b,  0  reads: 

Who  is  the  King  of  glory  ? 
Jehovah  strong  and  mighty, 
Jehovah  mighty  in  battle. 

And  Psalm  31-  «: 

O  Jehovah,  how  many  are  my  foes  I 
Many  are  rising  up  against  me; 
Of  me  many  are  saying : 
'For  him  there  is  no  help.' 

A  third  type  is  the  introverted  or  enveloped  parallelism  in  which  the  first    Intro- 
and  last  lines  are  closely  parallel  to  each  other  and  the  intervening  lines    parallel- 
expand  the  thought  of  the  first.     This  type  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of   *^™ 
the  synonymous  and  synthetic  parallelism.     A  good  illustration  is  found  in 
Psalm  308-1": 

To  thee,  O  Jehovah,  I  call  and  make  supplication; 
What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ? 
Can  the  dust  give  thee  praise,  make  known  thy  faithfulness .'' 
Oh  hear  and  be  gracious,  become  to  me  a  helper. 
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A  third  type  of  rhj'thm  frequently  employed  witli  great  effectiveness  by 
the  Hebrew  poets  may  be  designated  as  the  strophic,  in  which  each  suc- 
ceeding stanza  of  a  poem  repeated  in  different  form  or  else  expanded  the 
thought  of  the  preceding  stanzas.  Clear  examples  of  this  type  of  rhythm 
are  found  in  Amos  4''"'S  where  each  stanza  of  four  lines  repeats  the  same 
note  of  warning  and  ends  with  the  powerful  refrain : 

Yet  ye  have  not  returned  to  me,  is  the  oracle  of  Jehovah. 

In  Isaiah  9^-10^  with  its  original  conclusion,  now  incorporated  in  5^®"-''  ^^'''  ', 
is  found  a  powerful  poem  describing  Jehovah's  successive  judgments  upon 
lawless  Israel.  It  consists  of  five  strophes,  each  containing  fourteen  Hues 
and  ending  in  the  dramatic  words; 

For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
And  his  hand  is  outstretched  still. 

Similarly,  Psalms  42  and  43  originally  constituted  one  poem  of  three  stanzas, 
each  with  the  concluding  formula  (found  in  42^-  ",  43^) : 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul. 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him. 
Who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and  my  guide. 

The  strophic  arrangement  of  the  verses  was  exceedingly  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  poetry.  Frequently  it  has  been  obscured  by  the  additions 
of  later  scribes.  It  was  not,  however,  a  universal  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  the  attempt  of  certain  modern  scholars  to  restore  all  Hebrew 
poetry  to  this  strophic  form  is  both  misleading  and  disastrous,  for  to 
carry  through  this  theory  they  are  often  forced  to  delete  many  words  and 
sentences  which  are  clearly  original  and  to  disregard  the  logical  connection 
of  the  thought  and  the  literary  unity  of  the  whole.  The  Hebrew  poets,  as 
a  rule,  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  bonds  of  an  exact  strophic  structure.  To 
them  the  clear,  forceful  expression  of  their  message  was  far  more  impcjrtant 
than  its  external  form.  Althougli  the  thought  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  poets 
is  rarely  confined  to  the  narrow  limitations  of  a  strophic  structure,  there  is 
usually  a  rhythmic  parallelism  which  binds  together  the  succeeding  stanzas 
and  greatly  increases  the  clarity  and  effectiveness  of  their  poems. 

The  ordinary  rhyme  employed  in  modern  English  and  German  poetry, 
which  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound  at  the  end  of  succeeding  lines, 
was  not  a  fundamental  but  only  an  occasional  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  clearest  illustrations  are  found  in  the  snatches  of  popular 
song  preserved  in  the  book  of  Judges.  The  riddle  propounded  by  Samson 
at  his  bridal  feast  is  a  rhyme  which  has  been  felicitously  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Moore : 

Out  of  the  eater  came  something  to  eat, 
And  out  of  the  strong  came  something  sweet. 
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Samson's  reply  to  the  Philistines,  when  they  had  found  out  through  his  wife 
the  answer  to  his  riddle,  ends  in  the  two  Hebrew  words  eglathi  and  hidathi, 
and  may  be  rendered : 

If  with  my  heifer  you  did  not  plow. 
You  had  not  solved  my  riddle,  now ! 

The  song,  which  is  attributed  to  Samson's  foes,  also  contains  four  rhyming 
words  in  three  succeeding  lines  that  may  be  rendered: 

Our  god  has  brought  low, — 
Under  our  sway,  our  foe. 
He  who  wrought  our  country's  woe. 
Who  slew  many  of  us  at  a  blow. 

The  closing  words  of  Psalm  6  and  of  Job  lO^^*  also  rhyme;  but  outside  of 
these  few  examples  this  external  characteristic  is  found  very  rarely  in  He- 
brew poetry.  It  was  apparently  confined  to  the  popular  songs  and  was 
regarded  as  undesirable  by  Israel's  great  poets. 

More   common    in    the   prophets   is   assonance   or   paronomasia.     Isaiah    Aaso- 
makes  an  effective  play  on  the  similar  sounds  of  the  two  Hebrew  words    and 
mishpdt  and  mis  pah  and  qeddkd  and  qedkd,  which  may  be  rendered:  P^^ 


nomasia 


He  looked  for  justice,  but  beheld  injustice, 

For  redress,  but  beheld  a  cry  of  distress.     (Is.  5^.) 

Amos  also,  in  the  vision  recorded  in  8^'  '^,  plays  upon  the  meaning  of  sim- 
ilarly sounding  words  {kdyiq  and  keq),  the  one  meaning  svmmer  fruit  and  the 
other  e7id.  More  common  in  the  later  poetry,  but  more  artificial,  was  the 
acrostic.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Nahum  1,  in  the  first  four  chapters  of 
Lamentations,  and  in  many  psalms,  as,  for  example.  Psalm  119,  each  suc- 
ceeding line  or  group  of  lines  begins  with  a  succeeding  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 

To  the  modern  Western  reader  the  charm  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  found  not   Literary 
in  its  external  form  but  in  its  innate  literary  characteristics.     As  a  rule,  it    teristikis 
is  highly  subjective  in  content  but  objective  and  concrete  in  its  form  of    ^^^^^^^ 
expression.     The  inner  feelings  of  the  poet  are  vividly  pictured  by  means  of   poetry 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  realm  of  nature  or  from  common  physical  ex- 
periences.    The  picturesque  Hebrew  language,  in  which  each  word  suggests 
a  familiar  picture  or  feeling  or  action,  lent  itself  readily  to  the  poet's  use. 
The  lack  of  abstract  terms  also  compelled  him  to  express  himself  concretely. 
Expressing  his  emotions  in  the  terms  of  physical  sensations,  the  Hebrew 
poet  with  true  psychological  skill  was  able  to  arouse  the  same  emotions  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.     These  sensations  were  also  elemental  and  there- 
fore limited  to  no  race  or  age.     The  result  is  that  to-day,  in  reading  the 
psalms,  we  not  only  grasp  the  thought  of  the  psalmist  but  also  feel  with 
him  the  fear  or  the  passion  or  the  joy  that  stirred  his  soul  as  he  wrote. 
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Hebrew  poetry  is  also  characterized  by  its  spontaneity  and  earnestness. 
The  Semitic  mind  is  naturally  intense,  and  the  painful  experiences  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  emphasized  this  characteristic.  The  attention 
of  the  reader  is  (juickly  attracted  and  constantly  held  by  the  sheer  power 
of  the  poet's  earnestness.  Frequent  changes  in  speaker  and  point  of  view 
impart  to  Hebrew  poetry  a  strong  dramatic  quality.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  vivid  and  gra[)hic.  The  Hebrew  poets  are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  variety  and  contrast.  They  are  always  simple  but  rarely  if  ever  descend 
to  the  trite  and  commonplace.  The  clearness  of  their  thought  is  not  im- 
peded by  cumbersome  phrases  or  unfamiliar  illustrations.  As  a  rule,  their 
style  is  sententious.  Instead  of  piling  clause  upon  clause,  they  prefer  the 
simple  couplet.  In  this  respect  their  style  resembles  that  of  the  Semitic 
story-tellers,  who  constantly  depend  upon  the  simple  connective  and  rather 
than  upon  the  more  elaborate  conjunctions.  Above  all,  the  Hebrew  poets 
confine  themselves  largely  to  themes  of  common  human  interest.  They 
dramatically  portray,  in  language  simple,  vivid,  and  concrete,  the  vital 
experiences  shared  by  all  mankind.  Above  all,  they  are  inspired  by  a  noble 
yet  practical  moral  purpose  that  enables  them  to  satisfy  elemental  needs. 
It  is  not  strange  that  Hebrew  poetry  has  attracted  and  held  the  attention 
of  all  classes  as  no  other  literature  known  to  man. 
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It  is  significant  that  more  than  half  of  the  literature  that  has  come  down    Roasons 
from   the  early  Hebrews   is  poetry.     There  are  many  reasons  why  their    Hebrews 
greatest  writers  were  poets.     To  the  Greeks  the  world  of  nature  was  not    were  a 
attractive,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  allusions  to  it  in  the  literature   poets 
of  that  race.     The  Hebrews,  however,  were  in  closest  touch  with  nature, 
and  the  picturesque,  varied  land  of  Palestine  spoke  inspiringly  to  its  early 
inhabitants.     Above  all,  the  Hebrews  saw  in  nature  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  Jehovah's  character.     The  fructifying  rains,  the  destructive  storms, 
the  droughts,  the  locust  plagues,  in  fact,  all  the  striking  phenomena  of  their 
widely  diversified  land,  were  believed  by  the  Hebrews  to  come  directly  from 
Jehovah.     Nearly  every  hilltop  was  crowned  by  a  sanctuary  where  the 
early  inhabitants  worshipped  the  God  of  the  mountains  and  the  hills.     The 
trees  were  the  symbol  of  his  life-giving  power  and  of  his  everlasting  care. 
Each  gushing  spring  testified  to  his  gracious  provision  for  the  needs  of  his 
creatures.     All  nature  spoke  to  them  of  God  and  hence  inspired  them  with 
emotions  of  reverence  and  trust  and  gratitude. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  came  from  the  stern  life  of  the  desert,  which   Prom- 
developed  a  constant  sense  of  dependence  and  intense  loyalty  to  the  God   of  the 
of  the  tribe  and  nation.     Hence  they  and  their  descendants  were  by  nature   ^J^^°^^ 
and  training  deeply  religious.     And  religion  (in  its  larger  meaning)  is  the 
most  powerful  force  that  can  stir  the  heart  of  the  poet.     The  perilous,  war- 
like life  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  also  constantly  fostered  and  further 
developed  their  sense  of  constant  dependence  upon  Jehovah  and  the  habit 
of  attributing  every  event  in  their  history  to  his  direct  intervention.     The 
tragic,  harrowing  experiences  that  came  to  them  during  the  later  centuries 
aroused  within  them  the  deepest  emotions  of  which  man  is  capable,  and  thus 
inspired  and  practically  compelled  them  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  poetry.     The  liturgical  demands  of  the  later  ritual  also  led  the  faith- 
ful Jews  who  gathered  about  the  second  temple  to  voice  their  experiences  in 
the  psalms  which  are  found  in  the  Psalter.     Thus,  throughout  all  of  Israel's 
history,  most  of  the  forces  which  produce  poetry  were  actively  at  work. 

Three  fairly  well-defined  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  the  development    The  dif- 
of  classic  Hebrew  poetry.     The  first  is  the  age  of  popular  songs.     It  begins    p'eriods 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  into  Canaan,  about  1150,  and  extends  to   jJ-g*|^L. 
the  period  of  Amos,  about  750  B.C.     The  second  is  the  prophetic  period,    of 
which  begins  with  Amos  in   750  and  ends  with   the  work   of  the  second    poetry 
Isaiah,  about  450  B.C.     The  third  is  the  age  of  devotional  and  wisdom 
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poetry.  It  begins  about  450,  to  which  date  may  be  a.ssigncd  the  main 
poetical  sections  of  the  hooks  of  Job,  and  extends  to  about  50  B.C.,  when 
the  apocryphal  book  known  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  probably 
written.  The  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  represent  a 
period  of  at  least  eleven  centuries.  They  are  clearly  the  work  of  scores  of 
different  writers.  Certain  of  the  songs  found  in  Genesis  and  Numbers,  as, 
for  example,  the  so-called  Song  of  Lamech  in  Genesis  4  and  the  Song  of  the 
Well  in  Numbers  21^''"^*,  come  in  all  probability  from  the  early  nomadic  period 
preceding  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan. 
Early  The  few  folk-songs  and  early  poems  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  his- 

torical books  of  the  Old  Testament  suffice  to  suggest  the  character  of  this 
once  extensive  poetic  literature.  Evidently  all  the  important  events  in  the 
early  life  of  the  Hebrews  were  celebrated  with  songs  and  music.  Although 
the  Song  of  Songs  itself  is  late,  it  has  preserved  a  group  of  popular  poems 
that  were  apparently  sung  in  connection  with  the  wedding  festivals.  They 
are  in  many  ways  the  best  representatives  of  the  popular  poetry  of  ancient 
Israel.  Similarly,  songs  were  sung  in  connection  with  national  calamities 
and  beside  the  bier  of  the  dead.  Many  of  these  dirges  have  been  preserved. 
Amos  6^  also  contains  a  reference  to  the  songs  that  were  sung  in  connection 
with  the  banquets  given  by  the  voluptuous  nobles  of  northern  Israel. 
The  Song  of  the  Well  in  Numbers  21  is  evidently  a  type  of  the  popular  songs 
that  were  composed  by  the  local  poets  on  the  occasion  of  any  important 
event  in  the  life  of  a  tribe  or  the  nation.  Isaiah  14''  and  23^^  contain  exam- 
ples of  the  taunt  songs  that  were  sung  over  a  fallen  enemy  or  to  cast  dis- 
grace upon  a  private  or  public  foe.  Great  deliverances  like  that  of  the 
exodus,  or  victories  like  that  of  the  Hebrews  beside  the  Kishon,  inspired 
the  poets  to  sing  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes.  These  songs  appear 
to  have  been  chanted  by  the  women,  as  in  the  days  of  David,  when  the  vic- 
torious warriors  returned  from  battle  laden  with  spoils.  Scattered  through 
the  historical  books  there  are  also  many  priestly  oracles,  such  as  that  attrib- 
uted to  Jacob  in  Genesis  49,  and  public  prayers,  like  that  of  Solomon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  now  found  in  the  Greek  versions  of  I  Kings  S^--  ". 
Their  original  poetic  form  is  still  retained  and  they  all  testify  to  the  prom- 
inent place  that  poetry  held  in  the  early  life  of  the  Israelites. 
Ancient  Numbers  2V  and  II  Samuel  19^^  contain  references  to  a  class  of  bards 

^^^^  or  singers  who  doubtless  composed  many  of  these  songs  and  preserved  in 
Bong-  oral  form  those  which  had  been  handed  down  from  preceding  generations. 
They  correspond  to  the  similar  class  of  singers  who  are  still  found  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  and  who  recite  beside  the  camp-fares  the  songs  that  tell 
of  the  adventures  of  the  tribe  and  the  achievements  of  its  popular  heroes. 
In  I  Samuel  25^*  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  which 
is  evidently  a  collection  of  songs  recording  the  victories  won  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  A  similar  collection  of  ancient  songs,  which 
has  unfortunately  been  lost,  was  the  Book  of  Jasher;  that  is.  The  Book  of  the 
Upright.  Jasher  is  evidently  a  popular  designation  of  the  nation,  Israel. 
The  quotations  {e.  g..  Josh.  W^^,  II  Sam.  l'«,  I  Kgs.  8'^,  Gk.)  indicate  that 
these  poems  dealt  with  important  events  in  Israel's  history,  such  as  David's 
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lament  over  the  doatlv  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  or  Solomon's  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  These  references  and  quotations  also  suggest 
the  wide  variety  and  extent  of  the  popular  Hebrew  poetry,  most  of  which 
has,  unfortunately,  been  forever  lost. 

The  character  and  content  of  the  prophetic  poetry  which  comes  from  the   The 
second  period  of  Israel's  literary  history  have  already  been  discussed  in   phytic 
Volume  III.     The  poetic  addresses  of  the  prophets  were  the  natural  out-  period 
growth  of  the  early  oracles  which  appear  to  have  been  invariably  cast  in   brew 
poetic  form.     In  presenting  their  messages  the  prophets  used  almost  every   P^^'^'^y 
type  of  poetry  known  to  the  Hebrew.     With  the  exception  of  portions  of 
Ezekiel,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  their  original  oral  prophecies  were  always 
put  in  the  form  of  poetry.     By  them  the  lyrical  note,  which  was  struck  by 
the  earlier  prophets,  was  still  further  developed  and  the  foundations  laid 
for  that  still  wider  development  of  lyrical  poetry  which  characterized  the 
third  period  of  Israel's  literary  history.     Doubtless,  during  the  same  pro- 
phetic period  many  of  the  proverbs  and  some  of  the  psalms,  which  have 
ultimately  found  a  place  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Psalter,  were 
current  on  the  lips  of  the  people.     It  was  this  second  prophetic  period  of 
Israel's  history  that  gave  to  the  race  the  ideas  and  the  impulses  which  found 
expression  in  the  retrospective  and  didactic  literature  of  the  third  period. 

During  the  third  period  Israel's  poetry  assumed  two  distinct  forms.     The   The 
lyrical  group  is  represented  by  the  Psalter,  the  occasional  psalms  in  the  first   of'thj 
book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Ben  Sira,  and  in  the  Psalter   third 
of  Solomon.     This  group  reflects  the  experiences,  the  emotions,  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Jewish  race  and  of  the  different  classes  within  Judaism.     The 
other  group  includes  the  gnomic  or  wisdom  literature  found  in  Proverbs, 
portions  of  Ecclesiastes,  Ben  Sira,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  crown- 
ing work  of  the  Hebrew  sages — the  book  of  Job.     It  is  the  result  of  the 
earnest  desire  of   Israel's  latest  teachers  to  make  practical  and  effective 
in  the  life  of  their  own  and  succeeding  generations  that  which  was  best  in 
the  moral  and  religious  experiences  of  the  past  and  most  vital  in  the  teach- 
ings of  earlier  priests  and  prophets. 

The  drama  was  not  a  product  of  the  Semitic  mind.     Thus  far  no  drama  has   The 
been  found  in  the  literatures  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  Egypt.     The  Hebrew   andTthe 
prophets,  in  their  poetic  addresses,  frequently  employed  dialogue.     Ezekiel    ®P'° 
reveals  great  dramatic  qualities,  and  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Hebrew 
literature  is  its  dramatic  character;    but  the  Israelites  produced  no  pure 
drama.     The  book  of  Job  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  it,  yet  its  action 
and  progress  are  subjective  rather  than  objective.     Furthermore,  the  Old 
Testament  contains  no  clear  example  of  an  epic.     The  song  of  Deborah 
has  many  epic  qualities,  but  it  is  more  than  mere  poetic  presentation,  for 
through  it  all  runs  a  large  lyric  element.     Its  brevity  also  forbids  its  clas- 
sification as  a  pure  epic,  for  less  than  twenty  verses  are  devoted  to  heroic 
narration.     The  epic,  however,  was  not  foreign  to  the  Semitic  mind.     One 
of  the  earliest  and  noblest  examples  of  early  Babylonian  literature  is  the 
so-called  epic  of  Gilgamesh,  which  in  a  series  of  twelve  cantos  tells  of  the 
various  deeds  of  the  traditional  hero  Gilgamesh,  who  was  the  prototype  of 
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the  Greek  Hercules.  The  marked  epic  cliaracter  of  Israel's  early  narra- 
tives, the  frequent  references  to  older  poetic  sources,  and  the  fact  that  the 
prose  narrators  at  many  points  cjuote  from  early  poetic  sources  favor, 
although  they  do  not  absolutely  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  once  possessed 
a  great  epic  which  described  in  connected  form  the  earlier  events  in  their 
national  history  and  the  deeds  of  their  great  heroes.  Fortunately,  we  pos- 
sess the  prose  (which  may  have  been  the  original  and  only)  version  of  that 
national  epic. 

The  most  characteristic  product  of  Hebrew  poetic  genius  is  the  lyric. 
This  type  of  poetry  was  originallj'  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  musical  instrument,  and  expresses  the  individual  emotions  of  the 
poet  or  of  those  for  whom  he  speaks.  Like  most  Semitic  poetry,  it  is  highly 
subjective,  although  its  figures  are  often  exceedingly  concrete.  The  dom- 
inance of  the  lyric  note  in  Hebrew  literature  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  was  primarily  owing  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  race.  The  Hebrews 
were  pre-eminently  individualists.  The  personal  and  racial  points  of  view 
are  prominent  in  all  of  their  early  writings.  The  extremely  simple  structure 
of  the  Hebrew  language  also  favors  the  lyric  rather  than  the  more  complex 
forms  of  poetry.  Furthermore,  as  has  been  noted,  the  chief  motive  in  their 
life  was  religion,  and  the  lyric  is  the  most  natural  expression  of  religious 
feeling.  The  great  crises  through  which  the  Hebrews  passed  and  the  many 
painful  experiences  which  came  to  them  aroused  the  deepest  personal  emo- 
tions and  intensified  their  tendency  to  develop  the  lyric. 

While  this  type  of  poetry  is  distinctly  individualistic,  there  is  also  a  strong 
universal istic  note  running  through  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is,  in  part,  because  the  experiences  of  Israel's  poets  were  common  to  the 
human  race.  In  the  psalms  many  chords  are  struck  which  find  a  quick 
response  in  the  heart  of  man  in  every  age  and  race.  The  result  is  that  in 
much  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  timeless  quality 
which  expresses  the  universal  experiences  and  emotions  of  humanity. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  rci)resents  the  work  of  many  dif- 
ferent poets  who  wrote  luider  the  impulse  of  a  great  variety  of  emotions 
and  in  widely  separated  periods  in  Israel's  history.  The  oldest  as  well  as 
the  latest  poems  in  the  Old  Testament  are  lyrics.  In  their  present  form 
they  are  either  scattered  through  the  historical  books  or  else  massed  together 
in  the  Psalter  without  any  definite  system  of  arrangement.  In  order  to 
utilize  them  for  reading,  study,  or  even  devotional  purposes,  it  is  important 
that  they  be  classified.  The  primary  need  is  to  group  together  those  poems 
which  are  written  from  the  same  point  of  view  and  with  kindred  aims.  The 
first  canon  of  classification,  therefore,  is  that  of  authorship.  Each  of  the 
three  great  groups  of  Israel's  teachers,  the  prophets,  the  priests,  and  the 
sages,  contributed  certain  of  the  lyric  poems  now  found  in  the  Psalter. 
Most  of  the  lyric  poems  fall  vmder  one  of  the  three  heads,  prophetic,  priestly, 
or  didactic.  A  still  more  fundamental  canon  in  the  classification  of  lyric 
poetry  is  the  dominant  emotion,  whether  it  be  that  of  exultation  or  as- 
piration, as  in  certain  of  the  early  tribal  songs;  or  of  sadness,  as  in  the 
dirges  found  in  the  book  of  Lamentations;  or  of  thanksgiving,  of  praise,  of 
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adoration,  of  penitence,  or  of  worsliip,  as  in  the  different  psalms  of  the 
Psalter.  A  few  psalms  reflect  a  wide  variety  of  emotions,  but  the  great 
majority  may  be  readily  classified  in  accordance  with  this  canon. 

Before  the  exile  the  chief  note  in  Israel's  life  was  either  the  pride  or  aspira- 
tion of  the  tribe  or  nation.  After  the  exile  the  Jews  for  four  centuries 
turned  from  their  narrow  national  aml)itions  and  from  trust  in  their  own 
resources  to  Jehovah  as  their  one  source  of  joy,  glory,  and  deliverance. 
As  the  nation  went  down  in  ruin  the  individual  for  the  first  time  emerged 
into  prominence.  The  result  is  that  the  personal  note  becomes  ever  clearer 
in  the  poetry  that  comes  from  the  four  centuries  beginning  with  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  Adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  expressive  of  triumph 
not  of  the  sword  but  of  faith,  or  else  the  note  of  penitence  and  fervent  pe- 
tition, filled  the  hearts  and  found  expression  through  the  lips  and  pens  of  the 
faithful  who  worshipped  at  the  second  temple.  This  unmistakable  trend 
from  the  national  to  the  individual  point  of  view  suggests  the  canon  to  be 
followed  in  determining  the  order  of  the  larger  groups  of  poems.  Within 
each  group  it  is  also  important  to  arrange  the  poems,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
their  chronological  order,  thus  furnishing  a  basis  for  an  historical  study  of 
the  different  phases  in  the  development  of  Israel's  faith. 

The  oldest  group  of  Hebrew  lyrics  are  the  folk  or  national  songs.  These 
fall  naturally  into  four  general  divisions:  (1)  triumphal  odes,  (2)  traditional 
oracles,  (3)  dirges,  and  (4)  love  and  wedding  songs.  The  triumphal  odes 
were  sometimes  sung  by  the  warriors  but  in  early  Israel  more  commonly 
by  the  women  after  a  great  deliverance,  like  that  of  the  exodus,  or  a  great 
victory,  as  that  over  the  Canaanites  beside  the  Kishon.  They  preserved  in 
this  popular,  poetic  form  the  memory  of  the  great  events  and  achievements 
in  Israel's  history  and,  therefore,  have  found  a  place  among  Israel's  his- 
torical records.  Out  of  these  triumphal  odes  there  developed,  under  the 
changed  conditions  which  resulted  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  impreca- 
tory psalms  in  which  the  inherited  hatred  and  the  burning  sense  of  injus- 
tice with  which  the  Jews  regarded  their  heathen  persecutors  found  fervent 
and  often  to  us  repulsive  expression.  Out  of  the  older  triumphal  odes  also 
developed  the  hymns  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration  addressed  to 
Jehovah  by  his  afflicted  yet  trusting  people.  A  third  group  included  the 
majestic  psalms  describing  Jehovah's  leadership  of  his  people  in  the  past 
and  the  way  in  which  he  had  delivered  them  from  their  foes.  Through 
many  of  these  runs  the  spirit  of  the  old  triumphal  odes,  even  though  the 
victories  which  they  commemorate  took  place  centuries  before. 

Another  early  form  of  Hebrew  lyric  poetry  may  be  designated  as  the 
traditional  oracle.  In  these  poems  the  experiences  and  aspirations  of  later 
generations  were  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  early  fathers  and  leaders  of  the 
race,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses.  These  memories  and  hopes 
were  cast  in  the  characteristic  poetic  form  of  the  ancient  prophetic  oracles. 
Many  such  traditional  oracles  are  incorporated  in  the  historical  books. 
Most  of  them  are  older  than  their  prose  setting.  Out  of  these  grew'  in  later 
times  the  great  oral  prophecies  of  the  pre-exilic  period  and  the  psalms  which 
embody  the   messianic   hopes   of   the   exilic  and  post-exilic  periods.     The 
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Jewish  apocalypses,  as,  for  example,  those  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  are  still  later  modifications  and  expansions  (but  in  prose  form)  of 
the  earlier  oracles. 

The  third  primitive  type  of  lyric  poetry  is  the  dirge.  Public  lamenta- 
tions for  the  dead  may  be  traced  back  to  the  beginnings  of  Semitic  histor3\ 
In  the  days  of  the  ancient  Sumerian  king  Gudea  professional  mourners  were 
employed  to  sing  songs  of  lament  over  tlie  bier  of  the  dead.  They  were 
probably  connected  with  the  temples.  One  class  was  known  as  the  wallers, 
another  as  the  howlers.  They  included  both  men  and  women.  These 
lamentations  were  usually  accompanied  by  music.  The  plaintive  music  of 
the  harp  and  flute  was  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  these  dirges.  The  song  of 
lament  and  the  praise  of  the  departed  were  voiced  by  the  leader,  while  the 
chorus  joined  in  the  refrain.  In  the  famous  old  Babylonian  epic  the  hero 
Gilgamesh  laments  over  his  dead  friend  Eabani : 


Thou  takest  no  part  in  the  noble  feast. 

To  the  assembly  they  call  thee  not. 

Thou  liftest  not  the  bow  from  the  ground; 

What  is  hit  by  the  bow  is  not  for  thee; 

Thy  hand  grasps  not  the  club  nor  strikes  the  prey. 

Nor  stretches  thy  foemen  dead  on  the  earth. 

The  wife  thou  lovest  thou  kissest  not. 

The  wife  thou  hatest  thou  strikest  not. 

The  child  thou  lovest  thou  kissest  not. 

The  child  thou  hatest  thou  strikest  not. 

The  might  of  the  earth  has  swallowed  thee. 

O  Darkness,  Darkness,  Mother  Darkness  ! 

Thou  cnfoldest  him  like  a  mantle. 

Like  a  deep  well  thou  enclosest  him  ! 


The 
Hebrew 
mourn- 
ing 
customs 


Their 
psycho- 
logical 
basia 


The  Hebrew  mourning  customs  apparently  preserved  those  which  had 
been  followed  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  ancient  Semitic  world  and  still 
prevail  in  the  lands  of  the  East.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  espe- 
cially the  hired  mourners,  were  clad  in  sackcloth  made  from  the  hair  of  goats 
or  camels  (II  Sam.  2V°,  Is.  15^).  With  dishevelled  locks,  with  bare  feet 
and  legs,  often  cutting  their  hair  and  mutilating  their  features,  they  threw 
themselves  down  beside  the  dead  or  else  sat  on  the  ground  casting  dust 
upon  their  heads  (II  Sam.  15^",  Is.  3^'',  Jer.  IC*^).  Among  these  Hebrews 
the  majority  of  these  hired  mourners  were  women,  although  male  mourners 
are  mentioned  (Jer.  9'^,  II  Chr.  35").  Ordinarily,  the  mourners  fasted  dur- 
ing the  daytime  (I  Sam.  31^^  II  Sam.  3^^).  At  sunset  the  funeral  feast  was 
held.  The  wild  shrieks  and  weird  cries  uttered  by  the  hired  mourners  in 
the  East  to-day  make  vivid  the  scenes  about  the  graves  of  the  dead  in  an- 
cient Israel. 

In  the  old  Babylonian  epic  the  laments  of  Gilgamesh  secured  immortality 
for  his  friend  Eabani;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  original 
psychological  basis  of  the  death  dirge.     Not  until  the  later  Jewish  period 
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did  the  belief  in  individual  immortality  gain  acceptance  even  among  the 
Israelites,  It  is  more  probable  that  in  earliest  days  the  cries  of  the  mourners 
were  intended  to  placate  or  keep  away  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  This  reason 
well  explains  the  cutting  of  the  beard  and  the  mutilating  of  the  body.  The 
heathen  origin  of  these  rites  explains  why  they  were  prohibited  by  the  later 
Jewish  law  (Lev.  19-^  •  2^).  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  among  many 
peoples  to-day,  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  lingered  for 
a  time  near  the  body  of  the  deceased  and  that  offerings  presented  to  it  and 
songs  sung  in  his  honor  gave  joy  to  the  departed.  In  modern  Palestine  the 
tombs  of  Moslem  saints  are  often  covered  with  gifts  presented  by  their 
descendants  or  by  the  natives  who  venerate  the  sacred  spot.  In  the  biblical 
laments  that  have  been  preserved  the  chief  motive  seems  to  be  to  commemo- 
rate the  achievements  of  the  fallen  hero  or  to  express  the  sorrow  of  the 
friends  who  survive.  The  emotional  Oriental  undoubtedly  finds  great  relief 
and  a  certain  melancholy  pleasure  in  these  dramatic  expressions  of  his  grief. 

Two  kinds  of  dirges  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  one  an  indi-  The  two 
vidual  hero  is  the  object  of  the  poet's  grief;  in  the  other  a  city  or  nation.  d|"gg*g"^ 
The  oldest  and  in  many  ways  the  noblest  example  of  the  Hebrew  lament  is 
the  dirge  which  David  sang  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.  It  opens  with  a 
stanza  in  the  quick,  two-beat  measure  which  gradually  rises  to  the  three 
and  four  beat  and  describes  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
Israel.  The  royal  poet  David  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  bravery,  attrac- 
tiveness, and  achievements  of  the  fallen  heroes.  Through  it  all  runs  the 
recurring  refrain : 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen ! 

The  dirge  which  David  sang  over  Abner  represents  even  more  closely 
the  popular  lament  which  the  hired  mourners  crooned  over  the  body  of  the 
dead.  In  Jeremiah  22^"  the  prophet  laments  in  the  same  way  over  the 
exiled  Jehoiahaz,  whose  fate  he  likens  to  that  of  the  dead.  The  late  tradi- 
tion in  II  Chronicles  34^*  states  that  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah  and  that 
all  the  singing  men  and  singing  women  to  this  day  speak  of  Josiah  in  their 
dirges.  In  Ezekiel  32^"^°  this  priest-prophet  of  the  exile  sings  a  dirge,  which 
is  in  reality  a  taunt  song,  over  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  The  earliest  example 
of  the  lament  over  the  nation  is  the  dramatic  dirge  sung  by  Amos  over 
northern  Israel  whose  coming  downfall  he  thus  vividly  portrayed  (Am. 
5^'  ^).  Jeremiah,  in  the  same  spirit,  puts  a  dirge  in  the  mouth  of  the  singing 
women  of  Judah  (Jer.  9""^^).  Later,  in  12'"^-,  he  laments  over  the  approach- 
ing fate  of  sinful  Judah.  The  prophetic  books  contain  many  taunt  songs 
in  the  form  of  dirges  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  Israel's  hostile  foes.  Of 
these  the  stirring  poem  in  Isaiah  14^"^°,  describing  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Eze- 
kiel's  picturesque  dirges  over  the  fall  of  Tyre  in  chapters  26-28,  and  the 
taunt  songs  over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Amonites,  Edomites,  Damas- 
cens,  the  Arabians  and  even  the  distant  Elamites  in  Jeremiah  47-49,  are 
the  most  important.  To  this  group  belong  the  five  songs  of  lamentation 
now  preserved  in  the  book  of  Lamentations,  which  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  strong  elegiac  tendency  in  Israel's  thought  and  literature. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  AND  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
LAMENTATIONS 

Aim  The  book  of  Lamentations  is  the  most  conventional  and  stereotyped  of 

all  the  Old  Testament  writings.  Four  of  its  five  chapters  consist  of  acros- 
tics in  which  each  succeeding  verse  or  group  of  verses  begins  with  a  succeed- 
ing letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Even  though  the  fifth  chapter  is  not  an 
acrostic,  it  has  twenty-two  verses  corresponding  to  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  In  the  first  and  second  chapters  each  verse  contains 
three  lines,  in  the  fourth  a  couplet  of  but  two  lines.  These  rigid  limitations 
in  structure  necessarily  impede  the  free  development  of  the  thought.  While 
these  dirges  lack  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  many  other  Hebrew  poems 
they  are  not  deficient  in  strong  emotion  and  contain  a  remarkably  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  incidents  and  experiences  connected  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  poet's  reason  for  employing  the  acrostic  structure  was 
evidently  to  aid  the  memory.  His  motive  in  writing  was  liturgical,  that  is, 
to  furnish  hymns  that  might  be  readily  remembered  and  chanted,  probably 
in  connection  with  the  fasts  which  were  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Zechariah  the  prophet  refers  to  such  fasts  which  in  his  day  had  already  been 
observed  for  seventy  years,  beginning  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
in  586  B.C.  In  form  and  content  these  poems  were  well  adapted  to  this 
liturgical  use.  They  kept  alive  in  vivid  form  the  memories  of  Israel's  tragic 
experience.  They  aimed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  les- 
sons taught  by  their  past,  "lest  they  forget."  They  also  aimed  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  those  experiences  and  to  justify  Jehovah's  rigorous  dealing 
with  his  people,  and  thus  to  arouse  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  faith  and 
adoration  even  in  the  presence  of  overwhelming  calamity.  To  the  histo- 
rian they  are  of  inestimable  value,  for  they  reveal  the  soul  of  the  race  and 
give  contemporary  pictures  of  conditions  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  i)reced- 
ing  and  following  its  overthrow  regarding  which  Israel's  historians  are 
almost  silent. 
Author-  The  position  of  the  book  of  Lamentations  in  the  English  Bible  is  due  to 

^^^  the  influence  of  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  sujierscription  to  the  Greek 

text  of  Lamentations:  Aiid  it  came  to  pass  after  Israel  had  been  led  captive 
and  Jerusalem  laid  desolate  that  Jeremiah  sat  down  tvceping  and  lifted  up  this 
lament  over  Jerusalem.  The  tradition  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of 
Lamentations  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Greek  period  in  the  statement  of 
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the  Chronicler  (II  Chr.  35^^) :  And  Jeremiah  sang  a  song  of  lamentation  for 
Josiah,  and  all  the  singing  men  and  women  speak  of  Josiah  in  their  lamenta- 
tions to  thi^  day.  And  they  made  them  a  custom  in  Israel,  and  noiv  they  are 
written  in  Lamentations.  The  tradition  that  Jcrcniiah  was  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Lamentations  was  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that  of  all 
the  great  Hebrew  prophets  Jeremiah  alone  was  present  to  witness  the  clos- 
ing scene  in  Judah's  death  agony.  He  also,  more  frequently  than  any  other 
prophet,  interspersed  his  prophecies  with  dirges.  His  favorite  metre  was 
the  five-beat,  which,  since  the  days  of  Amos,  had  been  the  customary  lamen- 
tation metre.  Many  of  the  expressions  and  ideas  in  Lamentations  are 
peculiar  to  Jeremiah,  indicating  that,  if  he  did  not  write  these  poems,  he  at 
least  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  thought  of  those  who  composed 
them,  so  that  there  is  a  real  underlying  basis  for  the  tradition. 

The  evidence  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  author  of  Lamentations  is,  how- 
ever, cumulative  and  on  the  whole  conclusive.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  one  who  so  frequently  disregarded  the  rules  of  Hebrew  metre  would 
allow  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  artificial  limitations  of  the  acrostic.  Many 
of  the  teachings  in  Lamentations  are  also  contrary  to  those  of  Jeremiah, 
as,  for  example,  the  explanation  of  the  calamities  which  overtook  his  nation 
(cf.  5')  or  the  estimate  of  Judah's  last  king,  Zedekiah.  (Cf.,  e.  g.,  %\  4i7-  '«•  20.) 
They  reflect  rather  the  popular  attitude  toward  the  great  catastrophe.  Many 
of  the  characteristic  phrases  of  Ezekiel  are  woven  into  these  dirges,  in- 
dicating that  their  authors  were  acquainted  with  the  priest-prophet  of  the 
exile.  Certain  of  the  poems  also  reflect  later  situations  and  points  of  view. 
The  variations  in  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  in 
the  literary  style  and  excellence  of  the  different  chapters  point  clearly  to 
at  least  two  or  three  different  authors. 

Chapters  2  and  4  are  the  oldest  poems  in  the  book  and  probably  come  Date  of 
from  the  same  author.  Each  reveals  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  tragic  2^jfQj''4^ 
events  attending  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  author  are  so  strong  that  they  overcome  the  regular  limitations 
of  the  acrostic  structure.  They  reflect  the  feeling  of  astonishment  and 
stupefaction  with  which  the  survivors  regarded  the  great  catastrophe.  The 
insane  hunger  of  the  women,  the  helpless  misery  of  the  children,  the  shame- 
less indignities  heaped  upon  the  rulers  of  Judah  are  portrayed  with  remark- 
able vividness  and  fidelity.  The  influence  of  Ezekiel  may  also  be  clearly 
recognized  in  these  chapters.  (Cf.  2^'  and  Ezek.  22-*.)  The  downfall  of  the 
state  is  attributed  to  the  misleading  teachings  of  the  mercenary  priests  and 
prophets.  The  same  unusual  order  of  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is 
followed  in  both  poems,  while  in  1  that  which  became  the  later  order  is  fol- 
lowed. These  poems  were  probably  written  in  Judah  some  time  between 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  and  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  in  5G1 
B.C.,  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Zedekiah's  fatal  policy 
(2^''),  and  was  also  a  devoted  supporter  of  the  ill-fated  king  (4-").  They  are, 
therefore,  the  best  contemporary  records  that  we  have  regarding  the  ex- 
periences and  feelings  of  the  Jews  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  Babylonian 
exile. 
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Date  The  poem  in  chapter  1  is  an  acrostic  in  which  each  succeeding  letter  of 

ter  1  the  alphabet  is  followed  by  three  lines.     It  has  the  usual  order  of  the  Hebrew 

alphabet.  It  vividly  pictures  the  woes  following  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. While  the  feeling  and  language  are  less  spontanetnis  than  in  2  and  4, 
it  is  full  of  genuine  pathos.  It  strikes  many  notes  which  run  through  the 
psalms.  Jerusalem,  however,  is  no  longer  entirely  without  inhabitants, 
as  was  probably  the  case  in  the  days  immediately  following  its  destruction 
by  the  Chaldeans.  The  day  of  Jerusalem's  great  calamity  is  already  a 
memory  of  the  past  Q)  and  the  description  of  that  event  lacks  the  vividness 
of  chapters  2  and  4.  The  pitiable  lot  of  those  who  had  come  back  to  live  on 
its  ruined  site  is  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  The  taimting,  mali- 
cious attitude  of  neighboring  peoples  is  clearly  reflected.  The  culmination 
of  the  poem  is  a  fervent  petition  that  Jehovah  will  speedily  take  vengeance 
upon  these  malignant  foes.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  Cyrus  had  as  yet 
conquered  Babylon  and  granted  to  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  rebuilding 
their  sanctuary.  The  poem,  therefore,  comes  in  all  j^robability  from  a 
Palestinian  poet  who  wrote  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Babylonian  period, 
between  5G0  and  540  B.C. 
Of  Chapter  5,  like  1,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  in  the  Jewish 

terms'  community  during  the  years  following  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     The 

memories  of  that  event,  however,  are  vague.  It  was  in  the  days  of  their 
fathers  that  the  nation  paid  the  first  great  penalty  for  its  guilt.  For  these 
many  years  {^^)  Jehovah  has  apparently  forgotten  and  forsaken  his  people. 
The  basis  of  the  petition  with  which  the  poem  concludes  is  that  after  these 
many  years  the  nation  has  atoned  for  its  guilt  and  the  time  has  come  when 
Jehovah  should  pardon  and  restore.  In  contrast  with  2  and  4  the  sense 
of  national  guilt  is  much  more  prominent,  but  there  is  no  protestation  of  in- 
nocence, as  in  the  book  of  Job  and  in  the  psalms  which  come  from  the  middle 
of  the  Persian  period.  There  is  also  no  suggestion  that  the  temple  has  been 
rebuilt  or  that  the  heavy  Chaldean  yoke  has  been  removed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  chapter  comes  from  about  the  same  period  as  1,  that  is, 
the  latter  half  of  the  Babylonian  or  early  in  the  Persian  period. 
Of  Chapter  3  differs  widely  from  the  other  poems  in  the  book  of  Lamenta- 

tefs"  tions.     In  thought  and  language  it  is  closely   connected  with  Zechariah, 

Job,  II  Isaiah,  and  many  of  the  psalms.  It  lacks  the  spontaneous  feeling 
and  vigorous  literary  style  of  the  other  dirges  in  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
Its  spirit  and  language  are  those  of  the  later  psalm  literature.  The  first 
part  of  the  poem  is  a  meditation  on  Israel's  painful  experiences  in  the  past. 
The  strong  didactic  element  connects  it  with  the  reflective  psalms  and  the 
work  of  Israel's  wise  men  which  culminated  in  the  Greek  period.  The  tone 
of  this  poem  is  deeply  religious.  The  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  pictured 
with  remarkable  effectiveness  and  appreciation.  The  poem  is  apparently 
made  up  of  fragments  of  psalms  which  have  been  adjusted  to  the  acrostic 
structure  and  brought  into  a  loose  literary  unity.  Its  dependence  upon  the 
later  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  great,  and  it  is  so  far  removed  from 
the  problems  of  the  Babylonian  period,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  it  to  a  date 
earlier  than  the  last  half  of  the  Persian  or  the  first  part  of  the  Greek  period. 
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The  author  of  chapter  3,  wlio  may  have  been  the  final  editor  of  the  book 
of  Lamentations,  evidently  modelled  his  work  after  chapters  2  and  4.  He 
has  not  only  adopted  the  unusual  order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  found  in 
these  chapters  but  also  introduced  his  poem  between  these  two  earlier 
laments.  Chapter  1  was  probably  given  its  position  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  because  of  its  vivid  description  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 
It  also  furnished  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  Chapter  5 
was  placed  at  the  end  because  even  a  casual  reader  would  at  once  recognize 
that  it  reflected  conditions  a  generation  or  two  after  the  great  catastrophe 
of  586  B.C.  It  is  thus  possible  to  trace  with  reasonable  assurance  the  growth 
and  history  of  the  little  book  of  Lamentations,  which,  though  one  of  the 
shortest  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  represents  the  work  of  at  least  three 
different  authors  and  reflects  the  thought  of  as  many  centuries.  Like 
many  of  the  psalms,  it  reflects  the  unassuaged  sorrow  but  invincible  faith 
and  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  race.  Neglected  by  most  modern 
renders  in  the  Western  world,  it  is  the  book  which  voices  the  woes  of  the 
orthodox  Jews,  who  still  regard  themselves  as  exiles  without  a  country. 
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The  Song  of  Songs,  or,  as  it  is  known  in  late  tradition,  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon, is  one  of  the  latest  books  to  be  included  in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Not  only  is  it  found  in  the  third  and  latest  collection  of  writ- 
ings, but  its  position  was  questioned  by  the  famous  rabbi  Aquiba  as  late 
as  the  first  half  of  the  second  Christian  century.  Josephus's  statement 
{Contra  Apioti  V)  that  twenty-two  books  were  included  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures of  his  race  suggests  that  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  Christian  cen- 
tury the  Song  of  Songs  had  already  been  included  by  common  consent 
in  the  canon;  but  there  is  a  significant  absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
book  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  preceding  this  period.  Certain 
references  in  the  Mishna  imply  that  there  were  some  rabbis  who  still 
maintained  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs;  but  it  was 
probably  in  the  end  given  a  place  in  the  canon  because  of  its  allegorical 
interpretation  and  because  it  was  associated  with  the  name  of  Solomon. 

Under  the  iufiuence  of  the  allegorizing  tendencies  current  in  contemporary 
Greek  thought  the  Jews  of  Palestine  as  well  as  of  the  dispersion,  during  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  were  inclined  more  and  more  to  read  into  the  earlier  scriptures 
deejier  spiritual  meanings.  To  this  tendency  the  Song  of  Songs,  with  its 
fervid  Oriental  figures  and  its  passionate  feeling,  readilj'  lent  itself.  The 
result  was  that  the  ingenuitj'  of  the  Jewish  scribes  found  in  it  an  elaborate 
allegorical  history  of  the  relations  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  from 
the  days  of  the  exodus  to  the  dawn  of  the  messianic  era.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  the  early  Christian  Fathers  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  Identify- 
ing Christ  with  the  bridegroom,  they  regarded  the  bride  as  the  representa- 
tive either  of  tlie  Churcli  or  else  of  the  soul  of  the  Christian.  Huge  volumes 
were  written  by  such  scholars  as  Origen,  developing  this  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. They  remain  as  monuments  to  the  absurd  extreme  to  which  this 
method  leads  its  followers.  In  later  generations  it  became  a  favorite  occu- 
pation of  different  commentators  to  find  in  it  new  allegorical  meanings. 
Fully  a  score  of  these  difl"erent  allegorical  theories  have  been  propounded, 
each  differing  from  and  confounding  all  others.  The  blasphemous  absurd- 
ities of  some  of  these  allegorical  interpretations  to-day  need  no  refutation. 

Even  during  the  period   when  the  allegorical   method  of  interpretation 
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was  regnant,  saner  scholars  were  found  to  raise  tlieir  voices  in  protest.  The 
brilliant  and  courageous  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  who  connected  the  song 
with  the  Egyptian  marriage  of  Solomon,  was  condemned  as  a  lieretic  by 
the  second  council  of  Constantinople  in  553  a.d.,  and  the  Church  took  its 
stand  squarely  on  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  book.  It  was  not 
until  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  unchained  the  Bible  that  scholars 
began  again  to  recognize  the  natural,  naive  character  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

With  the  recognition  that  the  Song  of  Songs  was  an  expression  of  human 
love  between  man  and  woman,  two  types  of  dramatic  interpretation  arose. 
According  to  the  one,  it  is  a  series  of  dialogues  between  King  Solomon  and 
his  peasant  bride.  The  other  dramatic  theory  found  in  it  three  characters: 
the  heroine,  a  beautiful  Shulammite  maiden;  her  shepherd  lover,  to  whom 
she  remained  true;  and  King  Solomon,  who  sought  by  promises  and  flattery 
to  win  her  affections  and  thus  to  induce  her  to  remain  in  his  harem.  The 
latter  theory  is  still  held,  but  by  a  diminishing  number  of  interpreters.  It 
is  alluring  because  of  its  highly  dramatic  theme  and  the  practical  moral 
lesson  which  it  sets  forth.  Its  most  ardent  advocates  are  forced,  however, 
to  confess  that  at  many  points  the  interpretation  is  based  upon  the  ingenious 
suggestions  of  the  interpreters  rather  than  upon  any  definite  data  contained 
in  the  poem  itself.  Furthermore,  the  dramatic  interpretation  assumes  the 
Western  ideas  and  customs  of  love-making  and  ignores  the  fixed  customs 
and  very  different  ideals  with  which  the  Eastern  world  hedges  in  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage.  It  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  speeches  and  acts 
which  it  implies  would  have  been  impossible  in  an  ancient  Oriental  king- 
dom, least  of  all  under  a  despotic  monarch  like  Solomon.  Many  of  the 
scenes,  into  which  this  intricate  Western  dramatic  theory  divides  the  little 
book  of  eight  chapters,  do  not  at  the  most  require  more  than  a  minute,  if 
publicly  presented,  and  the  whole  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  assumes  that 
the  concluding  chapter  records  the  Shulammite's  farewell  to  Solomon  that 
she  may  go  and  wed  her  shepherd  lover;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  book  (3''-5') 
there  are  repeated  references  to  the  public  wedding  ceremony  which  imply 
that  this  had  already  taken  place. 

Later  studies  of  the  wedding  customs  that  still  prevail  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  and  of  the  songs  that  are  sung  on  these  festal  occasions  leave  little 
doubt  regarding  the  true  character  and  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  In 
a  famous  article  published  by  the  German  traveller  Wettstein,  in  Bastian's 
Zcitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie  of  187,3,  a  vivid  description  is  given  of  the  wedding 
ceremonies  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  east  of  Jordan  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Damascus.  Before  the  marriage  feast,  which  is  held  in  the 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  there  are  processions  and  songs. 
The  bride,  attired  in  her  wedding-garments,  with  sword  in  hand,  dances 
before  the  attendant  guests,  who  sing  her  charms  with  characteristic  Orien- 
tal license.  After  the  wedding  there  is  a  seven  days'  feast  called  the  Kmg's 
Week,  in  which  the  bride  and  groom  are  daily  placed  upon  an  improvised 
throne  and  saluted  as  king  and  queen.  The  king,  having  captured  his 
bride,  is  acclaimed  victor  by  the  attendant  guests.  Songs  are  sung  in  turn 
by  the  bride  and  groom  and  their  friends,  describing  in  detail  and  without 
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reserve  tlie  pliysieal  charms  of  the  pretended  king  and  queen.  The  bride 
is  acclaimed  the  fairest  among  women  and  for  a  brief  time  she  tastes  the  joys 
of  regal  pomp. 

This  custom  evidently  explains  the  otherwise  obscure  references  to  Sol- 
omon and  the  Shulammite.  As  Budde  has  truly  said,  the  historic  Solomon 
figures  no  more  in  the  Song  of  Songs  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
where  the  lilies  are  said  to  be  more  beautiful  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
(Mt.  6-^).  lie  is  simplj'  the  grand  monarch  who  in  later  Oriental  tradition 
was  the  superlative  type  of  royal  magnificence.  Thus  in  1^  tlie  sunburnt 
Shulamuute  is  likened  to  the  curtains  of  Solomon;  in  3^  the  palanquin  upon 
which  the  bridegroom  is  borne  on  his  wedding-day  is  called  the  litter  of 
Solomon.  In  memory  of  Israel's  early  glories  the  attendants  of  the 
bride  are,  in  3",  called  daughters  of  Jerusalem  and  the  bridegroom  is  ad- 
dressed as  King  Solomon.  In  6^  the  simple  love  of  the  bride  and  groom  is 
contrasted  with  the  artificial  splendor  of  Solomon's  harem.  In  8^^-  ^^  the 
bride  contentedly  compares  her  humble  lot  with  Solomon's  wealth  and 
magnificence.  Similarly,  the  term  Shulammite  is  used  interchangeably 
with  the  phrase  the  Jiiost  beautiful  of  women.  It  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the 
modern  title  queen  that  is  applied  to  the  peasant  bride  during  her  wedding 
week.  It  was  apparently  suggested  by  the  story  of  Abishag  the  Shulam- 
mite, the  fairest  maiden  of  Israel,  who  was  chosen  as  the  consort  of  David 
in  his  old  age,  and  whom,  later,  Adonijah,  the  king's  oldest  son,  sought,  at 
the  cost  of  his  life,  to  make  his  bride  (I  Kgs.  V,  2^'"^^).  The  popular  story 
regarding  Abishag  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  peasants  of  Palestine.  Such  passages  as  V-  ^^  and  6^  imply 
that  the  heroine  of  the  Song  of  Songs  was  for  the  time  treated  as  a  queen. 
In  the  opening  chapter  the  contrast  between  the  transcendent  beauty  and 
royal  honors  attributed  to  her  by  her  attendants  and  her  own  peasant  fea- 
tures and  simple  tastes  is  the  dominant  motif. 

The  Bible  contains  few  references  to  the  details  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
marriage  ceremony.  The  two  famous  marriages  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  those  of  Jacob  in  Genesis  29  and  of  Samson  in  Judges  14.  In 
each  case  the  wedding-feast  was  held  in  the  home  of  the  bride.  The  culmi- 
nation of  the  marriage  ceremony  was  the  leading  home  of  the  bride  by  the 
bridegroom.  From  Genesis  29^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Hebrew  bride 
was  veiled.  Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  accompanied  by  attend- 
ant friends.  Jeremiah  7^^  refers  to  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride,  implying  that  in  ancient  times,  as  to-day,  they  joined  with 
their  friends  in  the  wedding-songs  which  were  then  sung. 

Dalman,  in  his  Paldstiniseher  Diwan,  has  confirmed  and  supplemented  the 
data  earlier  collected  by  Wettstein  regarding  the  Palestinian  wedding  cus- 
toms. On  the  day  preceding  the  wedding-feast  the  bride  comes  out  from 
her  home  dressed  in  her  wedding-garments,  bearing  two  torclies  in  her  hand, 
and  sings  certain  songs  in  which  the  attendant  maidens  and  occasionally 
the  bridegroom  respond  or  take  up  the  refrain.  At  certain  points  one  female 
singer  joins  in  and  the  chorus  repeats  the  verse.  Two  versions  of  this  ante- 
nuptial bride  song  or  parade  song,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  preserved  (Dal- 
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man,  254-261).     The  Nazareth  version,  in  which  the  attendant  guests  first 
speak,  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

Attendants : 

March  hither,  in  the  name  of  God,  thou  Fair  One, 
Thou  rose  in  the  garden  of  flowers! 
The  carnation  blossom,  O  bride. 
And  the  jasmin  o'ershadow  us. 

Stand  up.     Mount  thy  throne  ;"| 
The  doves  coo  to  thee, 
The  queen  herself  ministers  to  thee, 
Thou  Arab  maiden,  thou  fair  one  ! 

Stand  up  !  go  into  the  guest  room. 
See,  what  does  thy  bridegroom  lack ! 

0  my  lord,  he  increases  his  wealth 

That  he  may  liberally  give  thee  the  purse  of  gold. 

Bridegroom  : 

She  went  past  me  with  Egyptian  earrings. 
All  the  fish  of  the  sea  bestir  themselves; 

1  will  bring  thee  to  my  breast. 

And  lay  thee  to  sleep  on  the  heavenly  bed. 

Attendants :  ^ 

When  they  came  to  bring  thee. 

They  set  thee  on  the  w^agon; 

Thej'  paid  a  hundred  lira  to  thy  father,  O  thou  bride ' 

O  thou  bride,  thou  fair  one ! 

Bridegroom : 

Stand  up  and  come  to  me. 
Thou  with  the  rose  red  garment. 
By  the  life  of  thy  distinguished  father 
O  bride,  as  thou  marchest  about. 

Attendants : 
She  puts  on  the  wooden  shoes  to  walk  about. 
In  order  to  walk  about  until  she  eats  at  night — 
*By  the  life  of  my  father  I  eat  not 
Without  a  great  number  of  songs.' 

Bridegroom : 

Remain  standing  proudly  before  me, 
O  sweet  one,  thou  hast  disturbed  my  mind. 
And  the  gain — thou  art  my  possession, 
0  thou  bride,  O  my  eyes ! 
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Attendants : 

The  (laughter  of  nol)le,s  marches  about 
With  two  kindled  torches — 
Rise  up.     Mount  thy  high  throne, 
By  the  life  of  thy  esteemed  father. 

Bride : 

By  the  life  of  my  father  I  go  not  up 
Without  eight  maid -servants: 
Two  on  account  of  the  faslii(jn, 
Two  on  account  of  the  room. 
Two  to  loosen  my  butt(jns, 
Two  for  the  heavenly  bed. 

Ronca  Similar  songs  are  sung  by  the  attendants  when  the  bride  is  given  to  the 

by  the  groom  and  also  when  the  bridegroom  receives  the  bride.     The  one  sung  by 

attend-  ^^"^  °^  ^^^^  w'cdding  gucsts  when  the  bride  is  given  to  the  groom  concludes 

ants  with  the  words : 

When  thou  goest  into  the  garden  of  flowers,  sittest  in  thy  happiness 
By  God,  think  of  us  and  we  will  not  forget  thee. 

Songs  are  also  sung  as  the  bride  dances  before  the  guests.     In  one  song  the 

bride  sings  the  first  half  of  the  line,  as  she  dances,  while  the  chorus  answers 

with  the  second  half.     All  the  attendant  guests  beat  the  time  by  clapping 

their  hands. 

A  late  These  modern  wedding  customs  furnish  the  key  for  the  interpretation 

tion  of        of  the  Song  of  Songs.     Many  figures  and  allusions  that  are  meaningless 

love'^^"^       to  the  Western  reader  become  clear  in  the  light  of  still  existing  Oriental 

and  customs.     The  Hebrew  text,  by  means  of  its  verbal  and  pronominal  forms, 

riage  also  indicates,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  gender  of  the  one  addressed.     The 

aongs         Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  drama  but  a  collection  of  love  and  marriage  songs 

sung  or  recited  in  connection  with  the  different  scenes  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 

wedding  ceremony.     Apparently,  they  are  arranged  in  the  same  general 

order  in  which  they  were  used,  although  many  rearrangements  have  been 

proposed  by  modern  scholars.     They  were  written  from  the  same  point  of 

view  and  probably  all  put  in  form  by  the  same  editor.     The  presence  of 

certain  Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Persian  words,  and  the  constant  use  of  the 

late  form  of  the  Hebrew  relative  pronoun,  indicate  that  they  were  probably 

written  during  the  Greek  period. 

SiiKces-  Their  dramatic  form  may  also  reflect  the  influence  of  contact  with  Greek 

literary       literature  ami  thought.     There  are  suggestions  throughout  these  songs  of 

unity  a  certain  literary  imity.     Thus,  for  example,  the  bride  is  repeatedly  spoken 

of  as  a  garden  (e.  g.,  4'^  G^*  ').     This  figure,  however,  is  still   used  in  the 

modern  Arab  wedding-songs.     It  is  also  found  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  song 

which  a  maiden  sang  to  her  lover.     Here,  however,  the  lover,  not  the  bride, 

is  likened  to  a  garden.     This  Egyptian   poem  also  suggests  many  other 

points  of  likeness  with  the  Song  of  Songs :  , 
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I  am  thy  favorite  sister, 

And  thou  art  to  me  as  a  garden, 

AVhioh  I  have  planted  with  flowers 

And  all  kinds  of  fragrant  herbs. 

Fair  is  the  spot,  where'er  we  be. 

If  only  thy  hand  is  laid  upon  mine; 

Pensive  is  our  mood  and  happy  our  heart. 

Because  we  are  together. 

To  hear  thy  voice  is  like  a  draught  of  wine, 

And  to  listen  to  thee  is  life  to  me ! 

To  see  thee  is  better  far 

To  me  than  eating  and  drinking  ! 

Throughout  the  Song  of  Songs  the  bridegroom  is  likened  to  King  Solomon 
and  the  bride's  attendants  are  spoken  of  as  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this  was  but  a  part  of  the  dramatic  symbolism  which  characterizes  even 
the  modern  Palestinian  wedding.  Another  mark  of  unity  is  the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  simple  beauties  of  nature  that  runs  through  all  the  songs.  An 
allusion  like  that  in  1^  to  the  bride's  features,  browned  by  the  sun  because 
of  her  life  out  in  the  vineyards,  is  explained  in  a  later  song  (8^^).  Similar 
refrains  recur  throughout  the  book,  as,  for  example,  in  2^^,  4'',  and  8^*.  The 
following  refrain,  in  slightly  variant  forms,  concludes  several  of  the  songs 
(2^  3\  8') : 

I  adjure  you,  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  gazelles  or  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 

That  you  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  love  until  it  please. 

In  the  opening  section  (P-S'')  the  bride  is  apparently  in  her  home  sur-  Love- 
roundc'd  by  her  attendant  maidens,  who  are  probablj'  aiding  her  in  pre-  ^°°^^ 
paring  for  the  coming  wedding  ceremony.  Then  she  receives  a  visit  from 
her  plighted  lover.  The  bride  frankly  expresses  her  love  and  yearnings 
for  him  and  for  the  joys  of  marriage,  while  her  attendants  at  times  join 
with  her.  During  the  recital  the  bride  recalls  certain  of  the  scenes  that 
preceded  the  open  plighting  of  her  love,  as,  for  example,  in  2^-^'  *"i^,  and 
sings  certain  songs  which  are  love  poems  rather  than  mere  wedding-songs. 
Oriental  customs  give  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  open  expression  of  love 
except  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  ceremony.  Then  the  bride  is  not  only 
free  but  is  expected  to  express  without  restraint  and  in  superlative  terms 
the  character  and  intensity  of  the  love  which  she  feels  for  the  man  who  is 
soon  to  become  her  husband.  In  the  East,  where  the  parents  of  the  bride 
and  groom  arrange  all  the  i)reliminaries  of  the  marriage,  this  is  the  Oriental 
equivalent  of  the  Occidental  period  of  courtship. 

The  song  in  S*"'"  is  evidently  sung  by  the  wedding  guests  and  proclaims    The 
the  approach  of  the  bridegroom  to  his  bride.     He  is  likened  to  Solomon  and    wed- 
is  surrounded  by  his  male  friends  who,  in  keeping  with  the  dramatic  repre-   g^^|' 
sentation,  are  called  mighty  warriors.     The  song  in  4^-5^  voices  the  bride- 
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groom's  praise  of  his  bride  and  culminates  in  tlie  public  plighting  of  their 
troth.  In  the  next  scene  (5^-(5^)  the  bride  is  apparently  again  alone  with  her 
companions,  and  she  describes  in  characteristic  Oriental  figures  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  lover.  In  C-S^  the  attendant  guests  unite  with  the  bridegroom 
in  describing  the  charms  of  the  bride  as  she  dances  before  them.  This  scene 
also  concludes  with  a  public  avowal  of  her  love.  The  last  scene  (8^-")  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  when  the  bridegroom 
conducts  his  bride  to  his  home.  At  the  threshold  of  her  new  life  she  pro- 
tests her  love  for  her  husband  in  words  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  depth 
of  feeling.  She  also  glories  in  her  tested  virtue  and  expresses  her  content- 
ment with  her  humble  lot. 
Aim  Xlie  aim  of  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Songs  was  evidently  to  present  a 

Song  of  ritual  to  be  used  in  the  wedding  ceremonies  that  would  be  both  noble  and 
bonga  chaste.  Doubtless  he  drew  his  material  from  the  love  and  wedding  songs 
that  had  long  been  current  among  the  people  of  Palestine.  Some  of  them 
may  well  come  from  the  days  preceding  the  exile,  when  the  memory  of  the 
glories  of  Solomon's  kingdom  and  the  story  of  Abishag  the  Shulammite,  the 
fairest  maiden  of  Israel,  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Pos- 
sibly the  poet  has  preserved  the  songs  that  were  actually  sung  at  a  certain 
wedding  where  he  was  a  guest.  There  are  personal  allusions,  as,  for  example, 
in  8'\  which  favor  this  conclusion;  but  in  general  these  songs  are  generic; 
that  is,  they  are  adapted  to  use  at  any  peasant  wedding  ceremony.  While 
they  do  not  adequately  present  the  sanctity  and  beauty  inherent  in  our 
modern  ideal  of  marriage,  for  that  ideal  was  unknown  to  the  East,  they  do 
extol  nobly  and  exquisitely  the  sanctity  and  beauty  of  true  love  between 
man  and  woman.  Nowhere  in  literature  has  this  divine  passion  been  more 
beautifully  described  than  in  the  words  which  the  bride  addresses  to  her  hus- 
band as  she  enters  his  home,  thereby  making  complete  the  marriage  relation : 

Love  is  as  strong  as  death; 
Jealousy  is  as  irresistible  as  Sheol; 
Its  flames  are  flames  of  fire, 
A  very  flame  of  Jehovah. 
Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
Nor  can  floods  drown  it. 

Its  These  songs  reflect  the  naivete  and  the  passion  of  the  Eastern  world  and 

and  per-  the  roguishncss  and  simplicity  of  the  early  peasant  life.  The  simplicity 
^LtSe"*^  of  the  country  maiden  and  her  contentment  with  her  plain  lot  stand  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  fulsome  praise  heaped  upon  her  by  her  friends  and 
attendants.  The  description  of  the  charms  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  characterized  by  that  concreteness  and  frankness  which  distinguish  the 
Oriental  poetry  even  of  to-day  from  that  of  the  Western  world.  The  trop- 
ical luxury  of  the  figures  at  times  produces  a  jarring  effect  upon  our  Western 
ears,  and  yet  in  their  descriptions  of  springtime  and  in  their  love  of  nature 
and  of  the  simple  joys  of  life  the  poems  of  the  Song  of  Songs  command  a 
high  place  in  the  world's  literature.     While  the  book  lacks  the  lofty  religious 
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teachings  that  characterize  many  of  the  prophetic  writings,  its  literary 
beauty,  its  reflection  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  early  Hebrews,  and  its 
strong  and  effective  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  pure  and  true  love  be- 
tween man  and  woman  vindicate  its  place  among  those  marvellous  writ- 
ings which  aim  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  human  experience. 
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The  biblical  references  to  music  and  song  in  connection  with  Israel's 
religion  are  so  few  that  they  leave  scores  of  questions  unanswered.  The 
Hebrews,  however,  in  their  art  and  material  civilization,  followed  closely 
the  example  of  their  more  advanced  neighbors  on  the  east  and  west.  The 
clearest  illustrations  of  musical  instruments  that  come  from  the  Jewish  race 
are  found  at  Rome  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  commemorates  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state;  but  the  Egyptian,  13al)ylouian,  and  Assyrian 
monuments  contain  many  suggestive  pictures  of  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments. These  are  supplemented  by  references  in  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves, so  that  through  the  records  of  these  ancient  peoples  it  is  possible  to 
gain  a  reasonably  definite  conception  of  the  place  of  music  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  On  a  tablet  of  the  Sumerian  king  Urukagina,  who  lived 
about  3'200  B.C.,  definite  provision  is  made  for  the  salary  of  his  temple  sing- 
ers. Far  back  in  the  old  Egyptian  kingdom  one  of  the  chief  court  officials 
w-as  the  director  of  the  royal  music.  Music  both  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
was  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  song.  In  Egypt  the  musi- 
cians were  men,  who  ordinarily  sang  as  they  played.  They  were  also  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  women,  who  danced  as  they  sang.  In  one  ancient 
bas-relief  the  women  are  represented  as  playing  on  castanets  and  tambou- 
rines. From  the  famous  Tell-el-Amarna  letters  comes  a  picture  of  a  harpist 
accompanied  by  seven  blind  singers  who  are  clapping  their  hands  in  Orien- 
tal fashion  in  order  to  mark  time.  In  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  of  Canaan,  two  Egyptian  priests 
are  represented  as  playing  on  beautifully  constructed  harps  with  ten  to 
twelve  strings.  The  harp  appears  to  have  been  a  native  Egyptian  instru- 
ment. The  lyre — the  Egyptian  name  of  which  is  practically  identical  with 
the  Hebrew— was  evidently  an  importation  from  Asia.  On  one  Egyptian 
monument  a  Bedouin,  with  unmistakable  Semitic  countenance,  is  pictured 
playing  on  a  crude  lyre.  Another  famous  Egyptian  picture  portrays  an 
ancient  orchestra  with  six  players,  all  of  whom  are  women;  a  large,  standing 
harp  with  thirteen  strings,  a  lyre,  a  kutc,  a  smaller  harp  carried  over  the 
shoulder,  and  a  double  flute  can  clearly  be  distinguished.  The  sixth  woman 
is  clapping  her  hands  to  beat  time.  A  collection  of  ancient  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian  hynms,  originally  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
cult  at  Ur,  contains  this  suggestive  addendum: 

To  the  temple  of  the  god  let  us  go  with  a  song  of  petition  upon  a  lyre. 
The  psalmists  shall  sing, 
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The  psalmists  a  chant  of  lordly  praise  shall  sing, 
The  psalmists  a  chant  upon  a  lyre  shall  sing.* 

On  an   elaborate  Assyrian   bas-relief  coming  from   the  reign   of   Ashur-    Among 
banipal,  the  great  patron  of  art  and  literature,  an  orchestra  is  portrayed    Baby- 
consisting  of  twenty-six  performers.     The  instruments  include  seven  port-    ifnj^ns 
able  harps,  one  dulcimer,  two  double  flutes,  and  a  drum.     These  instruments    Assyr- 
are  all  i)layed  by  men,  but  the  players  are  accompanied  by  four  women  and   '*°^ 
nine  children  arranged  in  order  of  size  and  all  clapping  their  hands  to  mark 
time.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  members  of  this  ancient  Semitic 
band  are  represented  in  the  act  of  singing,  for  one  woman  is  compressing 
her  throat  with  her  hand,  as  do  the  modern  Orientals,  in  order  to  produce 
the  shrill,  high  tremolo.     Another  slab   in   the  British  Museum  pictures 
Semitic  captives,  possibly  Hebrews,  playing  on  lyres  as  they  march  in  pro- 
cession before  an  Assyrian  soldier.     The  picture  vividly  recalls  the  state- 
ment in  Psalm  137'"^  that  the  Hebrew  captives  hung  their  harps  on  the 
poplars  as  they  sat  weeping  beside  the  rivers  of  Babylon : 

For  there  our  captors  demanded  of  us  words  of  song. 

They  who  spoiled  us  commanded,  'Sing  for  us  a  song  of  Zion.' 

A  few  references  in  the  Old  Testament  suggest  the  character  of  the  musi-  The 

cal  instruiuents  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.     In  Judges  11^''  it  is  stated  that  ent 

Jephthah's  daughter  came  out  with  tambourines  and  dances  to  meet  the  j^g^ru-' 

warriors  as  they  returned  from  their  victories  over  the  Ammonites.     Accord-  ments 

ing  to  the  ancient  story  in  I  Samuel  10^-  ^°,  Saul,  after  leaving  Samuel,  met  by  the 

a  band  of  prophets  with  a  lyre,  a  tambourine,  a  flute,  and  a  harp.     Psalm  P|" 
150^"^  contains  a  summary  of  the  musical  instruments  later  employed  by 
the  Israelites  in  connection  with  their  religious  services : 

Praise  him  with  the  blast  of  the  horn. 
Praise  him  with  the  harp  and  lyre, 
Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance. 
Praise  him  with  strings  and  pipe. 
Praise  him  with  sounding  cymbals. 
Praise  him  with  clashing  cymbals. 

Six  instruments  are  here  mentioned  by  name.  The  horn,  or  trumpet, 
mentioned  first,  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  musical  instruments  used 
by  the  Hebrews.  It  was  simply  the  ram's  horn  adapted  to  musical  use. 
It  appears  from  the  references  to  it  that  it  was  used  chiefly  in  announcing 
the  beginnings  of  the  year  of  jubilee  and  the  important  festivals.  Psalm 
8P.  "reads: 

Blow  the  trumpet  at  the  new  moon. 

At  the  full  moon,  on  our  feast  day; 

For  it  is  a  statute  for  Israel, 

An  ordinance  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

*  Langdon,  Sum.  and  Bab.  Hymns,  70. 
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Trumf)ets  were  also  blown  by  the  priest  to  indicate  the  difFerent  stages  in 
the  temple  service.  The  two  trumpets  pictured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome  are  straight  and  long  and  have  flaring,  bell-like  ends.  They  were 
probably  made  of  metal.  Several  instruments  of  percussion  were  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  tambourine,  or  timbrel,  was  used  in  connection  with 
the  popular  dances  and  in  connection  with  religious  music  of  the  most 
joyous  character.     Psalm  81  begins: 


Sing  aloud  to  God,  our  strength. 
Shout  to  the  God  of  Jacob, 
Raise  a  song  and  sound  the  timbrel. 
The  pleasant  lyre  with  the  harp. 

As  among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  the  lyre  and  harp  were  ap- 
parently the  favorite  instruments.  There  is  no  means  of  determining  their 
exact  Hebrew  form  except  from  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  The  two  harp- 
like instruments  pictured  on  the  late  Jewish  coins  are  vase-shaped,  with 
three  or  four  vertical  strings  extending  from  the  btuse  to  a  cross  piece  above 
which  rests  on  supports  rising  on  either  side.  The  lyre  and  the  harp  were 
used  only  on  joyful  occasions,  such  as  feasts  and  happy  religious  services. 
The  harp  among  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  consecrated  almost 
entirely  to  worship.  In  I  Chronicles  15^°  there  is  a  reference  to  harps  set 
to  female  voices.  The  same  musical  direction  is  found  in  the  superscrip- 
tion to  Psalm  46.  The  implication  is  that  the  harp  was  pitched  high  and 
used  to  accompany  soprano  voices. 

Of  the  wind  instruments,  the  flute  is  the  most  important.  Originally  it 
was  made  of  reed,  but  later  of  wood  bored  through,  as  its  Hebrew  name 
indicates.  There  were  many  varieties  of  flutes.  The  more  primitive  had 
only  three  or  four  holes  while  the  later  appear  to  have  had  seven,  covering 
the  entire  octave.  The  double  flute,  or  Pan's  pipe,  was  in  common  use 
among  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  and  probably  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  more  sombre  music  of  the  flute  was  the  common  accompaniment  of 
mourning  and  of  the  sadder  and  more  pensive  songs.  There  is  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  in  the  second  temple  there  was  a  primitive  pipe-organ  pro- 
vided with  a  leather  bellows  and  a  wind-box  with  ten  openings.  Into  each 
of  these  openings  a  pipe  with  ten  holes  was  fitted,  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  organ  one  hundred  distinct  tones.  Inasmuch  as  the  hy- 
draulic organ  was  discovered  by  Ctesibias  about  250  B.C.,  it  is  possible  that 
some  such  organ  was  used  in  the  later  temple. 

The  picture  of  the  Egyptian  priests  playing  on  harps  implies  that  musical 
instruments  were  used  by  the  people  of  the  Nile  in  connection  with  their 
religious  services.  During  the  days  of  the  new  empire  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  Egyptian  queen  was  to  lead  the  female  singers  in  the  ritual. 
In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  most  of  the  musicians  appear  to  have  been  priests. 
The  few  allusions  in  the  pre-exilic  Old  Testament  records  imjjly  that  from 
the  earliest  times  both  music  and  song  played  an  imiiortant  part  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.     The  band  of  prophets  who  were  prophesying, 
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that  is,  probably  giving  expression  to  their  ecstasy  in  song  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  lyre,  tambourine,  and  harp,  were  coming  from  the  high  place 
where  they  had  evidently  been  worshipping.  The  ancient  record  in  II 
Samuel  G'^  states  that  David  was  dancing  (probably  whirling)  before  Jehovah 
■with  all  his  might,  as  he  with  all  Israel  brought  the  ark  of  Jehovah  to  Jeru- 
salem with  shouting  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Elisha,  according  to 
n  Kings  3^^,  in  order  to  prophesy,  called  for  a  minstrel,  for  whenever  the  min- 
strel played  the  power  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him.  The  most  significant 
statement  is  that  of  the  prophet  Amos,  as  he  preached,  probably  on  a  festal 
occasion  at  the  royal  sanctuary  at  Bethel : 

Banish  from  me  the  noise  of  your  songs. 

For  to  the  melody  of  your  lyres  I  will  not  listen.     (5^'.) 

Lamentations  2^  also  contains  the  important  statement : 

The  foreign  conquerors  have  made  a  din  in  Jehovah's  house  as  in  the  day  of 
solemn  assembly. 

Clearly,  music  and  song  were  both  used  by  the  Hebrews  of  the  pre-exilic 
period  in  connection  with  their  temple  worship,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  a  special  class  of  singers.  Ezekiel,  in  his  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple  officials  and  of  the  temple  itself,  makes  no  reference  to 
them  or  to  any  special  provision  for  this  part  of  the  ritual.  It  is  even  more 
significant  that  the  detailed  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  contain  no  references 
to  temple  singers  or  to  their  support.  The  natural  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  that  there  was  no  special  class  but  that  the  singing  at  the  pre-exilic 
Hebrew  sanctuaries  was  voluntary  and  that  the  assembled  worshippers 
as  a  whole  participated  in  it.  The  simple  music  required  was  probably,  as 
in  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  supplied  by  the  priests  of  each  sanctuary. 

Isaiah  30^*'  ^^,  although  post-exilic,  suggests  the  nature  of  the  early  song   Nature 
services  in  connection  with  the  temple :  song 

service 

A  song  shall  you  have  on  your  lips,  as  on  a  night  when  a  feast  is  celebrated. 
And  you  shall  have  gladness  of  heart  like  the  one  who  sets  forth  with  a  flute 
To  go  to  the  Mount  of  Jehovah,  to  the  Rock  of  Israel. 

In  the  traditional  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  David  the  author  of  I  Chronicles  15^^'^^  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
musical  customs  in  vogue  at  least  during  the  Greek  period  when  he  lived: 
So  the  singers  Ileman,  Asaph  and  Ethan,  were  to  sound  aloud  on  cymbals  of 
brass,  lohile  other  singers  played  on  lyres  set  to  female  voices  .  .  .  and  with 
harps  set  to  the  octave  to  lead.  .  .  .  And  certain  other  priests  blew  the  truvipet 
before  the  ark  of  God.  In  its  poetic  paraphrase  of  this  tradition  Psalm  68"^*  •  ^^ 
completes  the  picture: 

They  have  seen  thy  procession,  O  Jehovah, 
The  processions  of  my  God,  my  King  to  the  sanctuary; 
The  singers  went  before;  behind  the  musicians; 
In  the  midst  maidens  playing  on  timbrels. 
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In  the  original  text  preserved  in  I  Esdras  ¥''^  it  is  stated  that  the  exiles  who 
returned  after  their  liberation  by  Cyrus  praised  the  God  of  their  fathers  .  .  .  and 
exulted  seven  days  loith  music  and  rejoicing.  The  fiftieth  chapter  of  Ben 
Sira  contains  the  most  detailed  picture  of  the  post-exilic  temple  service, 
probably  as  it  was  observed  on  the  day  of  atonement: 

Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron, 

They  blew  on  the  trumpets  of  beaten  work. 

They  blew  and  sent  forth  a  mighty  blast, 

As  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High. 

Then  all  the  people  together  hasted. 

They  fell  down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground, 

To  worship  their  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  Most  High. 

The  singers  also  praised  him  with  their  voices; 

In  the  whole  house  was  there  made  sweet  melody,     i}^-^^.) 

The  From  these  vivid  descriptions  and  from  the  nature  of  the  instruments 

of  the  used  in  connection  with  the  Hebrew  w'orship  it  is  possible  to  draw  certain 
temple  definite  inferences  regarding  the  character  of  the  music  used  in  the  services 
of  the  second  temple.  The  music  employed  by  the  Jews  to-day  throws 
little  light  on  the  problem,  for  it  has  preserved  few,  if  any,  of  the  old  mel- 
odies. The  instruments  employed  and  the  musical  terms  used  in  the  psalms 
indicate  that  Hebrew  music  was  strident  and  noisy.  Harmony  in  our  mod- 
ern sense  was  apparently  unknown,  even  as  it  is  to  the  Turks  and  Persians 
and  Arabs  to-day.  This  does  not  mean  that  Hebrew  music  was  necessarily 
dissonant.  A  modern  Arab  chorus  almost  always  sings  in  unison.  The 
melody  is  not  appreciated  by  an  Occidental  because  it  is  rh^ythmical  rather 
than  harmonious.  II  Chronicles  5^^  contains  the  suggestive  statement :  Both 
the  trumpeters  and  the  singers  were  as  one,  making  oyie  sound  to  praise  Jehovah. 
This  probably  means  that  the  trumpeters  all  played  together  on  the  same 
note  during  the  pauses,  while  the  voices  sang  the  air  in  unison.  The  super- 
scriptions to  a  few  of  the  psalms  suggest  that  the  melody  was  sometimes 
reduplicated  in  octaves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  octave  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  religious  scale  was  probably  diatonic,  each  song 
being  sung  on  one  prevailing  key.  The  pauses  were  determined  by  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  Unlike  our  modern  chants,  interpretation  of  the 
ideas  was  the  chief  end  sought  and  the  melody  was  entirely  secondary.  The 
monotony  was  still  further  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  antiphonal  or 
alternating  choruses.  Unfortunately,  the  directions  regarding  the  change 
of  speakers  or  choruses,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  been  lost,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  infer  from  the  contents  of  the  psalms  themselves  how  the  dif- 
ferent parts  were  intended  to  be  rendered.  Like  the  weird,  fascinating 
music  which  is  still  used  by  certain  Mohammedan  sects  in  connection  with 
their  religious  services,  the  music  and  songs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  ini- 
doubtedly  made  a  powerful  emotional  impression  upon  the  worshippers. 
Unlike  some  of  our  complicated  modern  music,  it  never  concealed  but  ever 
aided  in  revealing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  was  intended  to  inter- 
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pret,  and  thus  served  to  establish  the  sense  of  a  close,  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  worshippers  and  their  God. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  temple  singers  by  later  Judaism  is  an  index  History 
of  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  important  place  held  by  music  and  song  tempte 
in  the  ritual.  The  history  of  the  temple  singers  is  enveloped  in  much  ob-  singers 
scurity.  The  chief  sources  of  information  are  (1)  the  superscriptions  to 
the  psalms,  (2)  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  was  himself 
a  temple  singer  and  intensely  interested  in  this  class,  and  (3)  the  data  found 
in  the  later  Jewish  writings.  One  of  the  older  groups  of  songs  in  the  Psalter 
(42-49)  is  dedicated  to  the  sons  of  Korah.  These  were  apparently  a  guild 
of  temple  singers,  called  the  sons  of  Korah,  even  as  the  early  Hebrew  priests 
were  called  the  sons  of  Levi  and  the  prophetic  guilds  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
Another  group  of  psalms,  apparently  coming  from  a  little  later  period,  are 
similarly  dedicated  to  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Two  later  psalms  (88,  89)  are 
associated  with  the  names  of  Heman  and  Ethan.  The  implication,  therefore, 
of  these  superscriptions  is  that  the  oldest  group  of  singers  bore  the  name 
sons  of  Korah  and  that  the  other  guilds  came  into  existence,  or  at  least  into 
prominence,  at  later  periods.  This  conclusion  is  in  general  confirmed  by 
the  writings  of  the  Chronicler.  In  his  version  of  the  census  of  the  Judean 
community,  found  in  Ezra  2"*^  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Nehemiah  7"  and 
also  in  Nehemiah  11^^,  the  temple  singers  are  known  simply  as  the  sons  of 
Asaph.  These  lists  apparently  represent  conditions  in  the  Judean  com- 
munity during  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  Greek 
periods.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  temple  singers  w^ere  originally  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Levites.  Their  membership  in  the  musical  guilds 
probably  depended  upon  their  inclinations  and  ability.  In  Nehemiah  10-^ 
they  are  ranked  side  by  side  with  the  porters  and  temple  servants. 

In  the  davs  of  the  Chronicler,  however  (circa  250  B.C.),  the  older  guild    For- 

*■         ^  ,  tunes 

of  the  sons  of  Korah  had  apparently  disappeared  and  are  represented  sim-  of  the 
ply  by  the  sub-guild  of  Heman.  This  is  directly  implied  by  the  Chronicler  f^orah^ 
in  I  CliTonicles  G^^"^^,  where  he  makes  Heman  a  descendant  of  Korah.  It  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  superscription  to  Psalm  88,  which  is  classified  as  a  psalm 
of  the  sons  of  Korah;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  superscription  it  is  also 
designated  as  a  Maskil  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  Why  the  sons  of  Korah 
lost  their  prestige  must  remain  a  question  of  conjecture.  According  to  I 
Chronicles  9^'  and  20^-  ^*  and  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  the  Chronicler 
the  Korahites  were  simply  doorkeepers  and  guardians  of  the  temple.  Pos- 
sibly the  late  priestly  story  in  Numbers  16  regarding  the  rebellion  of  the 
Korahites  and  of  the  signal  judgment  that  overtook  them  is  the  late  tra- 
ditional record  of  a  rebellion  of  this  guild  of  temple  singers  against  the  regular 
priests.  These  were  designated  in  post-exilic  days  as  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
that  is,  the  guild  of  priests  that  guarded  the  ark  (Hebrew  V'^^,  ark).  In 
II  Clironicles  20^^,  however,  the  Chronicler  speaks  of  the  Korahites  as 
singers,  but  he  assigns  their  activity  to  an  early  period  in  Israel's  history, 
thus  confirming  the  conclusions  already  drawn :  In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat 
the  Levites  of  the  sons  of  the  Kohathites  and  of  the  sons  of  the  Korahites  stood  up 
to  praise  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  with  an  exceedingly  loud  voice. 
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The  Chronicler  also  identifies  the  three  guilds  of  temple  singers  of  his 
day  with  the  Levites  and  in  his  characteristic  way  traces  their  appointment 
to  the  days  of  David.  Thus  I  Chronicles  15^®-  ^''  reads :  David  also  commanded 
the  chief  of  the  Levites  to  appoint  their  kinsmen  the  singers  with  instruments  of 
music,  lyres,  harps,  and  cymbals,  icho  should  raise  shouts  of  rejoicing.  So  the 
Levites  appointed  Ilcman,  the  son  of  Joel;  and  of  his  kinsmen  Asaph,  the  son 
of  Berechia  and  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  their  kinsman,  Ethan,  the  son  of  Kushaiah. 
These  data  indicate  rather  clearly  the  history  of  the  temple  singers  during 
the  Persian  and  Greek  periods.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  them  in 
contemporary  writings  and  in  the  Pentateuch  imply  that  they  did  not  be- 
come prominent  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period  after  Nehemiah 
had  restored  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  priestly  law  associated  with 
Ezra  had  been  instituted.  Their  growing  prominence  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  emphasis  which  the  late  priestly  law  and  the  leaders  of  the  Judean 
community  placed  upon  the  temple  and  its  ritual.  It  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  song 
service.  The  guild  of  the  Korahites  appears  to  have  flourished  during  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period  and  to  have  been  originally 
distinct  from  the  priests  and  Levites.  Before  the  close  of  the  Persian  period 
the  sons  of  Asaph  succeeded,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  position  and  prestige  at 
first  held  by  the  sons  of  Korah.  Possibly  the  sons  of  Asaph,  as  the  Chron- 
icler states,  were  enlisted  from  the  Levites.  Their  non-Levitical  origin 
may  explain  why  the  sons  of  Korah  were  gradually  set  aside,  so  that  by  the 
days  of  the  Chronicler  they  had  no  ])art  in  the  song  service  of  the  temple. 
At  least  it  is  certain  that  by  the  middle  of  the  Greek  period  the  three  con- 
temporary guilds  of  singers  known  as  the  sons  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  and  of 
Ethan  or  Jeduthun  (I  Chr.  25^'  ^)  were  classified  as  Levites  and  were  in 
charge  of  the  song  service  of  the  temple.  The  presence  of  three  guilds  also 
indicates  the  growing  numbers  and  importance  of  this  class  of  temple  servants. 
In  I  Chronicles  24^'^'  and  25  the  Chronicler  states  that,  like  the  priests,  they 
had  become  so  numerous  that  they  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses 
and  that  each  course  ministered  in  turn  at  the  temple  while  the  others  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  turned  their  attention  to  other  occupations.  The 
rapidly  increasing  importance  of  music  and  of  the  singer  class  illustrates 
forcibly  the  growing  emphasis  which  later  Judaism  placed  upon  the  ritual 
and  upon  the  expression  of  religion  in  public  worship.  The  next  step  in 
Jewish  thought  was  by  analogy  to  transfer  this  elaborate  system  of  song 
service  from  earth  to  heaven  and  to  think  of  God  himself  as  surrounded 
by  choirs  of  angelic  singers  ever  chanting  his  praises.  Thus  the  dominant 
ritualistic  tendency  of  later  Judaism  transformed  and  reshaped  human  be- 
liefs regarding  the  ways  in  which  God  should  be  served  not  only  on  earth 
but  also  in  the  life  beyond  death. 
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Modern  discovery  and  research  have  demonstrated  that  at  least  two   The  old 
millenniums  of  intense  human  struggle  and  earnest  religious  thought  lie  back    rian^' 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.     Centuries  before  the  days  of  Moses  and  David  the    ^y;^- 
ancient  Sumerians,   Egyptians,  and  Babylonians  developed  a  hymnology 
that  in  volume  and  literary  form,  if  not  in  spirit  and  content,  was  startlingly 
like  that  of  the  Hebrews.     In  one  ancient  mscription  the  titles  of  over  one 
hundred  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  hymns  are  given.     These  ancient  hymns 
for  public  service  were  classified  according  to  the  musical  instruments  that 
were  to  be  used  with  them.     Some  were  to  be  sung  with  the  flute,  some 
with  the  lyre,  and  others  probably  with  the  bagpipe.     The  poetic  structure 
of  these  ancient  hymns  is  also  clearly  indicated  on  the  clay  inscriptions. 
As  in  modern  poetry,  each  succeeding  line  begins  anew  at  the  left  of  the 
page.     Where  longer  metres  are  employed,  the  pause  in  the  middle  of  each 
line  is  also  marked.  ■ 

A  few  of  the  older  Sumerian  hymns  strike  noble  chords.     The  most  sig-   Hymns 
nificant  are  the  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to  Enlil,  the  old  god  of  Nip-   j^nlil 
pur.     One  opens  with  the  significant  words : 

O  Enlil,  counsellor,  doth  any  one  comprehend  thy  form  ? 
The  strength-begifted  lord  of  the  harvest  lands. 
Created  in  the  mountains,  lord  of  the  grain-fields. 
Warrior  who  possesseth  great  strength,  father  Enlil, 
Thou  art  the  powerful  prince  of  the  gods. 
For  creating  posterity  thou  sustainest  life. 
As  the  air,  thou  art  all-pervading. 

Another  psalm  which  is  really  a  lament  addressed  to  Enlil  begins : 

O  honored  one,  relent,  behold  thy  city ! 

O  exalted  and  honored  one,  relent,  behold  thy  city ! 

O  lord  of  the  lands,  relent,  behold  thy  city ! 

O  lord  of  unerring  word,  relent,  behold  thy  city. 

Enlil,  father  of  Sumer,  relent,  behold  thy  city ! 


The  little  ones  perish,  the  great  ones  perish, 
Her  booty  the  dogs  defile, 
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Her  pillage  the  rude  foe  defiles, 

In  her  banqueting  hall  the  wind  revels. 

Amen-  \  large  number  of  hymns  sung  to  the  gods  have  come  down  from  the  be- 

IV's  ginnings  of  Egyptian  history.     The  crowning  product  of  this  wide-s])read 

toAton      tendency  to  worship  the  gods  witli  song  and  nuisical  acconipuniincnt  is  the 

famous  hymn  in  praise  of  Aton  by  the  great  reforming  king  Amenhotep  IV. 

It  opens  with  the  majestic  passage : 

Thy  dawning  is  beautiful  in  the  horizon  of  heaven, 

O  living  Aton,  beginning  of  life ! 

When  thou  risest  in  the  eastern  horizon  of  heaven. 

Thou  fillest  every  land  with  thy  beauty. 

For  thou  art  beautiful,  great,  glittering,  high  over  the  earth; 

Thy  rays,  they  encompass  the  lands,  even  all  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  art  Re,  and  thou  hast  carried  them  all  away  captive, 

Thou  bindest  them  by  thy  love. 

Though  thou  art  afar,  thy  rays  are  on  earth. 

Though  thou  art  on  high,  thy  footprints  are  the  day. 

The  hymn  then  goes  on  to  describe  night  and  darkness  and  the  god's  care 
for  men  and  animals  in  language  strikingly  parallel  to  that  of  Psalm  104. 
(Cf.  §  95.)  After  picturing  the  creation  of  man  and  the  animals  the  poem 
continues : 

How  manifold  are  thy  works  ! 

They  are  hidden  from  before  us, 

O  thou  sole  god,  whose  powers  no  other  possesseth. 

Thou  didst  create  the  earth  according  to  thy  desire. 

While  thou  wast  alone: 

Men,  all  cattle  large  and  small. 

All  that  are  upon  the  earth. 

That  go  about  upon  their  feet; 

All  that  are  on  high. 

That  fly  with  their  wings. 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  ardent  prayer  by  the  king  in  his  own  behalf: 

Thou  art  in  my  heart. 

There  is  no  other  that  knoweth  thee. 

Save  thy  son  Ikhnaton; 

Thou  hast  made  him  wise  in  thy  designs. 

And  in  thy  might,* 

Most  of  the  Egyptian  hymns  are  trivial  and  repetitious.     After  tlic  re- 
markable burst  of  reforming  activity  under  Amenhotep  IV,  little  religious 

I*  Breasted,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  371-5. 
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progress  is  discernible.  The  later  poems  become  mere  repetitions  of  the 
ancient  hymns  or  else  tiresome  liturgies.  As  in  art  and  literature,  so  in  the 
praise  of  the  gods,  the  Egyptians  reached  their  zenith  long  before  the  begin- 
nings of  Israel's  history.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prominence  given 
to  the  song  service  of  the  Egyptians  exerted  a  certain  influence  on  the 
Jewish  worshippers  at  the  Yahu  temple,  which  stood  for  generations  in  the 
city  of  Elephantine,  only  a  few  yards  away  from  a  famous  Egj'ptian  shrine. 
In  the  sacred  city  of  Memphis  and  in  other  great  cities  of  Egypt  there  were 
ample  opportunities  for  the  Egyi)tians  to  exert  at  least  an  indirect  influence 
upon  the  imitative  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  With  the  possible  exception, 
however,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a 
direct  transference  of  Egyptian  thought  to  the  Jewish  Psalter.  The  incon- 
testable superiority  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  to  those  which  come  from  the 
land  of  the  Nile  speak  conclusively  against  such  a  transfer. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  hymnology 
is  in  many  ways  closely  parallel  to  that  among  the  Egyptians :  the  older 
hymns  are  the  nobler;  the  later  are  little  more  than  repetitions  or  slavish 
imitations  of  the  older  models.  The  same  hymns  were  sung  as  late  as  200 
B.C.  in  practically  the  same  form  as  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  who  lived 
nearly  two  thousand  years  earlier.  Of  these  ancient  psalms  the  hymns  to 
Shamash,  the  sun-god,  are  the  noblest.     In  one  he  is  addressed  as  follows : 


Influ- 
ence 
of  the 
Ecyptian 
hymns 
upon  the 
Psalter 


Baby- 
lonian 
and 

Assyrian 
hymna 


The  law  of  mankind  dost  thou  direct, 

Eternallj^  just  in  the  heavens  art  thou. 

Of  faithful  judgment  towards  all  the  world  art  thou; 

Thou  knowest  what  is  right,  thou  knowest  what  is  wrong. 


O  Shamash !     Supreme  judge,  great  lord  of  all  the  world  art  thou ! 
Lord  of  creation,  merciful  one  of  the  world  art  thou ! 

0  Shamash  !  on  this  day  purify  and  cleanse  the  king,  the  son  of  his  god; 
Whatever  is  evil  within  him,  let  it  be  taken  out. 

Elsewhere  the  chief  god  of  Babylon  is  thus  addressed : 

Powerful  Marduk,  whose  anger  is  a  destroying  flood 
Who  reconciled  is  like  a  merciful  father, 

1  am  oppressed  by  prayers  without  reply; 
Wails  unheard  depress  me. 


Sometimes  these  psalms  or  petitions  are  in  dialogue  form:  first  the  priest 
presents  the  cause  of  the  petitioner  and  then  the  petitioner  himself  speaks. 
In  all  of  them  there  is  much  repetition,  which  reveals  their  liturgical  purpose. 
They  also  contain  references  to  tlieir  use  in  connection  with  the  great  feasts, 
as,  for  example,  that  of  the  New  Year.  Upon  the  Jewish  exiles  living  in 
Babylon  these  elaborate  services  must  have  made  a  profound  impression 
and  must  have  emphasized  the  tendency,  already  strong,  to  develop  this 
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form  of  the  ritual  in  connection  with  the  second  temple.  Occasional  echoes 
of  the  ancient  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  hymns  may  be  traced  in  the  He- 
brew Psalter,  but  for  the  most  part  the  older  hymnology  is  cold  and  barren 
compared  with  the  fervent  songs  later  sung  by  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 

Distinct  references,  like  that  in  Amos  5'^,  to  the  songs  sung  in  the  temple 
at  Bethel,  and,  in  Lamentations  2",  to  the  din  on  the  day  of  solemn  as- 
sembly, leave  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrews,  even  before  the  exile,  chanted 
songs  at  their  sanctuaries  on  the  great  feast-days.  In  certain  of  the  pre- 
exilic  prophetic  books,  as,  for  example,  Jeremiah  9""^^  and  12^"^^  are  found 
lyrical  poems  which  in  form  and  content  closely  resemble  many  of  the 
individual  psalms  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  Psalter.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  the  psalms  sung  in  connection  with  pre-exilic  temples  there  is 
no  clear  evidence.  Amos  appears  to  have  regarded  them  with  disfavor. 
Whether  or  not  any  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  the  Psalter  must  be  de- 
termined from  a  detailed  study  of  the  individual  psalms. 

The  superscriptions  of  the  individual  psalms  contain  certain  suggestions 
regarding  the  history  of  Old  Testament  hymnology.  The  oldest  Hebrew 
designation  of  a  lyric  poem  (shir)  is  usually  translated  song.  It  is  used 
to  describe  the  joyous  songs  in  Genesis  3P^,  Isaiah  5^  30^^,  the  triumphal 
ode  chanted  by  the  Hebrew  women  after  the  great  victory  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  5''^),  and  the  love-songs  in  the  Song  of 
Songs.  It  also  describes  the  songs  sung  at  drunken  revels  (Is.  24^).  In 
every  case  it  is  the  designation  of  joyous  songs  sung  probably  with  musical 
accompaniments.  This  meaning  is  also  implied  by  the  Greek  equivalent 
psalinos  (from  which  comes  the  English  word  psalm),  which  means  a  song 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  harp  or  some  stringed  instrument.  This 
title  is  borne  by  a  group  of  psalms  which  appear  to  be  among  the  oldest  in 
the  Psalter.  As  the  title  implies,  they  are  especially  adapted  to  liturgical 
use.  Seven  psalms  bear  the  title  Miktam,  which  probably  means  chosen. 
All  of  them  are  ascribed  to  David  and  most  of  them  are  relatively  early. 
Their  noble  style  and  strong  emotion  confirm  the  popular  interpretation  of 
this  term.  Fifty-seven  psalms  bear  the  title  Mizmor.  The  derivation  of 
this  term  is  not  certain,  but  it  probably  means  prime,  that  is,  psalms  selected 
for  use,  possibly,  in  the  synagogue.  Thirteen  psalms  bear  the  title  Maslcil, 
which  comes  from  the  common  Hebrew  verb  meaning  to  ponder,  to  meditate. 
The  contents  of  these  meditations  indicate  that  most  of  them  come  from 
the  circle  of  the  wise.  Their  contents  also  suggest  that  they  are  compar- 
atively late.  These  different  titles  clearly  indicate  that  the  Psalter  consists 
of  collections  of  psalms  which  come  from  different  periods  and  from  different 
groups  of  writers. 

A  second  group  of  superscriptions  represents  the  later  traditions  regarding 
the  authorship  of  individual  psalms  or  gives  the  names  of  famous  characters 
in  Israel's  history  to  which  they  were  ascribed.  Seventy-four  psalms  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  bear  the  title  To  David.  In  the  Greek  version  many  other 
psalms  are  ascribed  to  Israel's  early  poet  king.  The  meaning  of  this  title 
has  been  differently  interpreted.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  Hebrew 
preposition  to  was  ever  used  before  the  exile  to  designate  authorship.     In 
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Isaiiili  38',  which  is  probably  post-exilic,  it  is  used  to  describe  a  poem  attrib- 
uted to  Hczckiah.  From  the  beginning  of  the  exile  the  use  of  this  term 
to  indicate  possession  became  increasingly  i)rominent.  The  Sidonian  coins 
bear  a  similar  inscription:  To  the  Sidonians.  The  closest  analogy  to  the 
title  To  David  is  the  inscription,  To  the  So7is  of  Korah,  borne  by  Psalms 
42-49,  or  the  title  To  Asaph  {c.  g.,  Ps.  50).  Clearly  this  title  does  not  mean 
that  these  psalms  were  written  by  members  of  these  guilds  of  singers  but 
rather  that  they  were  either  dedicated  to  them  or  written  for  their  use. 
Hence  the  title  To  David  must  mean  either  a  psalm  dedicated  to  David  or 
else  one  of  a  collection  of  songs  made  by  a  guild  of  singers  who  bore  the 
historic  designation  David.  The  contents  of  these  seventy-four  so-called 
Davidic  psalms  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  majority,  if  not  all  of  them,  were 
written  long  after  the  days  of  David.  This  fact  lends  probability  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  title  Psalm  to  David,  like  the  corresponding  terms 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  Law  of  Moses,  was  used  to  designate  an  early 
literary  production  the  exact  authorship  of  which  was  unknown,  but  which 
was  by  current  tradition  attributed  to  the  traditional  patron  of  this  type 
of  literature. 

That  the  tendency  in  time  became  strong  to  attribute  all  lyric  poetry   The 
to  David  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  title  but  also  by  the  epilogue  to  Psalm    *|g°'py 
72:  The  Prayers  of  Jesse  the  Son  of  David  are  ended.     The  same  tendency    toattrib- 
gave  rise   to   the  third   type   of  superscription   which  connects  individual    psalms 
psalms  with  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  great  king.     Thirteen  such  super-    '^  ^^"-'^^ 
scriptions  are  found.     These  historical  notes  are  based  on  the  narratives 
in  I  and  II  Samuel  after  these  books  had  received  their  final  Deuteronomic 
redaction.     They  cannot,  therefore,  be  earlier  than  the  exile.     It  is  possible 
that  they  were  added  by  the  editor  who  collected  the  so-called  Davidic  col- 
lection of  psalms.     They  are  scattered  throughout  the  Psalter,  beginning 
with  the  third  psalm  and  concluding  with  Psalm  142. 

A  third  type  of  superscription  consists  of  the  musical  directions  attached  Musical 
to  certain  psalms.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  connection  with  the  psalms  tions" 
inscribed  to  the  musical  director,  and  they  were  clearly  intended  to  facil- 
itate the  use  of  the  psalms  in  the  synagogue  or  temple  service.  Of  these 
musical  directions  there  are  two  types:  (1)  those  designating  the  voice  and 
(2)  those  indicating  the  tone  or  melody.  Under  the  first  class  several,  as 
in  I  Chronicles  15^°,  bear  the  title  For  maidens,  that  is,  for  soprano  or 
falsetto  voices.  Two  others  (6,  12)  have  a  musical  direction  that  recurs  in 
I  Chronicles  15-^  It  probably  means  on  the  octave,  or  the  lower  octave. 
The  designations  of  tone  or  melody  apparently  consist  of  the  opening  word 
or  words  of  a  popular  song  introduced  by  the  phrase  in  accordance  with. 
Thus,  Psalm  56  was  to  be  sung  to  the  same  tune  as  the  popular  song.  The 
Silent  Dove  of  Them  Who  Are  Afar  Off.  The  superscription  to  Psalms  45,  69, 
and  80  is  probably  to  be  translated,  My  Testimony  is  a  Beautiful  Anemone. 
The  melody  of  Psalm  22  bears  the  picturesque  title  Hind  of  the  Dawn. 
The  difficulties  which  later  translators  found  in  interpreting  these  super- 
scriptions is  shown  by  the  wide  variations  in  the  renderings.  In  the  light 
of  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  the  superscriptions  of  Psalms  8,  81,  and  84  should 
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probably  be  rendered,  For  the  Wind  Presses,  but  this  is  rendered  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  The  Harp  which  David  Brought  to  Gath. 

The  final  proofs  regarding  the  date  of  individual  psalms  and,  therefore, 
of  the  growth  of  the  Psalter  are  the  literary  eharacteristics,  the  historical 
allusions,  and  the  spirit  and  thought  of  each  psalm;  but  the  analogies  in 
the  development  of  hymnology  in  other  religions,  the  occasional  references 
in  the  Hebrew  writings  outside  the  Psalter,  and  the  testimony  of  the  super- 
scriptions indicate  beyond  doubt  that  the  growth  of  Israel's  lyric  literature 
was  gradual  and  culminated  in  the  four  centuries  following  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  immediate  historical  background  of  the  majority  of 
the  psalms  was  clearly  a  period  of  crisis  and  persecution.  Like  the  earliest 
Christian  hymns,  they  were  cast  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Recent  dis- 
covery and  biblical  research  have  given  us  a  new  and  increasingly  definite 
knowledge  of  the  four  centuries  and  a  half  that  followed  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  For  the  faithfid  Jew  it  was  a  period  of  intense  and 
protracted  agony  relieved  only  by  a  few  brief  intervals  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  sack  of  their  temple  and  capital  city,  the  flight  of  many  refu- 
gees to  Egypt,  and  the  deportation  of  their  political  and  spiritual  leaders 
to  Babylonia  left  the  Jewish  people  dismembered  and  crushed.  In  the 
words  of  the  author  of  Lamentations  4^*'  ^^: 

They  wandered  as  blind  men  through  the  streets,  polluted  with  blood; 
That  men  might  not  touch  them  they  drew  aside  their  garments : 
'  Unclean ! '  they  cried  to  them,  '  Depart,  do  not  touch.' 

Sadly  he  wails : 

Our  eyes  still  fail  in  looking,  for  help  that  is  unavailing. 

In  our  watching  we  have  watched  in  vain  for  a  nation  that  does  not  help. 

The  Jews,  however,  through  the  ages  have  always  proved  a  race  of  opti- 
mists. Even  the  disaster  of  586  B.C.  could  not  crush  them.  Gradually 
their  hope  kindled  and  centred  in  the  survivors  of  the  house  of  David. 
Refugees  came  back  to  build  their  hovels  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  a 
simple  ritual  was  instituted  on  the  desecrated  temple  site.  The  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  538  b.c.  brought  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  religious 
liberty  and  possibly  inspired  a  handful  of  the  exiles  to  come  back  from  dis- 
tant Babylonia.  In  520  Haggai  and  Zechariah  fired  the  zeal  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  remnant  that  remained  in  Palestine  to  rebuild  the  ruined  walls  of 
the  ancient  temple  and  to  revive  the  sacrifices.  The  news  of  the  mighty 
revolutions  that  shook  the  Persian  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  led  the  temple  builders  to  hope,  though  in  vain,  for  the  restoration 
of  their  former  independence  and  glory  under  the  rule  of  their  governor, 
Zerubbabel,  the  surviving  representative  of  the  house  of  David.  It  was 
one  of  the  rare  moments  in  post-exilic  history  when  Israel's  earlier  mes- 
sianic hopes  burst  into  a  flame;  but  that  flame  was  quickly  extinguished 
when  the  rule  of  Darius  was  firmly  established  throughout  the  Persian 
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Empire.  Zenibhabcl  was  probably  banished  or  put  to  death.  The  high 
priest  under  a  Persian  governor  became  henceforth  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
religious  head  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  seventy  years  which  followed  were  among  the  darkest  and  most  The 
discouraging  in  all  of  Israel's  history.  They  are  recorded  not  in  the  annals  l)ut  years  (S 
in  the  lyrics  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  Nehemiah  came  to  Palestine  in  distress 
445  B.C.  he  found  the  Jewish  community  the  helpless  victim  of  the  pitiless 
attacks  of  its  heathen  neighbors.  Worse  still,  he  found  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple robbed  of  their  hereditary  estates  and  enslaved  by  their  heartless  rulers. 
It  was  a  period  when  fidelity  to  Jehovah  and  to  his  demands  was  rewarded 
by  poverty  and  persecution  and  the  taunts  of  those  who,  like  Job's  friends, 
held  to  the  old  dogma  that  misfortune  and  suffering  were  the  inevitable 
proofs  of  sin  and  divine  displeasure.  It  is  probable  that  out  of  this  period 
of  anguish  come  the  two  noblest  products  of  Israel's  immortal  genius,  the 
book  of  Job  and  the  rhapsodies  of  Isaiah  40-55.  Faith,  which,  though 
crushed  to  earth,  rose  to  heaven,  was  invincible.  Apparently,  it  was  the  II 
Isaiah's  peerless  ideal  of  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  that  kindled  the 
zeal  of  the  youthful  Nehemiah  in  distant  Susa  and  thus  set  in  motion  forces 
which  not  only  resulted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  but  also 
in  the  transformation  of  the  ideals  and  life  of  Judaism. 

The  period  which  followed  the  work  of  Nehemiah  was  one  of  prosperity  Closing 
and  confidence  and  exultation  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  clearly  the  of  t"e 
background  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms  in  the  Psalter.  Through  Persian 
the  dark,  gloomy  valley  Jehovah  had  led  his  people  forth  unharmed,  and  now 
as  their  divine  host  set  before  them  a  rich  table  in  the  presence  of  their 
enemies.  During  the  closing  years  of  the  Persian  period  the  avenging 
armies  of  the  bloody  Artaxerxes  Ochus  traversed  Palestine.  How  far  they 
afflicted  the  Jews  and  left  their  mark  upon  the  Psalter  is  not  entirely  clear. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  feud  between  Jew  and  Samaritan  began  to  dis- 
tort and  embitter  the  spirit  of  these  two  kindred  yet  alien  peoples. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332  B.C.,  did  not  ma-  The 
terially  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Judean  community  but  it  greatly  broad-  period 
ened  their  intellectual  horizon.  Many  Jews  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Alexander's  conquests  or  else  were  attracted  to  the  great  cities  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  especially  to  Egypt,  by  the  unusual  opportunities  of- 
fered them  for  commerce  and  trade.  Flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  in  Palestine  itself  brought  the  Jews  into  close  contact 
with  the  alluring  life  and  culture  of  Greece.  The  psalms  of  the  Greek  period 
show  the  influence  of  this  broader  outlook  which  came  through  contact  with 
Greek  thought  and  civilization.  Joel,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Persian  period,  is  the  last  Old  Testament  prophet  whose  name  we  know. 
Henceforth  the  wise  men,  or  sages,  filled  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
prophets.  Unlike  the  earlier  prophets  who  spoke  to  the  nation,  they  ad- 
dressed their  teachings  to  the  individual.  Recognizing  the  great  value  of 
the  lyric  as  a  form  of  teaching,  they  presented  the  results  of  their  thought 
and  experience  not  only  in  proverbs  but  in  psalms.  Like  the  prophets  and 
priests,  they  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Psalter. 
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The  During  the  century  and  a  half  following  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Jews 

bean  of  Palestine  were  in  turn  courted  or  conquered  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt 

struggle  jjj.  i^y  ^jjg  Seleucid  rulers  of  Syria.  Finally,  about  200  B.C.,  they  came 
under  the  permanent  control  of  Syria.  During  the  next  half  century  Greek 
ideas  and  culture  made  alarming  inroads  upon  Judaism.  At  last  the  reign- 
ing high  priests  themselves  became  ardent  Hellenists.  Finally,  however, 
the  bitter  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  aroused  the  slumbering 
loyalty  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  blood  of  its  martyrs  fired  the  zeal  of  the 
aged  priest  Mattathias  and  his  brave  sons,  and  Israel  entered  upon  its  second 
great,  heroic  age.  The  valiant  deeds  of  Saul  and  David  were  repeatedly 
eclipsed  on  hard-fought  battle-fields.  The  faith  and  swords  of  Judas  and  his 
followers  ultimately  won  not  only  religious  freedom  but  also  political  inde- 
pendence. 
Con-  The  three  great  crises  that  have  left  their  indelible  stamp  upon  the  Psalter 

are  (1)  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586,  (2)  the  seventy  years  of  dis- 
couragement and  petty  persecution  which  followed  the  disillusionment  of 
those  who  rebuilt  the  second  temple,  and  (3)  the  bitter  Maccabean  struggle. 
The  brighter,  more  joyous  periods  were  (1)  the  few  short  years  between  520 
and  516  B.C.  when  the  temple  was  being  rebuilt,  (2)  the  period  of  hopeful- 
ness and  rejoicing  following  the  work  of  Nehemiah  in  445,  (3)  the  com- 
paratively calm  though  less  joyous  Greek  period,  and  (4)  the  confident, 
exultant,  warlike  age  inaugurated  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. 


elusions 
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The  Psalter  in  its  present  form  is  divided  into  five  divisions  or  books.    The  five 
These  are  1-41,  42-72,  73-89,  90-lOC,  and  107-150.     Each  of  these  divisions   Siona 
is  marked  by  a  concluding  doxology.     Psalm  150  in  itself  constitutes  the    p  ^fc 
closing   doxology.     The   first  three  divisions   are   natural   and   apparently 
mark  successive  stages  in  the  early  growth  of  the  Psalter.     The  division 
between  lOG  and  107  is  arbitrary,  for  Psalms  104-107  are  in  theme  a  literary 
unit.     This  fivefold  division  is  the  work  either  of  the  final  editor  of  the  Psal- 
ter or  else  of  some  later  reviser.     Its  aim  was  probably  to  divide  the  Psalter 
into  five  divisions  corresponding  to  the  five  books  of  the  law.     It  empha- 
sizes, however,  the  fact  that  the  Psalter  is  made  up  of  smaller  collections 
and  that,  like  the  book  of  Proverbs,  it  grew  gradually  as  the  result  of  bring- 
ing different  collections  together.     Chapter  1,  which  constitutes  a  general 
introduction,  like  the  introduction  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  (1-9),  is  probably 
one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  book.     Its  didactic  character  reflects  the 
thought  of  the  later  wise  and  of  their  successors  the  scribes. 

The  oldest  collection  of  psalms  in  the  Psalter  is  clearly  the  so-called  first  The  two 
Davidic  collection  found  in  2-41.  Psalm  10,  which  lacks  the  title  To  coiiec- 
David,  was  once  the  second  half  of  an  acrostic  of  which  the  first  is  found  ^^°^ 
in  9.  The  title  of  Psalm  33  is  also  lacking  except  in  the  Greek  version. 
Its  contents  indicate  that  it  was  later  inserted  in  this  earlier  collection. 
Another  Davidic  collection  is  found  in  51-72.  At  the  close  of  this  collection 
is  found  the  significant  note,  following  an  elaborate  doxology :  The  prayers 
of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended.  This  postscript  lends  force  to  the  sug- 
gestion, made  long  ago  by  Ewald,  that  the  first  Davidic  collection  was  once 
followed  immediately  by  the  second  contained  in  51-72.  If  this  recon- 
struction be  adopted  it  also  solves  another  problem,  for  at  present  Psalm 
50,  which  is  dedicated  to  Asaph,  is  separated  from  the  other  Asaph  psalms 
in  73-83  by  the  second  Davidic  collection  (51-72).  This  restoration  brings 
together  the  two  great  collections  of  psalms  attributed  to  the  temple  sing- 
ers, the  sons  of  Korah  and  the  sons  of  Asaph.  The  general  character  and 
contents  of  the  second  Davidic  collection  confirms  the  conclusion  that  they 
come  from  the  same  general  point  of  view  and  from  a  little  later  period  than 
those  in  the  first  collection. 

The  evidence  is  reasonably  convincing  that  the  majority  of  the  sixty-two    Their 
psalms   in  these  Davidic  collections  (2-41,  51-72)  were  written  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Persian  period  or  earlier  and  that  the  first  collection  was 
made  soon  after  the  work  of  Nehemiah  and  the  priestly  reforms  associated 
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witli  Ezra.  The  litcTary  style  of  these  psalms  is  vigorous  and  free  from  the 
Aramaisms  and  artificialities  which  characterize  many  of  the  psahns  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Psalter.  They  contain  few  liturgical  formulas  and  most 
of  them  are  written  from  the  individual  or  class  point  of  view.  In  general 
they  reflect  the  events  following  the  Babylonian  exile  and  the  life  of  a  poor, 
struggling  community  surrounded  by  merciless  ojjprcssors.  The  teachings 
of  the  pre-cxilic  prophets,  and  especially  Jeremiah  (e.  g..  Vs.  16  and  39), 
have  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  psalmists.  The 
chief  problems  are  those  of  Lamentations  and  of  Isaiah  40-CG,  with  which 
writings  these  psalms  have  many  points  of  contact.  They  reveal  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  hopes  of  the  afflicted  during  the  days  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  Nehemiah  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  optimism  that  burst  out 
after  his  advent.  The  editor  or  editor*  who  collected  them  were  probably 
inspired  to  do  so  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  revival  of 
the  Judcan  community,  and  the  extension  of  the  temple  service  which  re- 
sulted from  the  work  of  that  great  Jewish  layman.  The  fact  that  Psalm 
14  is  reproduced  in  53  and  31'-^  in  71^"^  suggests  that  the  second  collection, 
5\-l'i,  was  made  independently  and  a  little  later,  possibly  near  the  close  of 
the  Persian  or  early  in  the  Greek  period. 

Psalms  42-49  bear  the  superscription.  To  the  Sons  of  Korah.  Inasmuch 
as  these  were  the  chief  guild  of  singers  at  the  Jerusalem  temple  during  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period,  and  were  later  supplanted  by 
the  guilds  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  it  is  probable  that  the  collection 
of  Korahite  psalms  comes  from  the  same  period.  This  dating  is  confirmed 
by  their  contents.  The  problem  of  innocent  suffering  still  rests  heavily 
upon  the  psalmists,  but  the  earlier  sense  of  guilt  is  lacking,  even  as  in  the 
contemporary  prophecy  of  Joel.  The  literary  style  is  vigorous  and  highly 
poetic.  The  liturgical  form  as  well  as  the  title  of  these  psalms  indicates  that 
most  of  them  were  written  for  use  in  the  temple  service.  The  eight  Korahite 
psalms  (42-49)  were  probably  added  to  the  earlier  Davidic  collections  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Psalter  the  indications  of  historical  growth  are 
indistinct.  The  titles  point  to  the  work  of  a  final  editor  who  combined 
many  smaller  collections.  The  third  general  division  opens  with  a  collec- 
tion of  eleven  psalms,  73-83,  to  which  should  be  added  Psalm  50,  which  in  the 
process  of  editorial  revision  had  been  separated  from  them.  These  are  all 
dedicated  to  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who,  we  may  infer  from  the  references  in 
Chronicles,  came  into  prominence  about  250  b.c.  In  this  collection  are 
found  certain  psalms,  as,  for  example,  74,  79,  and  83,  which  clearly  voice  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews  while  they  were  being  ground  down  under  the  cruel 
heel  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (167-164  B.C.). 

Scattered  through  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalter  are  two  groups  of  so-called 
Hallel  psalms  (104-118  and  136-150),  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  the 
superscription  Hallelujah,  which  may  be  interpreted:  Give  praise  to  Yah. 
Their  contents  as  well  as  their  title  indicate  that  they  were  written  for 
liturgical  use.  Psalms  104-107  are  in  reality  one  psalm  describing  Jeho- 
vah's rulership  of  the  world  and  leadership  of  his  people.     Psalm  104  de- 
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scribes  the  creation,  105  the  exodus,  lOG  Israel's  early  history,  and  107 
the  later  restoration.  Psalms  111  and  112  constitute  an  acrostic.  In  the 
later  Jewish  ritual  Psalms  113  and  114  were  chanted  before  the  Passover 
meal  and  115-118  at  its  close.  In  the  great  Hallel  psalm,  13G,  the  same 
refrain  is  repeated  twenty-six  times.  Psalms  146-149,  like  150,  are  in  reality 
long  doxologies  adapted  to  use  in  the  synagogue  and  temple  service.  These 
Hallel  psalms  probably  come  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Greek  and  the 
first  part  of  the  Maccabean  periods.  Several  of  them  are  quoted  by  the 
Chronicler,  indicating  that  they  were  probably  in  existence  as  early  as  250 
B.C.  although  they  may  not  then  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Psalter. 

Psalms  120-134  are  a  group  of  songs  of  ascent  or  pilgrim  psalms.     With   1"^® 
the  exception  of  Psalm   12G,  they  are  all  written    in    the   same   five-beat   of  ad- 
measure.    They  are  characterized  by  original  and  bold  figures  of  speech   ^'^^*' 
and  by  an  intense  love  for  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.     As  a  rule,  their  spirit 
is  joyous  and  hopeful.     The  didactic  note  is  strong  and  their  point  of  view 
is    in    general   that  of  the  Pharisees.     They  probably  antedate  the  fierce 
Maccabean  struggle  and  come  from  the  latter  i)art  of  the  Greek  period.     As 
their  title  implies,  they  voice  the  feelings  of  the  pilgrims  as  they  resorted  to 
the  temple  at  their  annual  feasts. 

Even  as  the  revival  of  the  Palestinian  community,  following  the  work  of   Thecom- 
Nehemiah,  inspired  the  first  collection  of  psalms  (2-41),  so  the  Maccabean    of  the 
victories  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  appear  to  have  furnished      ^^  ^' 
the  incentive  to  make  new  collections  of  psalms  and  to  complete  the  canon 
of  the  Psalter.     This  concluding  work  was  in  all  probability  done  during  the 
peaceful,  prosperous  reign  of  Simon  (143-135  B.C.).     Contemporary  records 
indicate  that  it  was  an  age  in  which  many  new  psalms  were  written  and 
when  great  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  the  temple  ritual. 
This  tendency  was  encouraged  by  the  aged  Simon,  as  is  stated  in  I  Macca- 
bees 1412,  14.  15. 

He  made  peace  in  the  land, 

And  Israel  rejoiced  with  great  joy. 

Everyone  sat  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree, 

And  there  was  no  one  to  make  them  afraid. 

He  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  law. 

And  every  lawless  and  wicked  person  he  banished. 

He  made  the  sanctuary  glorious. 

And  multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  temple. 

He  probably  also  multiplied  the  temple  singers  and  elaborated  the  song 
service.  Israel  had  good  cause  to  sing  to  Jehovah  a  new  song,  for  he  had 
crowned  the  afflicted  with  victory.  The  Psalter  closes  with  their  song  of 
thanksgiving : 

Let  the  faithful  exult  in  glory, 
Let  them  sing  for  joy  on  their  beds. 
Let  the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouth, 
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And  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand. 

To  execute  vengeance  upon  the  heathen. 

And  punishment  on  tlie  peoples. 

To  bind  their  kings  with  chains, 

Their  nobles  witli  fetters  of  iron. 

To  execute  on  them  the  judgment  written; 

It  is  an  honor  for  all  his  faithful  ones.     (Ps.  149^-'.) 

Thus  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  Psalter  has  a  history  as  long  and 
complex  as  the  Old  Testament  itself.  Certain  of  its  older  poems  may  come 
from  the  days  of  David,  about  1000  B.C.  Its  later  psalms  breathe  the  war- 
like spirit  of  the  Maccabean  age.  It  represents  the  growth  of  at  least 
eight  centuries  and  the  work  of  fully  one  hundred  poets.  Back  of  it  lie 
two  millenniums  of  Semitic  religious  history;  but  the  psalms  themselves, 
with  few  exceptions,  come  from  the  four  centuries  and  a  half  that  began 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  They  record  the  inspired 
insight,  the  dauntless  courage,  and  the  profound  spiritual  experiences  of  the 
noble  souls  who  faced  the  cruel  persecutions  and  the  great  crises  of  the  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods.  Born  in  stress  and  struggle,  they 
have  a  unique  message  and  meaning  for  all  who  are  in  the  stream  of  life. 
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TRIBAL  AND  NATIONAL  SONGS 

I.    TRIUMPHAL  ODES 

Gen.  423h.  24^  Ex.  15ib-i8,  Judg.  5^-'\  I  Sam.  18^ 

II.    TRADITIONAL  ORACLES 

Gen.  Si-ib-is,  925b-27^  jga.  3^  492-27^  d^,  33^  j^^,^  243b-9,  isb-io^  23^^-10.  i8b-22.  u^ 

U  Sam.  7i«-i«,  23i-^ 


TRIBAL  AND  NATIONAL  SONGS 


TRIUMPHAL  ODES 


Gen.  423b.  21,  Ex.  IS^^-is,  Judg.  S^-^i,  I  Sam.  18' 


§  1.     Lamech's  Song  of  Vengeance,  Gen.  4'-=*''-  -* 

Gen.  4  ^sbAdah  and  Zillah,  hearken  to  my  voiee 
Wives  of  Lamech,  give  ear  to  my  speech : 
A  man  I  slay  for  wounding  me, 
Yea,  a  youth  for  bruising  me. 
'^^If  Cain  be  avenged  seven-fokl, 
Lamech  shall  be  seventy  and  seven  ! 


Every 
injury 
to  be 
fully 
avenged 


§  2.    Jehovah's  Deliverance  and  Leadership  of  His  People,  Ex.  IS'^-is 

Ex.  15  ^^I  will  sing*  to  Jehovah  for  he  is  greatly  exalted; 
Horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  hurled  into  the  sea. 


Intro- 
duction 


Triumphal  Odes. — Of  all  the  varied  sentiments  which  gave  rise  to  lyric  poetry  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  that  of  exultation  over  some  warlike  achievement  was  probably  the  first  to  find 
expression  in  song.  Each  important  victory  was  apparently  commemorated  by  a  triumphal  ode. 
Most  of  these  ancient  songs  appear  to  have  been  composed  at  the  time  when  the  events  which 
they  record  transpired,  and  to  have  been  first  sung  by  the  women,  as  the  Hebrew  warriors  came 
back  laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory.  Cf.  Ex.  IS^i  and  §§3  and  4.  From  Ex.  15'"  and  I  Sam. 
18'  it  is  evident  that  they  were  accompanied  with  joyful  music  and  dance.  Many  of  them,  like 
the  majestic  triumphal  ode  in  Judg.  5,  were  probably  preserved  on  the  Ups  of  the  people  and  pos- 
sibly sung  by  the  warriors  as  they  later  went  out  to  battle.  Some,  as,  for  example,  the  ode  commem- 
orating the  \'ictory  over  the  Moabites,  Nu.  21^',  were  treasured  and  recited  on  festal  occasions  by  the 
bards  or  professional  singers.  In  later  times  some,  and  possibly  all,  of  them  were  collected  and 
embodied  in  one  of  Israel's  great  song-books,  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  or  the  Book  of  the 
Righteous  One.     Cf.  Introd.,  p.  12. 

Undoubtedly,  the  early  Israelites  possessed  many  more  of  these  triumphal  songs  than  have 
been  preserved  in  the  O.T.  Those  which  we  now  have  were  quoted  incidentally  by  the  early 
prophetic  historians,  who  evidently  depended  largely  upon  these  and  similar  songs  for  the  data 
which  they  have  incorporated  in  their  prose  histories.  The  quotations  suffice,  however,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  simplicity,  freshness,  variety,  and  rare  dramatic  power  of  these  ancient  songs.  They 
also  reveal  clearly  the  aspirations  and  spirit  and  faith  of  the  early  Hebrews.  No  later  historian 
acts  as  interpreter;  but  instead  the  primitive  Israelite  through  them  sets  forth  his  innermost  feel- 
ings and  motives. 

§  1  In  this  very  ancient  fragment,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  O.T.,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which 
the  early  man  shares  with  the  child,  is  forcibly  expressed.  It  likewise  voices  the  principle  of  blood 
vengeance  underlying  the  ancient  law  of  an,  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  which  is  the 
basis  of  many  regulations  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  as  well  as  in  the  O.T.  codes.  Cf.  Vol.  IV,  p. 
117.     It  is  also  the  dominant  law  of  the  Arab  to-day. 

The  original  occasion  of  this  so-called  Song  of  Lamech  was  probably  a  successful  act  of  retal- 
iation against  an  offending  clan  or  tribe.  The  Cain  alluded  to  in  the  song  is  evidently  not  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  much  later  and  more  familiar  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  same  chapter,  cf. 
Vol.  I,  §  6,  but  possibly  the  ancient  hero  of  the  genealogical  list,  4",  who  built  the  city  of  Enoch 
(Uruk)  and  who  performed  an  act  recorded  in  a  tradition  which  has  been  lost.  The  first  two 
lines  are  in  the  four-beat  and  the  last  four  in  the  characteristic  three-beat  measure.  For  the 
Betting  of  the  poem,  cf.  Vol.  I,  §  4. 

§  2  In  beauty  of  diction,  vigor  of  movement,  and  variety  of  figure  this  poem  ranks  as  one 
of  the  noblest  in  the  O.T.     Its  spirit  of  praise  and  adoration  connects  it  closely  with  the  oldest  psa. 


»15">  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.,  Let  us  sing. 
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^Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my''  song. 
For  to  me  hath  he  brought  deHverance.° 
This  is  my  God,  liim  I  praise, 
My  fathers'  God,  him  I  extol. 

Mchovah  is  indeed  a  warrior,  Jehovah  is  his  name  r"^ 
"•The  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea. 
And  the  best  of  his  captains  were  plunged  into  the  Sea  of  Reeds, 
^The  deeps  cover  them,  they  go  down  to  the  depths  like  a  stone ! 

*Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  is  glorious  in  power, 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah,  shattereth  the  foe. 

'By  the  wealth  of  thy  might  thou  rendest  thine  opponents; 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  wrath,  it  consumeth  them  like  stubble. 

*By  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  were  the  waters  heaped  up. 
The  surging  waters  stood  upright  as  a  stack," 
The  deeps  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
*The  foe  said,  'I  will  pursue,  yea,  I  will  overtake, 
I  will  divide  spoil,  on  them  shall  my  desire  be  satisfied. 


in  the  Psalter,  and  yet  the  note  of  triumph  and  exultation  that  runs  through  it  justifies  its  clas- 
sification with  the  still  older  triumphal  odes.  Its  main  theme  is  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyp- 
tians at  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  event  the  first  half  of  the  poem  is  devoted,  but  the  remainder,  "-", 
traces  rapidly  the  experiences  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  and  even  to  the  days  of  Josiah  and  the  rule 
of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  when  Jerusalem  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  place  which  Jehovah  alone 
had  chosen  as  his  abode,  ".  The  point  of  view  of  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  song  is  the  period 
after  the  Babylonian  exile  had  cast  its  deep  pall  upon  the  Israelitish  race,  for  in  "  there  is  an  implied 
hope  that  Jehovah  will  again  restore  his  people  to  Jerusalem. 

The  two  opening  lines  appear  to  have  come  down  from  the  days  of  the  exodus  itself,  for  both 
the  early  Judean  and  Ephraimite  narratives  have  retained  them,  although  the  one  puts  it  in  the 
mouth  of  Moses  and  the  other  of  Miriam.  Cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  17G.  The  older  version  is  probably 
that  of  2,  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  the  first  person  in  i  being  due  to  attraction.  Some  scholars  have  also 
been  inclined  to  see  in  2.  3  and  others  in  >-"■  1*  a  Mosaic  kernel.  While  this  is  not  impossible,  the 
evidence  that  2-18  constitute  a  literary  unit  is  strong.  The  parallelism  of  the  succeeding  stanzas 
is  very  marked,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  changes  in  metre:  the  first,  a  stanza  of  four  lines  of 
three  beats  each,  contains  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Jehovah.  This  is  followed  by  a  stanza  of  four 
lines  of  five  beats  each,  describing  vividly  the  deliverance  at  the  exodus.  Vss.  «•  ',  with  Unes  of 
four  beats,  repeat  in  different  language  the  ascription  of  praise  to  Jehovah,  and  then  «-">  give 
another  picture  of  the  exodus.  Then  "-'^  repeat  the  ascription  and  the  rest  of  the  poem  cites  other 
illustrations  of  Jehovah's  power  to  deliver  his  people.  The  idea  of  Jehovah  as  a  warrior,  ',  is  a 
characteristic  Deuteronomic  figure.  Cf.  Dt.  1™,  3^.  Also  there  are  several  peculiar  words  and 
grammatical  forms  running  through  the  entire  poem  which  are  found  elsewhere  only  in  exilic  or 
post-exilic  writings.  Both  the  early  Judean  prophetic,  i",  and  the  late  priestly  versions,  »,  of  the 
exodus  are  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  indicating  that  he  was  familiar  with  them  in  their  popular, 
if  not  in  their  later  written  composite  form.  Cf.  Vol.  I,  §  74.  Hence  the  poem  in  its  final  fonn 
probably  comes  from  the  earlier  part  or  middle  of  the  Persian  period. 

While  the  original  couplet,  ^"'  -1,  probably  began.  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  vs.  2  is,  like  many  of  the 
national  pss.,  in  the  fir.st  person.  This  opening  couplet  is  quoted  in  Is.  12=  and  Pa.  118"  (with  the 
same  peculiar  designation,  Jnh,  for  Jehovah),  as  if  it  were  the  opening  words  of  an  earlier  song. 
Vss.  8'  1'  are  also  quoted  in  Ps.  78".  64;  vs.  ^  in  Neh.  9".  AH  these  quotations  are  in  pa.-^.sagea 
later  than  400  B.C.,  suggesting  strongly  that  2-18  vvas  once  an  independent  and  yet  well-known 
song,  possibly  sung,  as  it  is  by  the  Jews  to-day,  in  connection  with  the  Passover  feast.  A  later 
editor  very  naturally  and  appropriately  assigned  it  to  its  present  place,  giving  it  the  prominent 
position  that  it  really  deserves. 

b  152  So  three  codices.     Through  a  common  error  the  Heb.  has  lost  the  sign  of  the  pronom- 
inal suffix. 

<:152  Lit.,  has  become  my  deliverance. 

<I15'  This  vs.  may  be  joined  to  the  preceding,  but   it   seems   more  naturally   to   introduce 
Jehovah's  deeds  aa  a  warrior  fighting  in  behalf  of  his  people. 

«15«  This  follows  the  late  priestly  version  of  the  deliverance  at  the  exodus.     An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  alliteration  of  the  Heb. 
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JEHOVAH'S  DELIVERANCE  OF  HIS  PEOPLE 


I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them !' 
*°Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  breath,  the  sea  covered  him. 
Into  the  mighty  waters  they  sank  like  lead. 

"Who  is  like  thee,  O  Jehovah,  among  the  gods  ? 

Wlio  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, ^ 

Injspiring  awe  by  thy  deeds,  a  worker  of  wonders  ? 
"Thou  stretchest  out  thj'  right  hand,  the  earth  swallowed  thern.^ 
i^Thou  hast  led  in  thy  mercy  this  people,  thy  redeemed. 

Thou  hast  guided  them  in  thy  strength  to  thy  holy  abode. 

"The  p)eoplcs  heard  it,  in  terror  they  tremble, 

Pain  hath  seized  the  dwellers  in  Philistia; 
^^Then  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  of  Edom  were  dismayed. 

The  leaders''  of  Moab — trembling  hath  seized  them. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  have  melted  away. 
^^Terror  and  dread  fall  upon  them. 

Through  the  greatness  of  thy  arm  they  are  dumb  as  stone; 

Until,  O  Jehovah,  thy  people  pass  over,' 

Yea,  until  thy  people  that  thou  hast  purchased'  pass  over. 
^^Thou  bringest  them  and  plantest  them  in  the  mountains  of  thine  in- 
heritance. 

In  the  place,  O  Jehovah,''  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  thy  abode. 

In  the  sanctuary,  O  Jehovah,  which  thy  hands  have  established, 
^yehovah  reigneth  as  king  forever. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
incom- 
parable 
power 


Illus- 
trated 
by  the 
way  he 
estab- 
lished 
his  peo- 
ple in 
Canaan, 
over- 
coming 
all  their 
foes 


§  3.    The  Great  Victory  over  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  5--^' 

Judg.  5  ^That  the  leaders  took  the  lead  in  Israel, 
That  the  people  volunteered  readily. 
Bless  Jehovah ! 
^Hear,  O  kings. 
Give  ear,  O  rulers, 

'15"  Or  majesty;  the  Heb.  idea  of  holiness  and  majesty  were  very  closely  related.     Cf. 
Isaiah's  vision,  Is.  6. 

gl5i-!  Cf.  the  fate  of  the  rebels,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  Nu.  16".  32a,  338,  Dt.  lis,  Vol.  I.  §  92, 
who  were  swallowed  up  by  the  opening  earth. 

b  15'5  Lit.,  reins,  the  leaders  of  the  flock. 

'  1516  The  reference  is  not  primarily  to  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  but  to  passing  through 
Edom  and  the  borders  of  Moab  to  the  Jordan. 

il5i6  Cf.  Ps.  742. 

kl5i7  So  Gk.  and  Lat.  and  certain  Syr.  MSS.     Heb.,  Lord. 

§  3  The  authorship,  date,  literary  characteristics,  and  translation  of  this  ancient  song  have 
already  been  discussed  in  Vol.  I,  §  139.  It  is  the  longest  and  noblest  example  of  the  triumphal 
ode  in  the  O.T.  In  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes  it  presents  the  feelings  of  the  actors  and  the  impor- 
tant stages  in  the  decisive  battle  which  determined  the  mastery  of  Canaan  and  the  fate  of  Jeho- 
vah's people.  The  prominence  of  Deborah  and  Jael  and  the  tragic  interest  in  the  mother  of 
Sisera,  as  she  sits  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  son,  strongly  suggest  the  feminine  point 
of  view  and  favor  the  conclusion  that  the  author  was  a  woman  who  voiced  the  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  women  as  they  witnessed  the  battle,  and  then,  like  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel 
at  an  earlier  time,  or  the  daughters  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  David,  celebrated  the  victory  as  the 
conquering  warriors  returned. 

The  poem  is  so  old  and  has  suffered  so  much  in  transmission  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  metre.  Apparently  the  two  and  three  beat  measures  were  both  used.  As  in  David's 
lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  variations  are  frequent  and  the  metrical  structure  un- 
trammelled. For  fragments  of  still  older  triumphant  odes,  cf.  the  song  sung  to  commemorate 
the  victory  over  the  Moabites  in  Nu.  2l2'b-2o,  Vol.  I,  §  tiG,  and  over  the  Amorites,  Josh.  lO'".  w. 
Vol.  I,  §  114. 
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before 
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TRIUMPHAL  ODES 

I  myself  will  sing  to  Jehovah, 

I  will  praise  Jehovah,  Israel's  God. 

^Jehovah  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir, 

When  thou  marchedst  from  the  land  of  Edom, 

The  earth  trembled  violently. 

The  heavens  also  dripped. 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water. 
^The  mountains  quaked  before  Jehovah, 

Yon  Sinai,  before  Jehovah,  Israel's  God. 

^In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  Anath's  son. 
In  Jael's  daj^s,  the  highways  were  unused. 
And  travellers  walked  along  by-patlis. 

'Rulers  ceased  in  Israel,  they  ceased. 
Until  thou,  Deborah,  didst  arise. 
Until  thou  didst  arise  a  mother  in  Israel. 

*A  sliield  was  not  seen  in  five  cities. 
Nor  a  spear  among  forty  thousand. 

'My  heart  is  with  the  commanders  of  Israel, 
Who  volunteered  readily  among  the  people; 
Bless  Jehovah ! 

*°You  who  ride  on  tawny  asses. 
Who  sit  on  rich  saddle-cloths. 
And  you  who  walk  by  the  way,  proclaim  it. 

"Far  from  the  sound  of  the  division  of  spoil. 
In  the  places  where  water  is  drawn. 
Let  them  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah, 
The  righteous  acts  of  his  rule  in  Israel. 

Then  Jehovah's  people  went  down  to  the  gates : 
^^' Arise,  arise,  Deborah, 

Arise,  arise,  strike  up  the  song ! 

Arise,  Barak,  be  strong. 

Take  thy  captives,  son  of  Abinoam !' 
^^So  a  remnant  went  down  against  the  powerful. 

The  people  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty. 
"From  Ephraim  they  rushed  into  the  valley, 

Thy  brother  Benjamin  among  thy  peoples. 

From  Machir  went  down  commanders. 

And  from  Zebulun  those  who  carry  the  marshal's  staff. 
*^And  the  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah; 

And  Naphtali  was  even  so  with  Barak, 

Into  the  valley  they  rushed  forth  at  his  back. 

By  Reuben's  brooks  great  were  the  resolves ! 
i6\Yhy  diJst  thou  sit  amongst  the  sheepfolds, 
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Listening  to  the  pipings  of  the  flocks  ?  The 

By  Reuben's  brooks  great  were  the  questionings !  who^re-^ 

^^And  Gilead  remained  l)eyond  the  Jordan;  "t'h"'^^ 

Why  does  Dan  stay  ah)of  by  the  ships  ? 
Asher  sits  still  by  the  sea  shore, 
And  remains  by  his  landing  places. 

^^Zebulun  was  a  people  that  faced  death,  The 

And  Naphtali  on  the  heights  of  the  open  field.  by"he 

^'Kings  also  came,  they  fought;  river 

They  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan, 

At  Taanaeh  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo; 

They  took  no  booty  of  silver. 
^''From  heaven  fought  the  stars. 

From  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 
'^The  River  Kishon  swept  them  away. 

The  ancient  river,  the  River  Kishon. 

O  my  soul,  march  on  with  strength! 
^^Then  did  the  horse-hoofs  resound 

With  the  galloping,  galloping  of  their  steeds. 

''Curse  Meroz,  said  the  Messenger  of  Jehovah,  The 

Curse  bitterly  its  inhabitants;  f°*eo^' 

For  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah,  ?lt  °J_ 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty. 


Meroz 


'^Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  be,  jael's 

That  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  ^""f^^ 

act 

Blessed  above  all  nomad  women! 
^^Water  he  asked,  milk  she  gave; 

Curdled  milk  she  brought  him 

In  a  bowl  well  fitted  for  lords  ! 
*^She  put  her  hand  to  the  tent-pin, 

Even  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer; 

She  struck  Sisera,  she  crushed  his  head. 

She  shattered,  she  pierced  his  temple. 
^^He  bowed  at  her  feet,  he  fell,  he  lay  still. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell; 

Where  he  bowed,  he  fell  a  victim  slain. 

^Through  the  window  she  peered  and  cried.  The 

The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice :  fn  "^  ^ 

*  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  Sisera'a 

Why  tarry  the  hoof-beats  of  his  chariotry?' 

'^The  wisest  of  her  ladies  answered  her. 
She  herself  also  answered  her  question, 

'"'Are  they  not  finding,  dividing  the  spoil  ? 
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A  woman  or  two  for  each  warrior. 

For  Sisera  a  spoil  of  dyed  stuffs, 

A  spoil  of  dyed  stuffs  embroidered, 

A  few  pieces  of  embroidery  for  his  neck?* 

^^*So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  0  Jehovah ! 
But  let  they  who  love  him  be  as  the  sun. 
Rising  in  its  invincible  splendor ! 

§  4.     The  Victory  over  the  Philistines,  I  Sam.  18' 

I  Sam.  18  'The  women  sang  to  each  other  as  they  danced: 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
And  David  his  tens  of  thousands. 
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TRADITIONAL  ORACLES 

Gen.  3"^-",  92^^-27^  122.  3^  492-27,  Dt.  33,  Nu.  2i^^-^-  i5b-i9,  237b-io,  i8b-22.  u^ 

II  Sam.  7io-i«,  231-7 

§  5.     The  Curse  upon  Serpent-kind,  Gen.  S"''-  " 

Gen.  3  "''Cursed  shalt  thou  be  above  all  animals, 
And  above  all  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

§  4  The  occasion  was  the  great  victory  of  the  Hebrews  over  the  Philistines,  which,  according 
to  I  Sam.  17,  was  inaugurated  by  the  slaying  of  Goliath  by  David.  This  particular  fragment  of 
the  triumphal  .song  was  remembered  because  it  marked  the  passing  of  popular  favor  from  Saul 
to  the  youthful  David,  which  aroused  the  bitter  jealousy  of  Israel's  first  king. 

Traditional  Oracles. ^Among  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
(especially  during  the  imperial  period),  and  among  most  peoples  of  antiquity,  oracles  were  very 
common  and  highly  appreciated.  The  primitive  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  early  Arabs, 
undoubtedly  often  resorted  to  the  priest  or  prophet  in  order  to  determine  what  was  the  divine 
will  before  undertaking  an  important  enterprise.  For  an  interesting  example  of  the  Heb.  oracle, 
of.  I  Sam.  30'.  The  answer  was  probably  from  earliest  times  cast  in  poetic  form,  as  it  was  by 
Delphic  priestess  or  Arabian  kahln.  The  common  basis  of  all  these  oracles  was  the  universal 
psychological  motive  which  impels  men  to  seek  to  ascertain  from  the  god  or  gods  what  the  future 
is  destined  to  bring  forth.  The  poetic  form  was  employed  because  it  was  deemed  the  more  impres- 
sive and  appropriate  way  of  expressing  the  divine  will. 

Early  in  Israel's  history  the  oracle  became  the  model  of  a  peculiar  tj^pe  of  literature.  Starting 
with  some  striking  fact  in  nature,  as  the  peculiar  habits  of  serpents,  or  in  history-,  as  the  Heb. 
conquest  of  the  early  Canaanites,  the  poet-prophot  presented  the  popular  or  prophetic  explanation 
of  these  facts  in  the  form  of  an  oracular  curse  or  blessing  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  or  some 
early  ancestor  like  Noah  or  Jacob.  As  in  Cranmer's  prediction  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII,  act  V,  .scene  5,  the  poet  writes  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  event 
but  assumes  a  point  of  view  antedating  it.  Sometimes  he  incorporated  ancient  proverbs  or  tribal 
songs,  perhaps  already  attributed  by  tradition  to  some  early  samt.  It  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  oracles  originated  with  the  prophet,  who  has  given  them  their  present  setting, 
or  were  derived  by  him  from  some  earlier  source.  Usually  they  are  earlier  poems,  as,  for  example, 
the  description  of  the  different  tribes  in  Gen.  49. 

These  ancient  traditional  oracles  are  the  literary  prototypes  of  the  later  Jewish  apocalypses 
such  as  are  found  in  the  books  of  Enoch,  Daniel,  and  Revelation.  Some  of  them  also  employ 
obscure  language  and  the  symbolism  of  animals,  as  do  the  later  forms  of  this  same  peculiar  litera- 
ture. Some  of  them,  like  those  in  Gen.  49,  throw  light  upon  recondite  events  in  the  early  history 
of  the  tribes.  Others  reflect  the  primitive  faith  of  the  early  Hebrews;  but  their  chief  value  lies 
in  theljght  which  they  throw  upon  the  motives  and  aspirations  of  the  Israelites  and  the  philosophy 
of  life  which  guided  them  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  national  and  religious  development. 

§  5  For  the  setting  of  this  oracle,  cf.  Vol.  I,  §  2.  This  ancient  curse  represents  the  prophetic 
explanation  of  why  serpents,  unlike  ordinary  animals,  were  compelled  to  go  wriggling  through  the 
dust,  the  mortal  enemies  of  men  and  the  object  of  their  constant  attack. 
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On  thy  belly  shall  thou  go. 
And  dust  shalt  thou  eat. 
All  the  days  of  thy  life. 

^^Enmity  will  I  set  between  thee  and  the  woman. 
And  between  thy  offspring  and  her  offspring. 
He  shall  bruise  thee  on  the  head. 
And  thou  shalt  wound  him  on  the  heel. 

§  6.     The  Divine  Judgment  upon  Womankind,  Gen.  3'* 

Gen.  3  "I  will  make  thy  pain  great  in  thy  pregnancy, 
With  pain  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children; 
Yet  toward  thy  husband  shall  be  thy  desire. 
And  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

§  7.     The  Divine  Judgment  upon  Man,  Gen.  3''''-" 

Gen.  3  ^^'^Cursed  shall  the  ground  be  because  of  thee, 

By  painful  toil  shalt  thou  eat  from  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
^^Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  for  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field. 
^^By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat. 
Until  thou  return  to  the  ground, 
Because  from  it  thou  wast  taken; 
For  dust  thou  art, 
And  to  dust  shalt  thou  return. 


Of  the 
unceasing 
warfare 
between 
man  and 
serpent- 
kind  . 


Expla- 
nation 
of  the 
pains  of 
child- 
birth 
and  of 
woman's 
lot 


man  s 

painful 

lot 


§  8.    The  Noah  Oracle,  Gen.  9==b-27 

Gen.  9  ^^''Cursed  be  Canaan, 

May  he  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  his  brothers. 

^^Blessed  of  Jehovah  be  Shem; 
Let  Canaan  also  be  a  servant  to  him. 


The  for- 
tunes of 
the  Ca- 
naan! tes 

Of  the 
Hebrews 


^^God  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem; 
Let  Canaan  also  be  a  servant  to  him. 


Of  their 
Western 
neigh- 
bors 


§  6  The  natural  basis  of  this  oracle  is  the  pain  which  woman  had  to  bear  as  rnother  and  Orien- 
tal wife.  As  in  the  immediately  preceding  and  following  oracles,  all  pain  and  misfortune  and  dis- 
comfort are  traced  back  to  sin  as  the  cause. 

§8  Canaan  in  this  ancient  oracle  represents  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Hebrews,  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  conquered  and  enslaved.  Japheth  is  probably  here  to  be  identified  with  the 
Phoenicians.  It  possibly  also  included  their  colonies  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
underlying  historical  fact,  which  this  oracle  formulates,  is  that  the  rich,  opulent,  highly  civilized 
Canaanites  were  subjugated  and  completely  absorbed  by  the  semi-barbarous  nomadic  Israelites, 
who,  in  turn,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  made  close  commercial  alliances  with  the 
Phoenicians.  Primitive  thought  apparently  explained  this  strange  event  in  the  terms  of  this  ora- 
cle, which  is  eq\uvalent  to  saying  that  it  was  thus  divinely  decreed.  The  prophet,  however,  who 
has  incorporated  the  oracle  in  its  present  setting,  goes  deeper  and  presents  the  true  explanation: 
it  was  because  of  the  moral  depravity  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  superior  moral  and  religious  sense 
of  the  Hebrews  that  the  latter  attained  the  ascendency  over  the  decadent  and  immoral  Canaanites. 
Cf.  Vol.  I,  §  5. 
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The 
pros- 
perity 
prom- 
ised 
to  the 
Hebrews 


§  9.    Jehovah's  Blessing  upon  Abraham's  Descendants,  Gen.  12''  * 

Gen.  12  '^I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation, 

And  I  will  bless  thee  and  magnify  thy  name. 
So  that  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing. 
'I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee. 
And  him  that  curseth  thee  will  I  curse. 
So  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
Shall  invoke  a  like  blessing  for  themselves.  ° 


§  10.    Jacob's  Blessing  upon  the  Tribes,  Gen.  49^^-" 


Exor- 
dium 


Gen.  49  ^Assemble, ^  O  sons  of  Jacob, 

And  listen  to  Israel  vour  father." 


Reuben 
ruled  by 
ungov- 
ernable 
passions 


^Reuben  thou  art  my  first-born,'* 
My  strength  and  the  first-fruit  of  my  manhood. 


§  9  This  is  the  oldest  early  Judean  version  of  that  divine  promise  to  the  Israelitish  race  through 
Abraham  which  is  repeated  in  fourfold  form  in  Gen.  15  and  17.  Cf.  Vol.  I,  §  16.  It  embodies 
those  early  hopes  and  aspirations  of  which  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  were  the  historical 
basis.  Vs.  '  voices  the  attitude  toward  the  outside  world  that  was  dominant  until  the  experi- 
ences of  the  exile  opened  the  eyes  of  certain  prophets  to  the  idea  of  unselfish  ser\'ice.  Cf.  Gen. 
2523,  Vol.  I,  §  28,  for  the  brief  Jacob-Esau  birth  oracle;  Gen.  27"b-29,  Vol.  I,  §  30,  for  Isaac's  blessing 
upon  Jacob;  Gen.  27'"'.  4o_  Vol.  I,  §  30,  for  Isaac's  blessing  on  Esau;  and  Gen.  48i*'  '«,  Vol.  I,  §  55, 
for  Jacob's  blessing  upon  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

» 12^  The  current  translation,  shall  be  blessed,  is  not  supported  by  the  Heb.  nor  the  parallel 
passages.     Cf.  Vol.  I,  §  12,  note  '. 

§  10  To  Jacob,  the  traditional  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  different  oracles  relat- 
ing to  them  were  appropriately  attributed,  just  as  to  Isaac  were  assigned  the  Jacob-Esau  oraclea. 
This  traditional  ascription  is  embodied  not  only  in  the  present  early  Judean  prophetic  setting, 
vs.  ',  but  also  in  the  introduction  to  the  oracle  itself,  2.  Thus  the  evidence  is  strong  that  the  ten- 
dency to  attribute  anonymous  writings  to  certain  prominent  characters  of  a  preceding  age  was 
very  early,  for  the  present  poem  in  its  completeness  apparently  antedates  the  divi.sion  of  the 
Hebrew  Empire.  It  is,  indeed,  the  national  .song  of  united  Israel  and  may  well  come  from  a  court 
poet  in  the  days  of  David,  who  collected  the  earlier  tribal  songs  and  added  the  exordium  and  the 
exuberant  description  of  the  conquest  and  rule  of  Judah  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  king 
from  Bethlehem,  '-'2.  After  the  division  and  the  events  which  followed  he  would  not,  in  all  protn 
ability,  have  sung : 

The  scepter  shall  not  pass  from  Judah, 
Nor  the  royal  staff  from  between  his  feet. 

Nowhere  are  these  later  calamities  reflected.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is  critical  and  the  guilty  tribes 
are  condemned;  but  the  spirit  in  general  is  jubilant,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  poet  wrote 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  David  or  that  of  Solomon.  This  conclusion  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  vocabulary  and  literary  style  which  are  primitive.  The  same  is  true  of  the  institutions 
and  religious  ideas. 

It  is  evident  that  many  popular  songs,  some  describing  the  situation,  some  the  characteris- 
tics, and  some  the  striking  experiences  of  the  different  tribes  have  here  been  woven  together.  Sev- 
eral of  them  evidently,  e.  n.,  those  regarding  Zebuhm  and  Issachar,  anticipate  conditions  ante- 
dating the  union  of  the  tribes  or  even  the  situation  reflected  in  Judg.  5.  Some  contain  allusions 
to  incidents  recorded  in  the  traditions  of  Gen.,  e.  p.,  34,  and  others  to  prehistoric  events.  In  the 
suggestions  which  it  furnishes  regarding  the  earliest  beginnings  of  Israel's  life,  the  ancient  poem  is 
of  great  historical  value. 

With  only  a  very  few  doubtful  exceptions,  the  three-beat  measure  prevails  throughout  these 

Eoems.  The  ideas  are  simple  and  the  lit^'rary  style  is  crude  but  vigorous.  They  record  the  first 
eginnings  of  philosophical  thinking.  There  are  traces  also  of  a  didactic  purpose:  in  the  open- 
ing stanzas,  for  example,  the  poet  is  seeking  to  formulate  the  principles  illustrated  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  the  tribes. 

''492  And  hear  has  apparently  been  added  by  mistake,  for  the  same  verbal  idea  is  found  in 
the  next  line. 

"492  Cf.  the  introductions  to  the  later  prophetic  messages.  Is.  1",  28'*,  32',  Mic.  1'. 

''49'  Lit.,  first  of  my  strennth;  Gk.,  the  first  of  my  children.  Cf.  Dt.  21",  Ps.  lOS",  Hos.  12"'. 
Reuben  was  probably  regarded  as  the  first-born  because  this  tribe  was  the  first  to  settle  in  its  east- 
Jordan  home. 
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Firsf  in  dignity  and  strength/ 
^Boiling  over  like  water,  thou  shalt  not  be  first, 
For  thou  wentest  up  to  the  bed  of  thy  father,^ 
Then  thou  defiledst  my  couch  in  going  up  on  it. 


^Simeon  and  Levi  are  akin,'' 
Weapons  of  violence  are  their  swords, 

*Into  their  council,  O  my  soul,  do  not  enter, 
In  their  assembly,  O  my  heart,'  do  not  join;' 
For  men''  in  their  anger  they  slew. 
And  oxen  in  their  wantonness  they  hocked.' 

''Accursed  is  their  anger  that  it  is  so  fierce, 
And  their  wrath  because  it  is  so  cruel; 
I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob 
And  scatter  them  ui  Israel. 


Simeon 

and 

Levi 

violent 

and 

treach- 


*Judah,  thy  brothers  praise  thee  ! " 
Thy  hand  is  on  the  neck  of  thy  enemies." 
Before  thee  thy  father's  sons  bow  down. 

*Judah  is  a  whelp  of  a  lion. 
From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  hast  gone  up;" 
He  has  crouched,  he  has  lain  down  as  a  lion, 
As  an  old  lion,  who  will  disturb  him  ? 

^°The  sceptre  shall  not  pass  from  Judah, 
Nor  the  royal  staff"  from  between  his  feet,i 
And  to  him  is  due  the  obedience  of  the  people. 

^'Binding  his  foal  to  the  vine. 
And  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine,"' 
He  hath  washed  his  garments  in  wine. 


Judah, 
the 
ruling 
tribe, 
victo- 
rious 
and 

prosper- 
ous 


e49'  Lit.,  pre-eminence. 

'  19'  Lit.,  native  strength.  The  Gk.  interpretation  followed  above  apparently  represents 
the  original  thought. 

B  t9'  Cf.  the  crime  of  Reuben  recorded  in  Gen.  35-,  that  of  incest. 

•i  195  Lit.,  brothers,  they  are  of  the  same  type  as  well  as  blood  kin. 

'49^  Lit.,  liver,  according  to  ancient  Semites  a  seat  of  the  feelings.  So  Gk.  and  the  original 
Heb.,  supported  by  the  context. 

J  19^  Or  unite,  i.  e.,  do  not  join. 

k  196  go  Gk.,  which  correctly  interprets  the  Heb.,  man,  as  generic,  equal  to  mankind. 

1498  The  most  heinous  of  crimes  in  the  ancient  nomadic  life,  that  of  hocking  an  ox.  It 
recalls  the  summary  punishment  meted  out  in  the  pioneer  periods  to  horse  thieves.  The  historical 
reference  probably  is  to  the  treachery  of  the  Reubenites  and  Levites  in  breaking  their  covenant 
and  slaying  the  Sheoheinites  as  recorded  in  Gen.  34. 

™498  The  Heb.,  as  frequently  in  this  ancient  poem,  has  a  play  on  theproper  name  J'eAudaA — 
jdd0.kd. 

°498  /.  e.,  as  conqueror. 

"49'  I.  e.,  sated  with  prey  slain  by  his  irresistible  blow. 

P4910  xhe  picture  is  that  of  a  king  sitting  on  his  throne  with  the  end  of  his  sceptre  resting 
between  his  feet. 

i-lQ^"  If  the  line,  which  follows  in  the  Heb.,  is  original,  it  probably  is  to  be  interpreted  As 
long  as  one  goes  to  Shiloh.  Cf.  the  corresponding  expression  in  the  early  Judean  prophetic  narra- 
tive of  .ludg.  183',  So  they  set  up  Micah's  graven  image  .  .  .  as  long  as  the  hand  of  God  was  in  Shiloh, 
Sam.,  Gk.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  and  Targ.  Onkelos,  however,  give  the  messianic  rendering.  Until  that 
one  comes  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  it  can  hardly  be  original,  for  this  interpretation  assumes  a  Heb. 
word  found  only  in  the  latest  O.T.  writings.  Furthermore,  the  line  interrupts  the  context.  It 
was  apparently  suggested  to  a  late  scribe  who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Judean  house  and  who 
looked,  in  common  with  the  men  of  his  day,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Davidic  messianic  rule. 
'49"  Symbolic  of  the  abundance  and  fertility  of  the  vineyards  of  Judah. 
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And  his  clothing  in  the  blood  of  grapes; 
^^His  eyes  are  red  with  wine, 
And  his  teeth  are  white  with  milk. 


Zebu- 

lun's 
favored 

situa- 
tion 

laaa- 
char's 
ignomin- 
ious 
submis- 
sion 
to  the 
Cauaan- 
itca 


"Zebulun,  by  the  sea-shore  he  dwells;' 
He  is  by  a  shore  that  is  lined  with  ships,* 
And  his  border  extends  to  Sidon." 

"Issachar,  he  is  a  strong-limbed^'  ass, 
Crouching  down  between  the  sheepfolds," 

^^And  when  he  saw  the  resting  place  was  good. 
That  the  land  also  was  pleasant. 
He  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
And  became  a  slave  under  a  taskmaster.^ 


Dan, 
indepen- 
dent, 
small, 
but 

quick  to 
avenge 
its 
wrongs 


^^Dan,  he  judges^  his  own  people. 

As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
^^Dan  is  a  serpent  by  the  way, 

A  horned-adder  beside  the  path. 

That  biteth  the  horse's  heel. 

So  that  his  rider  falleth  backward. 
^*I  have  waited  for  thy  deliverance,  O  Jehovah!^ 


Gad, 
exposed 
but 
warlike 

Ashcr, 
rich  and 
produc- 
tive 

Naphtali, 
strong 
and 

flourish- 
ing 


^^Gad,  robber-bands^  press  upon  him, 
But  he  also  shall  press  upon  their  heel.'' 

^''Asher,  his  bread  is  fatness, 
And  he  yields  royal  dainties. 

^^Naphtali,  he  is  a  flourishing  terebinth, « 
That  sends  forth  beautiful  branches. 


•  4913  Cf.  Dt.  3318.  ". 

t49"  Lit.,  shore  of  ships. 

<'49'3  So  Gk.     Heb.,  lit.,  and  his  back  is  upon  Sidon. 

i'49i''  Lit.,  bony,  i.  e.,  supplied  with  strong  bones. 

"49"  Cf.  Judg.  5>5. 

=■49"  Lit.,  a  slave  to  task-work. 

y49i«  Another  play  on  the  proper  name  Dan — yadin.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  his- 
toric fact  that  the  little  tribe  of  Dan,  in  its  remote  home  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  ruled  itself 
bravely  and  effectively,  waging  its  battles  with  the  larger  foes  about.     Cf.  Dt.  Xi-. 

»49"  Possibly  a  later  addition,  yet  not  inappropriate  in  the  present  context,  for  only  with 
the  help  of  the  divine  deliverer  could  the  little  tribe  hope  to  emerge  triumphantly  from  the  un- 
equal conflict.  .,     •  1 

''49'9  Another  play  on  the  proper  name.  Gad  oidi'id  yinwinnfi.  An  allusion  to  the  constant 
attacks  of  the  Ammonites  and  Arabians  to  which  the  Gaditea,  because  of  their  exposed  situation, 
were  subject.     Cf.  Dt.  Xr-o-  21.  ..,,,. 

b49"  The  final  letter  of  this  line  has,  through  a  copyist  s  error,  been  prefixed  to  the  next  line. 
The  Gk.  has  preserved  the  original  reading. 

04921  The  translation  of  this  vs.  is  doubtful.     The  usual  translation  is; 

Naphtali  is  a  hind  set  free. 
Thai  (/ue.s  forth  pleasant  words. 

The  above  reading,  however,  is  based  upon  the  Heb.  consonantal  text  and  on  the  whole  gives  a 
clearer  and  more  intelhgiblc  picture. 
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^Joseph,  he  is  a  fruitful  branch, 

A  fruitful  branch  by  a  spring, 

His  tendrils  run  over  the  wall.'* 
'"They  bitterly  attack,  they  shoot  at  him. 

The  archers  hatefully  assail  him, 
2*But  his  bow  remains  ever  bent,° 

His  forearms^  also  arc  supple, 

Through  the  power  of  the  Mighty  one  of  Jacob,^ 

In  the  name''  of  the  Shepherd'  of  Israel, 
^^The  God  of  thy  fathers,  who  ever  helpeth  thee. 

And  El-Shaddai'  [God  Almighty],  who  blesseth  thee. 

With  blessings  of  heaven  above. 

And  of  the  great  deep  that  coucheth  beneath. 

With  blessings  of  the  breast  and  womb, 
'^^With  blessings  of  father  and  mother,'' 

With  blessings  of  the  everlasting  mountains,' 

With  the  gifts™  of  the  ancient  hills  ! 

They  shall  be  on  the  head"  of  Joseph, 

On  the  head  of  the  consecrated"  among  his  brothers. 


Josnph, 
strong, 
valiant, 
and 

pre-em- 
inently 
pros- 
perous 


^''Benjamin  is  a  ravening  wolf. 
In  the  morning  he  devoureth  prey. 
And  at  evening  divideth  spoil. 


Benja- 
min, 
famous 
in  war 


§  11.    Moses'  Blessing  upon  the  Tribes,  Dt.  33 
Dt.  33  ^This  is  the  blessing  with  ivhich  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed  the 
Israelites  before  his  death,  ^a7id  he  said: 
Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 
He  beamed  from  Seir  in  their  behalf,P 

d49"  This  rendering  is  doubtful. 

6  49-4  Lit.,  in  strength. 

'49-*  Lit.,  arms  of  his  hands. 

E  4921  Or  steer  of  Jacob.  The  phrase  may  go  back  to  the  days  when  Jehovah  was  worshipped 
under  the  symbol  of  a  steer. 

h4924  Following  a  slightly  different  vowel  pointing,  which  is  supported  by  the  Syr.  The 
current  translations  make  little  sense. 

'4924  The  Heb.  adds  stone,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the  Gk.  versions  nor  by  the  context. 
The  reference  is  to  the  stone  of  Bethel.     Cf.  Is.  30-'. 

J4925  So  Sam.,  Gk.,  and  Syr.     Cf.  Gen.  l?'  and  Vol.  I,  §  16,  note  t. 

k4926  So  Gk.,  supported  by  the  context.  The  Heb.  is  evidently  corrupt.  Possibly  it 
originally  read  ivith  blessings  on  father  and  rnan  and  child. 

'49-*  So  Gk.  and  slightly  restored  Heb.  text. 

™49'*  Lit.,  that  which  is  desirable;  Gk.,  blessings. 

n49-6  Lit.,  crown  of  the  head. 

04926  Lit.,  a  Nazirite. 

§  11  This  song  is  a  later  and  widely  variant  version  of  the  so-called  blessing  of  Jacob  in  Gen. 
49.  Both  refer  to  the  geographical  position,  character,  and  experiences  of  the  different  tribes. 
The  description  of  Joseph  is  in  many  lines  verbally  identical  in  both,  showing  that  one  poet  was 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  other.  Dt.  33,  however,  i.s  a  more  perfect  unit,  being  provided  with 
a  noble  and  deeply  religious  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  style  al.so  is  much  more  finished  and  the 
tone  eulogistic.  The  conquest  is  only  a  distant  memory  of  the  past,  ".  28.  The  tribe  of  Simeon 
has  disappeared  entirely.  Reuben  is  few  in  numlaers  and  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  and  the 
Levites  have  become  an  honored  caste  of  priests.  Judah,  instead  of  ruling  over  all  the  tribes,  as 
in  Gen.  498-'o,  is  apart  by  itself  and  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  its  adversaries.  Joseph, 
represented  by  the  powerful  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  is  the  object  of  the  poet's  pride. 

Clearly  the  poem  was  written  after  the  division  of  David's  empire  in   937   and   before  the 
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p33'  Gk.,  Luc,  and  Targ.,  for  us. 
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Prayer 
for  Reu- 
ben's 
preser- 
vation 
For 

restora- 
tion of 
Judah 
to 
Israel 


He  shone  fortli  from  Mount  Paran, 

And  approached  from  Morihath-Kadosh;'' 

P'rom  his  right  hand  fire  flamed  in  their  behalf.' 

'Yea,  he  loved  his  people,^ 
Its  holy  ones*  were  each  under  thy  care," 
And  they,  indeed,  followed''  at  thy  feet," 
While  [thy  people]"  received  thy  words. 

^He^  decreed  for  us  a  law, 
A  possession  for  the  assembly  of  Jacob, 

^And  he  became  king  in  Jeshurun, 
When  the  heads  of  the  people  were  assembled. 
All  together,  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

*Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die. 
But  let  his  men  be  few  in  number. 

''And  tim  is  the  blessing  of  Judah;  and  he  said: 
Hear,  O  Jehovah,  his  voice, 
And  bring  thou  Judah^  to  his  people;* 
With  thy  hands  contend  thou  for  him. 
And  be  thou  a  help  from  his  adversaries.'' 


armies  of  Assyria,  in  736  B.C.,  brought  disaster  to  the  northern  tribes.  The  days  of  Jeroboam  I  have 
been  suggested  as  the  background,  but  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  act  of  disruption  and  tlie 
invasion  of  Shishak.  The  only  entirely  satisfactory  setting  is  the  middle  of  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  Victories  over  the  Arameans  and  a  strongly  ccntrahzed  government  gave  northern 
Israel,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  its  brilliant  but  brief  Indian  summer.  A  poet  in 
the  court  of  Jeroboam  II  is  probably  the  autlior  of  this  majestic  poem,  wliich  voices  the  popular 
hopes  and  national  pride  that  are  the  background  of  Amos's  stern  prophecies.  About  750  B.C. 
may  with  a.ssurance  be  accepted  as  the  date  of  the  tribal  oracles  in  ^-^i  possibly  the  prologue, 
'-*,  with  its  late  words,  may  be  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  addition.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
Bupcrscription,  which  probably  came  from  the  editor  who  introduced  it  into  the  book  of  Dt.  and 
attributed  the  whole  to  the  traditional  author  of  this  late  prophetic  book. 

Except  that  both  begin  with  Reuben,  the  order  of  the  tribes  in  the  two  poems  is  essentially 
different:  in  Gen.  49  it  is  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Dan,  Gad,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin;  in  Dt.  33,  Reuben,  Judah,  Levi,  Benjamin,  Joseph,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  Gad,  Dan,  NaphtaH,  and  Asher. 

The  metre,  as  in  Gen.  49,  is  the  regular  three-beat  measure. 

q332  The  traditional  punctuation  of  the  Heb.  gives  tlie  obscure  reading  from  the  ten  thou- 
sands of  my  holy  ones.  But  this  makes  no  clear  sense  and  is  not  supported  by  the  context.  The 
other  reading  of  the  Heb.,  which  is  followed  above,  gives  a  clear  parallel  to  the  preceding  lines. 
Kadcsh  is  mentioned  in  1''*  and  32*1  and  was  apjiarently  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Israel- 
ites during  their  residence  in  the  wilderness.  The  Sam.,  Syr.,  Lat.,  and  Targ.  connect  the  Heb. 
verb  with  another  root  and  read  and  with  him  were  holy  myriads.  Luc.  and  Gk.,  however,  have, 
with  myriads  of  Kadesh. 

'  332  The  text  is  evidently  corrupt.  The  Gk.  and  Luc.  appear  to  have  only  guessed  at  the 
meaning  and  read  from  his  riqht  angels  were  with  him.  A  slight  correction  of  the  Heb.  gives  the 
above  reading,  which  is  closely  paralleled  in  the  corresponding  theophanies,  Ilab.  3*,  Ex.  20'*, 
Ps.  50'.  Possibly  the  word  sometimes  translated  law  is  a  gloss.  It  is  found  only  in  Ezra,  Esther, 
and  Dan.  and  is  of  Persian  origin. 

"33'  Following  the  superior  reading  of  the  Gk.  and  Luc.  Heb.,  peoples,  i.  e.,  heathen  nations, 
but  this  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  context,  and  especially  the  next  line. 

»33'  /.  e.,  Israel's.     The  references  to  Israel  as  a  holy  nation  are  many,  e.  g.,  7',  142'  '•,  26". 

"33'  Luc. hasi/i  his  lands;  Lat.,  in  his  hand;  Heb.,  in  thy  hand. 

■»33'  The  Heb.  verb  in  this  line  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  The  above  is  based  upon  the  plausible 
reading  of  the  Syr. 

"33'  Following  the  Lam.  and  a  large  number  of  MRS.  in  translating  feet  instead  of  the 
Heb.,  foot.     For  the  idiom,  cf.  Gen.  30",  33";  the  meaning  is,  closely  attended. 

»33'  The  antecedent  must  be  found  in  the  first  line  of  the  vs. 

ySS*  Ilel).,  Afoscs,  but  the  context  indicates  that  Jchornh  is  the  one  in  the  mind  of  the  poet. 

■33'  Transferring  Judah  to  the  second  line  of  the  couplet,  as  the  measure  requires. 

•  33'  Probably  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  northern  Israehte  and  after  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  following  the  death  of  Solomon. 

•>37'  Possibly  a  reference  to  Shishak's  invasion  soon  after  the  division  or  to  later  attacks 
upon  Judah. 
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^And  of  Levi  he  said  : 

Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are  for  thy  holy  one, 

Wliora  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah." 

With  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah,'' 

HVho  saith  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  '  I  see  liim  not,* 

He  doth  not  recognize  his  brothers," 

Nor  doth  he  know  his  own  children. 

For  [the  Levites]  keep  thy  word, 

And  strictly  observe  thy  covenant; 
^''They  show  Jacob  thy  judgments. 

And  Israel  thy  instructions,  O  Jehovah. 

They  bring  to  thy  nostrils  the  savor  of  sacrifice. 

And  whole  burnt  offerings  to  thy  altar. 
"Bless,  O  Jehovah,  his  might.' 

And  be  pleased  with  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Smite^  through  the  loins  of  his  opposers. 

And  of  those  who  hate  him  that  they  rise  not. 

^And^^  of  Benjamin  he  said : 

The  beloved  of  Jehovah  dwells  securely,' 
And  the  Lord^  encompasseth  him  at  all  times. 
And  he  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders.'' 

^And  of  Joseph  he  said  : 

Blessed  of  Jehovah  be  his  land. 

With  the  choice  fruits  from  heaven  above,' 

And  from  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath, 

"And  with  the  choice  fruits  which  the  sun  bringeth  forth. 
And  with  the  choice  fruits  that  the  months  yield, 

*^And  from  the  tops  of  the  ancient  mountains. 
And  with  the  choice  fruits  of  the  everlasting  hills, 

*^And  with  the  choice  fruits  of  the  earth  and  its  fullness. 
And  with  the  favor  of  him  who  dwelt  in  the  bush — ■" 
Let  them  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 
Upon  the  brow  of  the  one  crowned  among  his  brothers." 
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"33^  The  allusion  apparently  is  to  some  event  not  recorded  in  the  Pent. 

d338  Cf.  Ex.  172".  7,  Nu.  203a,  is 

e33'  The  reference  probably  is  to  the  zeal  of  the  Levites  recorded  in  Ex.  322'-29,  when  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  slay  even  their  apostate  kinsmen.     Cf.  Jesus'  words  in  Mt.  lO^',  Lk.  ll-^. 

'33"  The  Heb.  word  means  possessions  or  else,  as  here,  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

k33"  So  Sam.  and  Gk.     Heb.,  smote  through  in  the  loins. 

i'33i2  So  Sam.  and  Gk.     The  Heb.  has  lost  the  and. 

13312  The  Sam.,  Gk.,  and  Syr.  omit,  but  the  present  Heb.  adds  the  awkward  and  obscure, 
beside  him. 

i  3312  With  Luc.  we  require  the  Lord  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 

''3312  I.  e.,  in  his  temple  at  Jerusalem,  situated  on  the  sloping  hills  which,  according  to  Josh. 
15^  181*,  lay  within  the  bounds  of  Benjamin. 

13313  Heb.,  from  the  dew,  but  the  parallelism  supports  and  demands  the  slight  emendation 
which  gives  the  above  reading.  Cf.  the  same  idiom.  Gen.  273'.  In  i9-^  this  vs.,  in  the  same 
original  form,  is  also  found. 

01331^  Probably  reference  to  Jehovah's  revelation  to  Mo.ses  through  the  burning  bush,  re- 
corded in  Ex.  S'--".     A  slight  change  in  the  text  gives  the  possible  reading  who  dwelt  in  Siriai. 
■>33ifl  Cf.  4926. 
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*'His  first-born  bullock  hatli"  majesty. 
His  horns  are  horns  of  a  wild  ox;p 
With  them  he  pushcth  peoples, 
All  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Those  are  the  myriads  of  Epliraim, 
And  those  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 


The 
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^^And  of  Zebulun  he  said  : 

Rejoice,  O  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out, 
And  thou,  O  Issachar,  in  thy  tents, 
^^They  call  peoples  to  the  mountain. 
There  they  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness. 
For  they  suck  up  the  abounding  riches  of  the  sea. 
And  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand. 
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^^And  of  Gad  he  said : 

Blessed  be  he^  who  enlargeth  Gad; 
He  dwelleth  like  a  [couching]''  lioness,^ 
And  teareth  both  the  arm  and  the  crown  of  the  head; 
'^^And  he  searched  out*  the  first  part  for  himself. 
For  them  a  commander's  portion  was  reserved; 
And  he  came  with  the  heads  of  the  people. 
He  executed  the  righteous  will"  of  Jehovah 
And  his  judgments  concerning  Israel. 

^And  of  Dan  he  said : 

Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp 

That  leapeth  forth  from  Bashan.'^ 

^And  of  Naphtali  he  said : 

O  Naphtali,  satisfied"  with  favor, 
And  rich  in  the  blessing  of  Jehovah, 
He  possesseth  the  sea  and  the  southland. 

^*And  of  Asher  he  said : 

Blessed  above  sons  be  Asher, 
Let  him  be  the  favored  one  among  his  brothers. 
As  he  dips  his  feet  in  oil ! 
^^Thy  bolts'^  be  iron  and  bronze; 
And  as  thy  days,  so  let  thy  strength  be. 

0331'  I.  e.,  Ephraim.     Cf.  Gon.  4S>3-i9  and  the  latter  part  of  this  vs. 

p33"  The  gigantic  ox  of  tlic  Asnyrian  inscriptions,  famous  for  its  huge  horns  and  great  strength. 

033-"  I.  e.,  Jehovah,  who  enables  the  Gadites  to  extend  their  territory  in  the  much-contested 
eaat-Jordan  land. 

r33a)  The  fame  of  the  Gadites  as  fierce  warriors  was  well  established.  Cf.  Gen.  49",  I  Chr. 
128. 

■33™  In  its  present  form  this  line  has  but  two  beats. 

1332'   Hostorinn  the  corrupt  Heb.  text. 

"3321  Lit.,  rii/htcoiisnois. 

V.33"  /.  e.,  a  lion  of  Bashan.     Probably  the  northern  Danites  are  referred  to  by  the  poet. 

"3323  Lit.,/u//. 

x33J5  Following  the  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Theod.     The  meaning  of  the  Ueb.  is  unknown. 
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^®Thcre  is  none  like  the  God  of  Jeshurun/ 
Who  rideth  througli  the  heavens  to  keep  thee. 
And  in  his  exalted  majesty  upon  the  skies. 

^The  God  of  old  is  a  dwelling-place. 
And  underneath  are  everlasting  arms; 
And  he  drove  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee; 
And  said, '  Destroy; ' 

'^^So  Israel  dwelt  securely. 
The  fountain''  of  Jacob  alone. 
Upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine. 
And  his  heavens  drop  down  dew. 

^^Happy  Israel !  who  is  like  thee  ? 
A  people  saved  by  Jehovah, 
The  shield  of  thy  help  and  thy  mighty  sword  !" 
So  shall  thy  enemies  come  cringing  to  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high-places. 
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§12. 


The  Early  Judean  Prophetic  Version  of  the  Balaam  Oracles, 

Nu.  24!'^-^'  ^^b-13 


Nu.  24     ^^'The  oracle  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 

Even  the  oracle  of  the  man  who  seeth  truly; 
*The  oracle  of  him  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 
Who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  down  and  having  his  eyes  open. 

^How  beautiful  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 

Thy  dwelling  places,  O  Israel ! 
^Like  valleys  are  they  spread  out. 

Like  gardens  by  the  river-side, 

Like  lign-aloes,  which  Jehovah  hath  planted. 

Like  cedars  beside  the  waters. 
'Water  shall  flow  from  his  buckets. 

And  his  seed  shall  be  in  abundant  waters. 

And  his  king  shall  be  liigher  than  Agag, 

And  his  kingdom  shall  be  highly  exalted. 

^God,  who  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt, 
Is  for  him  like  the  strength  of  the  wild-ox. 
He  shall  devour  the  nations,  his  adversaries. 
And  shall  break  their  bones  in  pieces. 
And  pierce  his  oppressors  with  arrows. 
®He  crouches,  he  lies  down  like  a  lion. 
And  like  a  lioness,  who  shall  stir  him  up  ? 
Blessed  is  every  one  who  blesses  thee. 
And  cursed  is  every  one  who  curses  thee. 

kSS-s  Following  the  Gk.,  Syr.,  Lat.,  and  a  revised  Heb.  text. 

•  3328  Cf.  Is.  48',  Ps.  68-".     A  figure  describing  the  race  with  its  succeeding  generations. 

»33-9  Lit.,  the  sword  of  thy  diuuity. 
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^^''The  oracle  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 

Even  the  oracle  of  the  man  who  seeth  truly, 
"The  oracle  of  him  wlio  hearetli  the  words  of  God, 
And  knoweth  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  down  and  having  his  eyes  open. 


/ 


*T  see  him,  but  not  now; 
I  behold  him,  but  not  near; 
A  star  comes  forth  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  sceptre  arises  out  of  Israel, 
And  shatters  the  temples  of  Moab, 
And  the  skull  of  all  the  sons  of  Seth. 

"And  Edom  shall  become  a  possession, 
Seir  shall  also  become  a  possession. 
While  Israel  doeth  valiantly. 

*'And  Jacob  shall  subdue  his  enemies, 
And  shall  destroy  the  remnant  from  the  city. 


§13. 


The 

indepen- 
dent 
spirit 
and  the 
great 
num- 
bers 
of  tlie 
Hebrews 


The  Northern  Israelitish  Version  of  the  Balaam  Oracles, 

NU.   23'''-"'.    '8b-22,   24 


Nu.  33  ^•'From  Aram  hath  Balak  brought  me, 

Moab's  king  from  the  mountains  of  the  East: 
*  Come,  curse  Jacob  for  me. 
And  come,  denounce  Israel.' 
^How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? 
And  how  shall  I  denounce,  whom  Jehovah  hath  not  denounced  ? 
*For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 
And  from  the  hills  I  gaze  upon  him; 
Behold  a  people  dwelling  alone. 
And  not  accounting  itself  as  one  of  the  nations. 
^°Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 
Or  number  the  mj^riads  of  Israel  ? 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
And  let  my  final  end  be  like  his ! 


Their 
pros- 
perity 


^^''Arise,  Balak,  and  hear; 

Hearken  to  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor : 
"God  is  not  man,  that  he  should  lie. 

Nor  a  mortal,  that  he  should  repent; 

Hath  he  said,  and  will  he  not  do  it  ? 

Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  will  he  not  make  good  ? 
^Behold,  I  have  received  command  to  bless; 

Yea,  he  hath  blessed,  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 
*Wo  misfortime  is  perceived  in  Jacob; 

And  no  trouble  is  seen  in  Israel. 
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Jehovah  his  God  is  with  him, 

And  in  his  midst  the  shouts  over  a  king. 

^^God,  wlio  brouglit  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  Their 

Is  for  him  Hke  tlic  strength  of  the  wild-ox.  cible," 

^^See,  the  people  riseth  up  like  a  lioness,  ririt'* 

And  like  a  lion  he  lifteth  himself  up: 

He  doth  not  lie  down  until  he  eateth  the  prey. 

And  drinketh  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

§  14.     Promises  to  the  House  of  David,  II  Sam.  7'°-" 

II  Sam.  7  ^°I  will  apjwint  a  place  for  my  people  Lsrael,  Peace 

I  will  plant  them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  their  own  place,  stabil- 

And  that  they  may  be  moved  no  more,  *'y 

And  the  wicked  shall  no  more  afflict  them  as  before, 
^^From  the  day  that  I  appointed  judges  over  my  people  Israel. 
I  will  give  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies. 
And  make  thee  great,  and  build  thee  a  house. 

^^And  when  thy  days  are  complete.  Strong 

And  thou  liest  down  with  thy  fathers,  perma- 

I  will  raise  up  thy  descendants  after  thee,  "^^P* 

Who  shall  come  forth  from  thy  body;  under 

And  I  will  establish  their  kingdom.  prrteo- 

"He  shall  build  a  home  for  my  name,  *•*"' 

And  I  will  estal)lish  his  royal  tliroue  forever. 

^^I  will  be  to  him  a  father. 
And  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son. 
Whenever  he  committeth  iniquity, 
I  will  correct  him  with  the  rod  of  men. 
And  with  the  stripes  of  the  sons  of  Adam. 

^*My  kindness  will  I  not  withdraw  from  him. 

§  15.     The  Last  Words  of  David,  II  Sam.  23^-'' 

II  Sam.  33  ^The  oracle  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  The 

The  oracle  of  the  man  set  on  high.  of  ^^ 

The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  <»««1« 
And  the  singer  of  the  songs  of  Israel. 

§  14  For  detailed  notes  and  setting,  qf.  Vol.  II,  §  29.  This  passage  voices  the  popular  hopes 
regarding  the  Judean  royal  house.  Its  language  and  that  of  its  setting  strongly  suggest  that  it 
was  not  written  until  a  short  time  before  the  exile;  its  hortatory  note  is  that  of  the  Deuteronomic 
school.  Because  of  its  setting  and  connection  with  David,  the  passage  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  later  ps.alm  writers.     Cf.  especially  Pss.  72,  S9,  132. 

§  1.5  The  elaborate  prologue,  the  reference  to  Da\'id  as  the  singer  of  the  songs  of  Israel, ',  and  the 
fulsome  praise  of  David  and  of  his  rule  in  '•  ^  indicate  that  this  traditional  oracle  is  not  from  David 
but  rather  from  a  much  later  period  when  traditions  were  beginning  to  magnify  the  personality 
of  Israel's  early  king.  Vs.  '  contains  a  clear  reference  to  the  oracle  in  II  Sam.  7'"-''.  These 
indications  carry  its  date  down  close  to  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  wisdom  note  in  the  closing 
vss.,  if  these  be  original,  points  to  an  even  later  date. 
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Its 

divine 
au- 
thority 


^Jehovah's  spirit  speaketh  through  me, 
His  word,  also,  is  on  my  tongue. 

3Thc  God  of  Jaoob^  saith, 
Israel's  Rock  speaketh  to  me: 


Bless- 
ings 
of  a 
just 
rule 


'The  one  who  rulctli  over  men. 
Who  rulelh  in  the  fear  of  God, 
^Like  the  morning  light  he  ariseth. 
Like  the  sun  of  a  cloudless  morn. 
Which  causeth  the  vegetation  to  spring  from  the  earth.' 


Assur- 
ance 
of  a 
stable 
dynasty 


^Yea,  my  house  standeth  firm  before  God, 
For  he  hath  made  with  me  an  eternal  covenant. 
Firmly  established  in  all  parts,  and  will  keep''  it. 
For  in  him  are  all  my  salvation  and  pleasure." 


The 
insta- 
bility 
of  the 
wicked 


^For,  verily,  base  men  shall  not  flourish. 
They  are  like  unto  thorns  that  are  cast  away,' 
For  one  cannot  gather  them  with  the  hand. 
^If  a  man  does  venture  to  touch  them. 
He  is  filled  with  iron  and  wooden  spines  ;s 
With  fire  shall  they  utterly  be  consumed. 


bll  Sam.  233.     Following  the  Old  Lat.  and  Vulg.  in  substituting  Jacob  for  the  Heb.,  Israel, 
which  is  repeated  in  the  next  line. 

"23-'  Slightly  revising  the  text.     The  Heb.  adds  after  the  rain. 

d236  So  Luc.     Heb.,  kept. 

"23^  Again  emending  the  Heb.  as  the  context  demands. 

'23°  Or,  revising  the  Heb.,  thorns  of  the  desert. 

g23'  A  free  revision  of  the  text,  suggested  by  Smith,  Sam.,  3S2-3,  gives  the  possible  reading: 
Nor  doth  a  man  labor  for  them, 
Nor  fight  with  iron  and  spear. 
The  text  is  exceedingly  doubtful.     The  Heb.  ia  followed  above. 
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SONGS  OF  LAMENTATION 

I.    DIRGES  OVER  FALLEN  HEROES 

II  Sam.  l"-26,  333.  34^  jer.  22^0 

11.    DIRGES  OVER  THE  FALLEN  NATION 

Am.  51-  2,  Jer.  9'^-^^  Lam.  2,  4,  1,  5,  3 


SONGS  OF  LAMENTATION 
I 

DIRGES  OVER  FALLEN  HEROES 

II  Sam.  l"-2«,  333.  Si,  Jer.  221" 

§  16.     David's  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  II  Sam.  1"-^ 
II  Sam.  1  ^^Then  David  sang  this  dirge  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son    David's 


dirge 


^^(behold,  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Jashar),  and  said: 

Weep,  O  Judah !  The 

^'Grieve,  O  Israel !  ness  of 

On  thy  heights  are  the  slain  !  lami'ty 
How  have  the  mighty  fallen ! 

20Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
Declare  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon; 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice. 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  exult. 

^^Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  may  no  dew  descend. 

Nor  rain  upon  you,  O  ye  fields  of  death ! 
For  there  was  the  shield  of  the  mighty  cast  away. 
The  shield  of  Saul,  not  anointed  with  oil. 

'^Trom  the  blood  of  the  slain,  Brav- 

From  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  attrac- 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  *'^^" 

'  ness 

The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.  of  the 

fallen 

'^^Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  beloved  and  the  lovely ! 
In  life  and  in  death  they  were  not  parted; 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles. 
They  were  stronger  than  lions. 

'^''Daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  ^*i^^icea 

Who  clothed  you  daintily  in  fine  linen,  to 

Who  put  golden  ornaments  on  your  garments  [and  say] : 

^^'  How  have  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle ! ' 

§  16  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  elegies  in  the  O.T.  and  beyond  reasonable  doubt  comes 
from  Israel's  greatest  king.     Cf.  Introd.,  p.  17,  and  Vol.  II,  §  21. 
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DIRGES  OVER  FALLEN  HEROES 

Jonathan,  in  thy  death  hast  thon  wounded  nic ! 
''^I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  ! 
Thou  wert  surpassingly  dear  to  me, 
Thy  love  to  me  was  far  more  than  the  love  of  woman ! 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen, 
And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 

§  17.    David's  Lament  over  Abner,  II  Sam.  3^^-  ^ 
II  Sam.  3  ^And  the  king  sang  a  dirge  for  Abner  and  said: 

Must  Abner  die  as  dies  the  impious  fool  .'* 
^••Thy  hands  were  not  bound. 
Thy  feet  were  not  put  into  fetters; 
As  one  falls  before  ruthless  men,  thou  didst  fall. 

§  18.     Jeremiah's  Lament  over  the  Fate  of  Jehoahaz,  Jcr.  22'" 

Jer.  33  ^"Weep  not  for  him  who  is  dead,  nor  wail  for  him; 

Weep  rather  for  him  who  is  gone,  for  he  shall  not  return. 
And  never  again  shall  he  see  the  land  of  his  birth. 


n 


DIRGES  OVER  THE  FALLEN  NATION 


Am.  51-  \  Jer.  9^''-^\  Lam.  2,  4,  1,  5,  3 

§  19.     Ames's  Dirge  over  the  Lnpending  Fall  of  Northern  Israel,  Am.  5''  * 

Am.  5    ^Hear  the  word  which  I  take  up  against  you,  even  a  dirge,  O  house 
of  Israel : 

^Fallen,  no  more  to  rise,  is  the  virgin  Israel ! 
Hurled  down  upon  her  own  soil  she  lies,  with  none  to  raise  her! 

§  20.     Jeremiah's  Lament  over  the  Impending  Fall  of  Judah,  Jer.  9''--^ 

Jer.  9  '^Summon  the  mourning  women  that  they  may  come; 
And  send  for  the  wise  women  ^^that  they  may  quickly  raise  for  us  their 

voices  in  wailing; 
That  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our  eyelids  flow  witli  water. 
"For  a  sound  of  wailing  is  heard  from  Zion,  'How  are  we  ruined  ! 

§  17  This  is  an  cxcfllnnt  ox.-implc  of  the  popular  dirne. 

§  18  Cf.,  for  a  morn  liiirhly  drvclopiMl  ilir«c,  Ezck.  19. 

§  19  In  these  dirK<'s  tin-  ol>jcct  of  the  huncnt  is  not  an  individual  but  the  nation.  They  are 
a  fitting  proloKue  to  the  lonj^er  dirges  in  Lam.  which  deal  with  the  same  theme. 

§20  Cf.  Vol.  IH,  §79.  for  detailed  notes.  Cf.  also  Jer.  12'-i2,  Vol.  Ill,  §9t,  for  a  similar 
dirge  over  sinful  Judah. 
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We  aro  greatly  confounded,  because  they  have  cast  down  our  dwellings  ! ' 
''"Hear,  O  women,  and  let  your  ears  receive  my  words; 
And  teach  your  daughters  wailing,  and  each  her  neighbor  a  dirge: 

"'Death  is  come  up  into  our  windows,  it  has  entered  into  our  palaces,  The 

Cutting  off  the  children  from  the  streets,  the  young  men  from  the  open  thSf 

spaces.  they^ 

^^The  dead  bodies  of  men  fall  as  dung  upon  the  open  field,  eing 
And  as  the  handful  after  the  harvester,  with  none  to  gather  them.' 

§  21.     Jehovah's  Overwhelming  Judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  Lam.  2 
Lam.  3  ^IIow  the  Lord  hath  beclouded  in  his  anger  the  daughter  of  Zion  !    }■  J^; 

TT      1        1  1  !•  1  III  !•  T  1  hovaa  s 

lie  luith  cast  down  irom  lieavcn  to  earth  the  beauty  oi  Israel,"  dire 

And  he  hath  not  kept  in  remembrance  his  footstool  in  the  day  of  his  anger.    ]^^nt 

"The  Lord  hath  swallowed  up  without  mercy  every  habitation  of  Jacob, ^  t^'i\ 

He  hath  thrown  down  in  his  wrath  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah,    (Lam. 
He  hath  struck  to  the  ground,  he  hath  polluted  her  king"  and  her  princes.    ^'  *^ 

^He  hath  cut  off  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger''  all  of  Israel's  strength,® 
He  hath  drawn  back  his  right  hand  from  before  the  enemy. 
He  hath  burnt  in  Jacob  like  a  flame,  which  devours  on  all  sides. 

^He  hath  bent  his  bow  as  an  enemy,  he  hath  stood ^  as  an  adversary. 
He  hath  slain  all  the  desirable  men  in  the  tent  of  Zion,"^ 
He  hath  poured  out  his  fury  as  fire  [on  the  daughter  of  Judah]. '^ 

*The  Lord  hath  become  like  an  enemy,  he  hath  swallowed  up  Israel, 
He  hath  swallowed  up  all  of  his  palaces,  he  hath  destroyed  his  fortresses, 
And  he  hath  multiplied  in  the  daughter  of  Judah  sighing  and  lamentation. 

^He  hath  torn  down  as  a  vine'  his  dwelling,^  he  hath  destroyed  his  assem-    2.  Also 

bling  place,  _       _  T 

He*"  hath  caused  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion,  the  fast  dav  and  the  sabbath,  temple 

A  1     1  1  1     •  1     •         •         !•  1  1       1     •  "  1  •  ^""   '''^ 

And  hath  spurned  m  his  mdignant  anger,  both  kmg  and  priest.  service 


^The  Lord  hath  rejected  his  altar,  he  hath  abhorred  his  sanctuary, 

§  21  The  metrical  structure  of  this  poem  is  remarkably  symmetrical.  Only  a  few  later  glosses 
have  crept  in  to  disturb  the  regular  rhythm  of  the  five-beat  measure.  It  falls  naturally  into  two 
groat  divisions.  Vss.  '-'^  describe  the  fate  of  the  different  clas.ses  in  the  community  upon  whom 
the  calamity  had  fallen  with  greatest  severity.  In  the  second  general  division,  's---,  the  cause  of 
the  great  judgment  is  presented  and  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  raise  its  voice  in  petition  to  Jeho- 
vah for  pity,  not  because  divine  mercy  is  deserved  but  because  of  the  overwhelming  character 
of  the  judgment.  As  has  been  stated  in  the  Introd.,  p.  19,  the  date  of  this  poem  is  between  586 
and  561  b.c. 

»2'  Either  the  temple  or  the  ark. 

'>22  The  metrical  structure  of  this  vs.  is  unusual,  but  no  satisfactory  reconstruction  has  been 
found. 

»22  So  Syr.     Heb.,  the  kintidom. 

<i2'  So.  Syr.  and  Lat.     Heb.,  in  fierce  anger. 

e2'  Lit.,  horn,  as  the  symbol  of  strength. 

t2*  The  Heb.  adds,  interrupting  the  sense  and  metrical  structure,  his  right  hand. 

e2*  Lit.,  the  desires  of  the  eye,  in  the  tent  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  i.  e.,  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem. 

i'2<  The  last  part  of  this  vs.  that  has  been  lost  and  is  supplied  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  parallelism  from  ^. 

'2^  So  Gk.     Heb.,  garden. 

'25  Heb.,  hut;  the  reference,  however,  is  clearly  to  the  temple  and  the  original  probably 
read  as  above. 

''2*  The  Heb.  adds  Jehovah,  but  to  preserve  the  metre  in  the  Eng.  it  has  been  omitted. 
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DIRGES  OVER  THE  FALLEN  NATION 

He  hath  given  up  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy  the  ark  of  the  eovenant,' 
They  have  made  a  din  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  as  in  the  solemn  feast 
day. 


3.  Upon 
Jeru- 
salem 
and  its 
defences 

(.-10) 


^Jehovah  hath  determined  to  destroy  the  wall  of  Zion,™ 

He  hath  stretched  out  the  line,  he  hath  not  held  back  his  hand  from  de- 
stroying. 

He  hath  made  rainpart  and  wall  lament,  they  mourn  together, 
^Sunk  to  the  ground  are  her  gates,"  broken  her  bars. 

Her  king  and  her  princes  are  among  the  heathen,  and  there  is  no  law. 

Moreover  her  prophets  receive  from  Jehovah  no  vision. 
^"Silent,  on  the  earth  sit  the  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion; 

Dust  they  cast  on  their  heads;  tliey  are  girded  with  sackcloth; 

With  heads  bowed  to  earth  are  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 


The 

help- 
less 
vic- 
tims 


"Mine  eyes  are  wasted  with  tears,  my  compassions"  are  stirred, 
My  heartP  is  poured  upon  the  earth  for  the  wreck  of  my  people,*! 
For  the  swooning  of  infant  and  suckling  on  the  streets  of  the  c-ity. 

^^They  say  to  their  mothers,  'Alas  !■"     Where  is  grain  and  wine?  ' 
While  they  swoon  like  those  who  are  wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
And  pour  out  their  soul  in  death'  on  their  mothers'  bosom. 


Jeru- 
salem 
be- 
trayed 
by  her 
proph- 
ets 


"To  what  shall  I  compare*  and  liken  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ? 

What  comparison  can  I  find"  to  comfort  thee,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ? 

For  great  as  the  sea  is  thy  wreck :  Who  tlien  can  heal  tliec  ? 
^U^''or  thee  thy  prophets  have  predicted'  botli  falsehood  and  delusion," 

And  they  have  not  laid  bare  thine  inicjuity,  to  bring  back  thy  captivity. 

But  for  thee  they  have  beheld  oracles  that  are  false  and  misleading.'' 


Taunted 
hy 

heathen 
foes 


'^All  who  pass  by  clap  their  hands  over  thee  in  derision, 
They  hiss  and  wag  their  head  o'er  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem : 
'Is  this  the  city  they  called  the  perfection  of  beauty?' 

^^\gainst  thee  they  open  their  mouth,  even  all  thine  enemies. 
They  hiss  and  gnash  the  teeth;  they  say,  'We  have  swallowed  her^  up; 
Certainly  this  is  the  day  we  looked  for;  we  have  found  it,  we  see  it !' 


'2'  So  conjecturally  with  Budde.  Heb.  reads  wall  and  her  palaces,  but  the  Heb.  word 
for  temple  is  masculine,  and  palaces  are  only  used  in  connection  with  a  city.  The  context  supports 
the  above,  which  may  well  be  the  basis  of  the  present  Heb. 

""2"  lieh.,  dauf/hler  of  Zion. 

"2'  Heb.  adds  and  he  hath  destroyed;  but  this  is  not  compatible  with  the  regular  metro  of 
the  chapter. 

0  2"  Lit.,  bowels  ;  thought  by  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sympathetic  emotions. 

p2"  Lit.,  liver ;  equivalent  in  Heb.  thought  to  our  modern  figurative  use  of  the  word  heart. 

12"   Lit.,  dau'jhter  of  mi/  people,  i.  e.,  the  inhabitants  of  JiTusalom. 

'2"  Supplying  a  word  whicli  a  scribe  probably  confused  with  the  following  and  so  omitted. 

"2'2  With  G.  A.  Smith  supplying  a  missing  word  implied  by  the  context. 

»2"  Translating  the  Heb.  by  the  aid  of  the  Lat.  and  the  context. 

"2"  Ijit.,  what  shall  I  compare  to  thee.     The  Heb.  idiom  is  difficult  to  transfer  into  Eng. 

»2'»  Lit.,  seen  in  visions. 

w2n  Lit.,  whileirnsh. 

«2'<  Lit.,  of  fahchnod  and  enticement. 

y2"  So  Gk.  and  Syr.     Heb.,  him. 
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''^Jehovah  hatli  done  that  which  he  purposed;  he  hath  fulfilled  his  word. 
As  he  commanded  in  the  days  of  old:  he  hath  ruined  pitilessly; 
He  hath  let  thine  enemies  rejoice  over  thee;  he  hath  exalted  their  horn/ 


Pun- 
ished 
by  Je- 
hovah 


"Cry  aloud  to  the  Lord;  and  clamor,"  O  virgin''  Zion; 

Let  tears  run  down  like  a  river  by  day  and  by  night; 

Give  to  thyself  no  respite,  and  rest  not  thine  eyes." 
^'Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night  at  the  beginning  of  the  watches; 

Pour  out  thy  heart  like  water  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord;"* 

Lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him  for  the  life  of  thy  children. ° 


Petition 
him  for 
pity 


'"'See,  O  Jehovah,  and  behold  to  whom  thou  hast  done  thus  ! 

Should  the  women  devour  their  offspring,  the  children  they  fondled  ? 

Or  prophet  and  priest  be  slain  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord? 
^'Strewn  on  the  ground  in  the  streets  are  boys  and  old  men; 

My  virgins  and  my  stalwart  youths  are  fallen  by  the  sword; 

Thou  hast  slain  them  in  the  day  of  thine  anger;  thou  hast  slaughtered 
pitilessly. 
^^Thou  didst  summon  as  if  it  were  a  feast  day  those  dwelling  around  me; 

But  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's  wrath  no  fugitive  survived,' 

Those  whom  I  fondled  and  brought  up,  mine  enemy  hath  destroyed.' 


Pray 
this 


§  22.     The  Magnitude  of  the  Disasters  That  Jehovah  Has  Brought  upon  His 

People,  Lam.  4 

Lam.  4  'How  the  gold  has  become  dimmed,  the  finest  gold  changed ! 
The  sacred  stones  are  thrown  out  at  the  corners  of  every  street  l^ 
^The  precious  citizens  of  Zion,  comparable  to''  fine  gold. 
How  they  are  reckoned  as  earthen  vessels,  the  work  of  a  potter's  hands  ! 


Fate 
of  the 
best 
citizens 
of  Zion 


'Even  the  jackals  present  the  breast,  suckle  their  whelps. 
But  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness. 

^The  tongue  of  the  suckling  child  cleaves  to  his  gum  for  thirst; 
The  little  children  beg  for  bread,  no  one  breaks  it  for  them. 


Of  the 
little 
chil- 
dren 


«2'7  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  as  the  metre  suggests. 

»2's  Tlie  Heb.  is  evidently  corrupt.  The  above  reading  is  based  on  a  text  emended  as  the 
context  requires.     The  VS.S.  differ  widely,  showing  that  the  corruption  of  the  text  was  very  old. 

b2i8  Revising  the  Heb.,  which  reads  wall. 

"2"  Following  a  group  of  Heb.  and  Gk.  MSS.     Heb.,  daughter  of  thine  eyes. 

<i2'»  Many  MSS.  read  Jehovah. 

•219  A  scribe  who  had  in  mind  l'"  has  added  the  prose  gloss  who  faint  for  hunger  at  the  head 
of  every  street. 

'222  7  g  _  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants.  Cf.  Job  IS''.  The  figure  was,  perhaps,  suggested 
by  Jehu's  gathering  of  the  unsuspecting  Baal  worshippers  in  their  temple  in  order  to  mete  out 
to  them  a  bloody  judgment,  II  Kgs.  lO's-aa.  The  current  rendering  of  the  Heb.  follows  Jer.  42'% 
44H. 

§  22  Cf.,  for  date  and  iriterpretation,  Introd.,  p.  19.  This  poem  pictures  even  more  vividly 
and  feelingly  than  the  preceding  the  fate  of  Jerusalem.  The  poet  does  not  question  for  a  moment 
the  justice  of  that  fate.  It  is  because  of  the  sins  of  her  prophets  and  priests,  '^.  In  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  his  people  the  poet  finds  hope  that  tlieir  guilt  would  be  ap- 
peased and  that  the  cup  of  divine  judgment  which  Judah  is  now  drinking  to  the  dregs  will  soon  be 
passed  on  to  their  guilty,  arrogant  foes,  the  Edomites,  ^i,  22. 

k4'  Vs.  '  is  explained  by  -.     The  sacred  stones  and  the  purest  gold  are  the  citizens  of  Zion. 

•■42  Lit.,  who  are  weighed  against. 
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Of  those 
reared 
in 
luxury 


Of  the 

nobles 


Of  the 
women 


Jeho- 
vah's 
appall- 
ing 
judg- 
ment 


Guilt 
and 
pollu- 
tion of 
proph- 
ets 
and 
priests 


The 

nation 
deserted 
by  allies 
and  the 
prey 
of  its 
foes 


^hey  who  once  fed  on  dainties  are  desolate  in  the  streets; 
They  who  were  reared  upon  purple  embrace  dunghills. 
^So  the  guilt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  was  greater  than  Sodom's  sin, 
For  she  has  been  overthrown  as  in  a  moment,  without  any  hands  being 
wrung  for  her.' 

^Her  nobles'  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk; 

Their  skin  was  redder  than  coral,''  their  beauty'  was  as  sapphire. 
*Now  their  appearance  is  darker  than  blackness,  they  are  not  recognized  on 
the  streets. 

Their  skin  cleaves  to  their  bones,  it  is  as  dry  as  a  stick. 

^More  fortunate  are  those  slain  by  the  sword,  than  those  slain  by  hunger, 
For  these  pine  away,  stricken  through,™  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 
^°The  hands  of  tender-hearted  women  have  boiled  their  own  children; 
They  have  become  their  food  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people. 

^* Jehovah  hath  accomplished  his  work,  he  hath  i)oured  out  his  fury. 
He  hath  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion,  and  it  hath  burnt  up  her  foundations. 

^^The  kings  of  the  earth  believed  not,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,'' 
That  the  adversary  and  foe  would  enter  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

^^It  is  because  of  the  sins  of  her  prophets,  the  crimes  of  her  priests,° 

Who  have  poured  out  in  the  midst  of  her  the  blood  of  the  righteous. 
"They  wander  as  blind  men  through  the  streets,  they  are  polluted  with  blood. 

That  men  may  not  touch  them  they  draw  aside  their  garments : 
^^' Unclean  !'p  they  cry  to  them,  'Depart,i  do  not  touch'; 

For  they  wander  and  go  to  and  fro""  among  the  heathen,  they  no  longer 
sojourn  here. 
^^The  anger  of  Jehovah  hath  scattered  them,  he  will  no  more  regard  them. 

It  respected  not  the  person^  of  the  priests,  it  favoi'cd  not  the  prophets.' 

^^Our  eyes  still  fail  in  looking"  for  help  that  is  unavailing. 
In  our  watching  we  have  watched  in  vain  for  a  nation^  that  does  not  help. 

'4'  The  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  above  follows  the  most  probable  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
supported  by  the  Gk.     The  idea  is,  so  quickly  did  Jerusalem  fall  that  there  was  no  time  to  lament. 

'4'  Gk.  Nazirites;  but  the  Heb.  word  elsewhere,  as  in  Gen.  492*,  does  not  have  this  technical 
meaning. 

■■4'  Slightly  emending  the  text,  which  in  its  present  form  makes  no  sense.  Cf.  sb.  An- 
other emendation  reads  they  were  more  ruddy  than  branches  of  coral,  but  this  contradicts  the  first 
Une. 

'4'  Lit.,  polishing. 

™4'  The  figure  is  that  of  hunger  piercing  its  victims  like  the  sword. 

''4'2  Lit.,  all  of  the  inhabitants. 

041'  Cf.  Jer.  6",  810,  23"  •  ",  26=»-22. 

p4'5  Cf.  The  warning  of  lepers.  Lev.  13". 

q  4"  In  the  Heb.  the  '  depart '  is  repeated  three  times,  but  it  destroys  the  metrical  structure  of 
the  vs. 

■•415  The  Heb.  is  untranslatable.  A  slight  correction  on  the  analogy  of  Gen.  4"-  >•  gives  the 
above  meaning.     A  scribe  has  added  they  aay,  but  it  is  not  supported  by  the  metre  or  the  context. 

'i't  Lit.,  faces. 

t4i«  So  Gk.     Heb..  elders. 

a4"  Or  howlina.     The  Heb.  text  is  doubtful. 

▼4"  I.  e.,  Egypt. 
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*^ur  adversaries"  dog  our  footsteps,  so  that  we  cannot  go  in  our  streets; 

Our  days'^  are  short,  they  arc  fulfilled,  for  our  end  has  come. 
^^Our  pursuers  were  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  heaven, 

They  have  chased  us  upon  the  mountains,  they  have  lain  in  wait  for  us  in 
the  wilderness. 
'^"The  breath  of  nostrils,  Jehovah's  anointed  was  taken  in  their  pits,^ 

Of  whom  we  said,  'In  liis  shadow  will  we  live  among  the  nations !' 


^^Rejoice  and  be  glad,  O  Edom,"  that  dwellcst  in  the  land  !" 
Also  to  thee  will  the  cup''  come,  thou  shalt  become  drunken  and  naked. 

^^Thy  guilt  is  purged  away,"  O  Zion,''  he  will  no  more  keep  thee  in  captivity. 
He  will  punish  thy  guilt,  O  Edom,<*  he  will  lay  bare  thy  sins. 

§  23.     Jerusalem's  Desolation,  Misery,  and  Guilt,  Lam.  1 

Lam.  1  ^See  how  she  sitteth  solitary,^  that  was  once  full  of  people  ! 
The  city  hath  become  as  a  widow,  she  was  mighty  among  the  nations ! 
A  princess  among  the  provinces — she  hath  become  subject  to  forced  labor ! 
^Bitterly  she  weepeth  at  night,  her  tears  are  on  her  cheek; 
She  hath  none  to  give  her  comfort,  among  all  her  lovers;^ 
All  her  friends  have  dealt  with  her  treacherously,  they  have  become  her 
foes. 


Ulti- 
mately 

its  foes 
will  be 
pun- 
ished 
and  the 
Jews 
vindi- 
cated 

Jeru- 
salem 
solitary 
and 
com- 
fortlesa 


^Judah  is  an  exile''  because  of  a63iction  and  great  servitude,' 
She,  indeed,  dwelleth  among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no  rest.' 
All  her  pursuers  have  overtaken  her,  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles. 

^The  roads  to  Zion  mourn,''  without  pilgrims  to  the  feast; 
All  her  gates'  are  desolate,  her  priests  do  sigh; 
Her  young  maidens  are  afflicted,"'  and  she  herself — bitterness  is  her  lot ! 


Her 

people 

in 

exile 


"418  Adding  adversaries,  as  the  metre  and  context  demand.  This  was  probably  omitted  by  a 
scribe  because  of  its  close  similarity  to  the  preceding  and  following  words. 

1 418  Again  correcting  the  text  as  the  metre  and  context  demand. 

y420  A  reference  to  the  capture  of  King  Zedekiah.     Cf.  Jer.  39*-*. 

'4^'  hit.,  daughter  of  Edom. 

"421  So  Gk.  The  Heb.  adds  Uz.  Cf.  Gen.  36",  but  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  Edomite 
occupation  of  southern  Judah. 

''421  /.  e.,  the  cup  of  affliction. 

"422  Lit.,  is  accomplished. 

d422  Lit.,  daughter  of  Zion. 

•422  Lit.,  daughter  of  Edom. 

§  23  Cf.,  for  date  and  authorship  of  this  chap.,  Introd.,  p.  20.  This  poem  has  a  rare  tragic 
beauty  and  dramatic  power.  The  poet's  vision  is  not  limited  to  Judah  or  the  great  catastrophe 
of  586  B c,  but  he  surveys  broadly  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  his  race.  The  problem  upper- 
most in  his  mind  is  how  Jehovah's  favor  may  again  be  won.  He  declares  that  it  is  only  through 
the  confession  of  the  nation's  sins  and  appealing  to  Jehovah's  mercy  that  the  nation  can  win 
this  favor.  Accordingly,  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  nation  the  confession  of  guilt  and  a  plea 
for  pity,  thus  putting  in  concrete  form  his  coun.sel  and  message  of  consolation. 

'  11  The  Heb.  adds  here  city;  but  this  destroys  the  symmetrical  metre  and  has  probably 
been  transferred  from  the  second  line,  where  the  metre  requires  it. 

e  12  /.  «.,  her  treacherous  allies,  like  Egypt. 

1 1'  The  poet  apparently  has  in  mind  those  who  fled  to  Egypt  and  adjacent  lands.  Cf.  Jer. 
4011. 

•  1'  The  reference  is  probably  not  to  the  toil  under  their  Bab.  masters,  but  to  the  pains  of  the 
siege  and  the  events  following  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  as  the  sequel  indicates. 

J 1'  I.  e.,  permanent  home. 

i"  1^  J.  e.,  because  there  are  no  more  pilgrims  going  up  to  Jerusalem.     Cf.  Pss.  42  and  43. 

n<  /.  «.,  the  places  of  assembly,  where  private,  public,  and  judicial  questions  were  decided. 

n>  1*  Gk.,  are  carried  away  captive. 
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^Her  oppressors  have  gained  the  ascenck'iicy,  her  enemies  are  happy, 
For  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  her  sorely,  for  the  multitude  of  her  crimes; 
Her  little  children  have  gone  into  captivity,  in  the  presence  of  the  op- 
pressor. 

^Gone  from  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  all  her  splendor. 
Her  princes  have  become  like  harts,  that  find  no  pasture. 
For  they  have  fled  without  strength,  in  the  presence  of  the  pursuer. 


She  is 
cuilty 
and 
despised 


^Jerusalem  calleth  to  remembrance,  in  the  days  of  her  affliction," 
How  her  people  became  subject  to"  the  oppressor,  with  none  to  help  her. 
Her  oppressors  saw  her  and  mocked,  on  account  of  her  overthrow. p 

^Jerusalem  hath  sinned  deeply,  so"'  that  she  has  become  an  unclean  thing. 
All  who  honored  her  despise  her,  for  they  have  seen  her  nakedness. 
She  also  is  filled  with  sigLs,  and  turneth  backward. 

'Her  uncleanness  clingeth  to  her  skirts,  she  thinkclli  not  of  the  future. 
Therefore  she  hath  fallen""  most  horribly,  and  is  without  a  comforter. 


Robbed 

and 

starved 


Behold,  0  Jehovah,  my  affliction,  for  the  foe  is  arrogant.' 
^°The  conqueror  hath  laid  his  hand  upon  all  her  treasures. 

Yea,  she  hath  seen  the  heathen,  as  thej'^  enter  her  sanctuary,* 

Concerning  whom  thou  didst  command,  'They  shall  not  enter  thy  festal 
assembly.' 
^^All  her  people  are  filled  with  sighs,  seeking  food. 

They  give  their  treasures  for  food,  to  refresh  themselves. 


The 

nation's 
pica  for 
pity  be- 
cause 
of  tile 
severity 
of  Je- 
hovaii's 
judg- 
ment 


Behold,  O  Jehovah,  and  observe  how  abject  have  I  become ! 
'^Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  who  pass  by.''     Observe  and  see," 

Whether  there  was  ever  sorrow  like  my  sorrow,  which  has  come  upon  me, 

How  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  when  his  wrath  was  fierce ! 
^•''From  on  high  hath  he  sent  fire  into  my  bones,  and  it  prevailed  against 
them. 

He  hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet,  he  hath  turned  me  back; 

He  hath  made  me  to  become  desolate  and  faint  all  the  day. 
"Watch  is  kept  over  my  sins,^  in  his  hand  they  are  woven  together, 

As  a  yoke  they  come  up  upon  my  neck,  he  undermineth  my  strength. 

The  Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  irresistible. 
^^He  hath  despised  all  my  mighty  ones — the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  me. 

He  hath  called  a  convocation"'  against  me  to  crush  my  young  men; 


"1'  A  glossator  has  added  what  he  thought  was  demanded  by  the  context,  and  of  her  mis- 
eries all  her  pleasant  thinns  which  were  from  the  days  of  old;  but  these  are  contrary  to  the  regular 
metrical  and  strophic  structure  of  the  poem. 

"1'  Lit.,  fell  into  the  hand  of. 

p1'  Following  the  Gk. 

ol'  Lit.,  therefore  she  has  become  an  unclean  thing. 

'1'  Lit.,  gone  down. 

•1'  Lit.,  magnifies  himself. 

M'"  Cf.  Dt.  23'  for  the  law  against  aliens. 

"  1"^  A  difficult  line;  a  possible  rendering  would  be,  O  upon  me,  all  ye  who  pass  by,  look  and  see. 

'  l'<  Making  a  slight  correction  in  the  later  punctuation  of  this  vs. 

"1"  Lit.,  solemn  assembly.  This  was  usually  for  religious  purposes,  but  here  evidently  to 
execute  judgment. 
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The  Lord  hath  trodden  as  in  a  wine-press''  the^  daughter  of  Judah. 
'"Because  of  these  things  must  I  weep,  mine  eyes''  shed  tears. 
For  far  from  me  is  a  comforter,  wlio  coukl  revive  my  spirits;" 
My  children*^  are  completely  desolate,  for  the  enemy  hath  prevailed. 

^^Zion  spreadeth  out  her  hands,  there  is  none"  to  comfort  her;  It  is 

Jehovah  hath  commanded  regarding  Jacob,  that  his  adversaries  should  vah'a 

surround  him;''  ^*" 
Jerusalem  indeed  hath  become  an  unclean  thing  in  their  eyes. 

"Jehovah,  he  is  in  the  right,  for  I  have  rebelled  against  his  command.  The 

Yet  hear  ye,  all  ye  peoples,  and  behold  my  sorrow;  tion's 

My  maidens,  together  with  my  ycung  men,  have  gone  into  captivity.  confea- 

'^I  have  called  to  those  who  love  me,  but  they  also  have  deceived  me;  guilt 

My  priest  and  mine  elders  in  the  city  expire  from  hunger, ** 
They  have  sought  to  find  food  for  themselves,  but  they  have  found  nothing.' 

^"Behold,  O  Jehovah,  for  I  am  in  distress,  my  soul  is  troubled; 
My  heart  is  disturbed  within  me,"  for  I  have  grievously  rebelled; 
Outside  the  sword  bereaveth,  within  there  is  death. 

^'Hear**  how  I  pour  forth  sighs — there  is  none  to  comfort  me  !  Prayer 

Mine  enemies  have  all  heard  of  my  misfortune,  they  rejoice  that  thou  hast     °J^, 

done  it;  geance 

Thou  hast  brought  the  day'  that  thou  hast  proclaimed  because  of  all  my  sins, 
'^^Let  all  their  wickedness  come  before  thee,  and  may  it  be  with  them  as  with 
me; 
Just  as  thou  hast  done  to  me,^  do  also  to  them, 
Since  many  are  my  sighs  and  my  heart  is  faint. 

§  24.    Prayer  of  the  Persecuted  Survivors  in  the  Judean  Community,  Lam.  5 

Lam.  5  'Remember,  O  Jehovah,  what  hath  befallen  us,''  The 

Look  and  see  our  disgrace.  cafam- 

ity  a 

«  1'5  The  treading  of  the  wine-press  is  also  employed  in  Is.  63-'  «  as  a  figure  of  judgment  and     punish- 
complete  destruction.  ment 

yl'5  The  Heb.  adds  virgin,  but  of.  ^  and  2--  ^,  where  the  present  expression  occurs  without     for  the 
virgin,  which  is  here  probably  a  gloss.  nation's 

'  1'*  So  Gk.  and  Lat.     The  Heb.  repeats  mine  eye;  but  this  destroys  the  regular  metre  and     sins 
is  simply  a  scribal  error. 

»  1'*  Lit.,  my  soul. 

bl's  I.  e.,  the  citizens  of  Judah. 

"1"  /.  e.,  Judah's  allies. 

"il"  Or  those  who  encircle  him  should  be  his  enemies. 

ol"  From  hunger  is  not  found  in  the  text  but  is  required  by  the  metre  and  has  probably 
been  omitted  as  the  result  of  a  common  scribal  error. 

'1"  The  second  half  of  the  vs.  has  been  retained  in  the  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Arabic,  together  with 
the  gloss,  that  they  might  revive  their  spirits  forever,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  in  the 
Heb. 

kI^o  Lit.,  inward  parts;  according  to  the  Hebrews  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 

t  Pi  Jehovah,  not  the  passers  by,  as  in  >-,  is  addressed. 

1 1"  Cf.  >5. 

'122  Reversing  the  two  parts  of  this  vs.,  as  the  metre  demands. 
§24  Of.,  for  date  and  interpretation,  Introd.,  p.  20.  This  poem  is  an  important  historical 
source  throwing  light  upon  conditions  in  the  Judean  community  during  the  first  half  of  the  Per- 
sian period.  In  conclusion  it  presents  the  question  of  why  and  how  long  Jehovah  will  seemingly 
forget  his  people.  It  is  the  same  question  that  is  uppermost  in  the  literature  of  this  period:  Mai. 
3,  Job  3-31,  and  many  pss.,  e.  g.,  IG  and  22. 

•tS'  Lit.,  what  is  to  us. 
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^ur  inheritance  is  turned  over  to  aliens,' 

Our  liomes  belong  to  foreigners. 
^We  are  orphans  and  fatherless. 

Yea,  our  mothers  are  like  widows. 
*We  drink  our  water  for  money,'" 

Our  wood  Cometh  to  us  by  purchase, 
^he  yoke  upon  our  necks  harasseth  us," 

We  are  weary,  but  find  no  rest. 
^We  have  given  tlie  hand  to  the  Egyptians, 

And  to  the  Assyrians,  that  we  might  be  sated  with  food." 
'Our  fathers  sirmed  and  are  no  more," 

While  we  must  bear  their  guilt. 


Pitiable 
fute  of 
the  sur- 
vivors 


^Slaves''  have  dominion  over  us. 

With  none  to  deliver  from  their  hand. 
®We  get  our  bread  at  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

Because  of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness.'' 
^"Our  skin  becometh  hot  like  an  oven. 

Because  of  the  glowing  heat  of  famine. 
"They  ravish  the  women  in  Zion, 

The  virgins  in  the  cities  of  Judah. 
^'^Princes  are  hanged  up  by  the  hand, 

The  person  of  the  elders  is  not  honored. 
"The  young  men  bear  up  the  mill, 

And  the  children  stumble  under  the  wood. 


The 
tragio 
con- 
trast 
with 
Judah's 
former 
pros- 
perity 


^^The  elders  have  ceased  from  the  gate. 

The  young  men  from  their  music, 
^^he  joy  of  our  heart  hath  ceased. 

Our  dance  is  turned  into  mourning. 
^®The  crown  hath  fallen  from  our  head; 

Woe  to  us  !  for  we  have  sinned. 
^Tor  this  reason  our  heart  is  faint. 

For  these  causes  our  eyes  are  dim; 
^Tor  the  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate; 

The  jackals  walk  over  it. 


Appeal  to 
.Jehovah 
to  restore 
his  people 


^'Thou  art  enthroned  forever,^  O  Jehovah, 
Thy  tlirone  is  from  generation  to  generation. 


'52  /.  e.,  the  Edomites. 

■nS*  I.  e.,  not  having  any  title  to  the  land  or  the  cisterns,  we  must  purchase  our  water. 

"5^  Correcting  two  scribal  errors. 

oS"  Thi.s  vs.  is  obscure.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  reference  is  to  the  past  experience  of  the 
nation  or  to  the  present  fortunes  of  the  exiles.  In  the  latter  case  the  reference  to  Assyria,  which 
fell  in  005-4  B.C.,  is  unexpected,  although  even  in  post-exilic  literature  Assyria  continued  to  figure 
as  the  great  Eastern  power. 

p.'j'  For  this  popular  proverb,  cf.  .Inr.  3129,  Ezek.  18',  II  Kgs.  23a>,  21». 

15'  The  reference  may  be  to  the  Bab.  governors  or  tojthe  local  landowners.  Cf.  Nehemiah's 
reference  to  Tobiah  as  the  ,\inm<>nite  .slave,  Neh.  2". 

'.">»  /.  e.,  sudden  Bedouin  attacks,  which  have  ever  been  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  when  the  local  government  has  been  weak. 

•5"  Cf.  also  Pss.  4.5«,  102 12. 
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'^"Why  dost  thou  forget  us  forever. 

And  forsake  us  these  many  years  ? 
'^^ Restore  us,*^  O  Jehovah,  and  we  will  be  restored; 

Renew  our  days  as  of  old. 
'^Or  hast  thou  completely  rejected  us, 

Art  thou  very  wroth  against  us  ? 

§  25.     A  Jewish  Patriot's  Meditation  on  Jehovah's  Leadership  of  His  People, 

Lam.  3 

Lam.  3  ^I  am  the  man  who  hath  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of  his  wrath.       Jeho- 
^He  hath  led  me  and  caused  me  to  walk  in  darkness,  without  light.  afflic- 

'Surely  agamst  me  he  hath  turned  his  hand  all  the  day.  *'°yg 

"My  flesh  and  my  skin  hath  he  wasted ;  he  hath  broken  my  bones.  servant 

^Against  me  he  hath  buildcd  and  enclosed  me  with  bitterness"  and  weariness,    past 
^He  hath  made  me  to  dwell  in  dark  places,  like  those  long  dead. 
^He  hath  walled  me  about  so  that  I  cannot  go  forth ;  he  hath  made  heavy 

my  chain. 
^Though  I  cry  and  call  for  help,  he  shutteth  out  my  prayer. 
^He  hath  walled  up  my  ways  with  hewn  stone;  he  hath  twisted  my  paths. 

^"He  is  to  me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  as  a  lion  in  lurking  places. 

"He  hath  turned  aside  my  steps  and  mangled  me;^'  he  hath  made  me  forlorn. 

^^He  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  set  me  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow. 

"Through  my  vitals  he  drove  shafts,^  the  sons  of  his  quiver. 

"To  all  peoples^  I  am  become  a  derision,  and  their  song  all  the  day. 

^^He  hath  filled  me  to  the  full  with  bitterness;  he  hath  sated  me  with  gall. 

"He  hath  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel;  he  hath  heaped^  me  with  ashes. 

^^And  he  hath  deprived  my  soul  of  its  peace ;^  I  forgot  prosperity, 

^^And  I  said :  '  My  strength  is  gone,  and  my  hope  in  Jehovah.' 

^^The  remembrance*  of  mine  affliction  and  my  bitterness  is  wormwood  and 
gall, 

'°My  soul  doth  ever  remember  them  and  is  bowed  down  within  me. 

t5-'  So  the  parallel  in  Jer.  31 's  and  the  demands  of  the  context.  The  Heb.  adds  to  thee. 
§  25  For  the  probable  date  and  origin  of  this  poem,  cf.  Introd.  p.  20.  This  poetic  monologue 
presents  a  problem  that  also  arises  in  connection  with  many  pss.  of  the  Psalter.  Does  the  speaker 
speak  for  himself  or  for  his  nation?  The  portrait  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem  has  many  points 
of  contact  with  the  sufTerins  servant  of  Jehovah  in  Is.  42-53  or  of  Ps.  22.  As  in  those  familiar 
passages,  the  picture  of  eulTering  is  superlative  and  transcends  that  of  the  ordinary  individual. 
It  is  an  epitome  of  Israel's  woes  in  the  years  following  586  B.C.  If  we  follow  the  Syr.  and  certain 
Heb.  MSS.  of  '<  the  conviction  grows  that  we  have  here  a  collective  description  of  the  nation's 
woes,  into  which  the  poet  has  woven  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  personal  experience. 
At  certain  points  he  turns  preacher,  as  in  ^'-^s,  and  sets  forth  certain  fundamental  spiritual 
truths  with  rare  power  and  winsomeness.  In  *"■"  he  throws  off  the  individual  form  of  address 
and  speaks  to  and  in  behalf  of  the  nation.  The  poem  contains  many  passages  of  great  literary 
and  .spiritual  beauty. 

"35  Lit.,  gall.     The  exact  meaning  of  this  vs.  is  not  certain.     Many  would  revise  funda- 
mentally. 

"3"  /.  e.,  carrying  on  the  figure  of  a  ravenous  wild  beast. 

"3"  I.  e.,  shafts  from  his  quiver.     This  is  a  characteristic  Heb.  idiom. 

»3'*  So  Syr.  and  many  MSS.     Heb.,  my  people. 

y3"  Lit.,  made  me  bend  under  the  burden. 

•3"  So  Gk.     Heb.,  thou  hast.     Lit.,  he  hath  caused  my  soul  (t.  e.,  me)  to  reject  peace  (or 
welfare) . 

»3"  Punctuating  the  Heb.  slightly  differently  than  in  the  traditional   text  which   reads 
remember. 
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His 
good- 
ness 
to  those 
who  pa- 
tiently 
trust 
bim 


His 

yoke  is 
placed 
on  men 
for  a 
loving 
purpose 


His 

judg- 

menta 

are 

just 


Call  to 
national 
con- 
fession 
and 
peti- 
tion 
for 
mercy 


The 
cr>'  of 
woe  and 
distresa 


''This''  I  recall  to  mind;  therefore  I  have  hope: 

^'Jehovah's  lovmgkindnesses  do  not  cease,"  for  they  never  fail. 

^His  mercies  are  new  every  mornmg;  great  is  his'  faithfulness. 

^••I  said,"  'Jehovah  is  my  portion;  therefore  will  I  hope  in  him.' 

^^Jehovah  is  good  to  those  who  wait  for  him,  to  one'  who  seeketh  him. 

2^It  is  good  quietly  to  hope  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah. 

^'It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 

^Let  him  sit  alone  and  be  silent,  when  Jehovah  hath  laid  it  upon  him. 

^^Let  him  put  his  mouth  in  the  dust;^  perchance  there  may  be  hope. 

^°Let  him  give  his  cheek  to  the  smiter;  let  him  be  filled  with  reproach, 

^'For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  forever  the  children  of  men.'' 

^^Though  he  grieve,  he  will  have  compassion  according  to  the  greatness  of 

his  lovingkindness, 
^^For  he  doth  not  willingly'  afflict  nor  grieve  mankind. 

^^The  crushing  under  foot  of  all  the  prisoners  of  earth, 
^^The  wresting  of  the  rights  of  a  man  before  the  Almighty, 
'•'The  subverting  a  man  in  his  cause,  doth  the  Lord  not  see .'' 
^^^\^lo  is  it  that  saith,  and  it  is,  when  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not.? 
^*Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  doth  there  not  come  evil  and  good  ? 
^^Why  should  a  mortal  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ? 

^"Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  Jehovah. 
^'Let  us  lift  our  hearts'  with  our  hands  to  God  in  the  heavens. 
^^'We  have  transgressed  and  have  rebelled;  thou  hast  not  pardoned. 
^^Thou  hast  veiled  thy  face  in  wrath;  thou  hast  slain  without  pity. 
^■•Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  cloud,  that  no  prayer  could  pass  through. 
^^Thou  hast  made  us  an  offscouring  and  refuse  m  the  midst  of  the  peoples. 
^''AU  our  enemies  have  opened  their  mouths  wide  against  us. 
''^Terror  and  destruction  are  upon  us,  devastation  and  ruin.' 

^^Mine  eye  runs  down  with  streams  of  water,  for  the  wreck  of  my  people, 

^^Mine  eye  pours  down  unceasingly,  without  any  respite, 

'''^Until  Jehovah  look  down  and  behold  my  sorrow  from  heaven, 

^'For  he  affecteth  my  soul,  because  of  the  woes  of  my  city.'' 

''^They  have  hunted  me  like  a  bird;  they  who  are  mine  enemies  without  cause, 

"In  the  dungeon  they  have  cut  oflf  my  life,  and  have  cast  a  stone  upon  me.* 

bS'i  The  this  refers  to  the  statement  regarding  Jehovah's  goodness  that  follows. 

«322  So  one  Heb.  MS..  Syr.,  and  Targ. 

■iSa  lleb.,  thy. 

'3-*  A  scribe,  destroying  the  metre,  has  introduced  the  longer  idiom,  my  soul  saith,  i.  e.,  I 
myself  say. 

'3'^  Lit.,  soul,  equivalent  to  the  Eng.,  one  or  person. 

tS"^  I.  e.,  better  humble  his  pride  to  the  ground  or  fill  his  mouth  with  dust  than  speak  resent- 
fully of  .Jehovah's  providence. 

■"S"  The  metre  and  the  parallel  in  J"  indicate  that  a  word  or  two  has  been  dropped  out  of 
the  text  which  must  be  supplied. 

'3"  Lit.,  from  the  heart. 

i3«'  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.     Heb.,  heart. 

kS"  This  vs.  has  suffered  badly  in  transmi.s.sion.  The  Heb.  reads  all  the  daughters  of  my 
people.     The  reconstruction  niven  above  is  only  conjectural. 

■S''  /.  e.,  cast  me,  like  Jeremiah,  into  a  dun^eou  to  die. 

Si, 


A  JEWISH  PATRIOT'S  MEDITATION 


"Waters  flowed  over  my  head;  I  said,  'I  am  lost.' 

'^I  called  on  thy  name,  O  Jehovah,  from  the  lowest  dungeon. 

^"^Thou  heardest  my  voice;  oh  close  not  thine  ear""  to  my  cry ! 

^^On  the  day  that  I  called  upon  thee  thou  drewest  near;  thou  saidst,  '  Fear 

not.' 
^O  Lord,  thou  didst  plead  my  cause;"  thou  redeemedst  my  life. 


The 
divine 
deliver- 
ance 


^^O  Jehovah,  thou  hast  seen  my  wrong;  vindicate  my  cause. 

•^"Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  their  devices  against  me; 


Con- 
cluding 
appeal 

^^Thou  hast  heard  their  reproach,  O  Jehovah,  and  all  their  devices  against   for  vin- 

dicatioa 

me,° 


"^The  utterances  of  my  foes,  and  their  mutterings  against  me  each  day. 
•"Behold  their  sitting  down  and  their  rising  up;  I  am  the  object  of  their 

song.P 
"^Thou  wilt  repay  them,  O  Jehovah,  for  the  work  of  their  hands. 
"^Thou  wilt  give  them  blindness  of  vision, i  thy  curse  upon  them. 
•^^Thou  wilt  pursue  them  in  wrath  and  destroy  them  from  under  the  heavens.' 


and 
ven- 
geunco 


■n3M  Heb.  adds  to  my  breathing.  The  metre  and  the  variations  of  the  VSS.  leave  little  doubt 
that  this  is  a  later  interpolation. 

■>358  liit.,  thou  didst  plead  the  cause  of  my  soul;  but  soul  here,  as  usually,  means  physical  life. 

0381  The  repetition  of  the  same  second  member  in  «"•  «'  is  probably  due  to  a  scribal  error, 
although  it  may  have  been  introduced  in  the  original  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

p3*^  T.  e.,  songs  of  mockery. 

13^  Lit.,  blindness  0/  heart ;  but  here,  as  usually,  the  heart  stands  for  mental  power. 

'3*  So  certain  Gk.  MSS.  Heb.  adds  oj  Jehovah,  destroying  the  metre  and  directness  of  tho 
curse. 
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SONGS  OF  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

I.    A  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  SONG 

Ps.  45 

n.    A  COLLECTION  OF  ANTE-NUPTIAL  SONGS 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  12-35 

m.    WEDDING-SONGS 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  3^-814 


SONGS  OF  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 


A  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  SONG 
Ps.  45 

§  26.    The  King's  Marriage,  Ps.  45 

Ps.  45  ^My  mind  is  inspired*  with  a  theme  that  is  noble. 
As  I  myself  utter  my  poem^  concerning  a  king. 
My  tongue  is  as  the  pen  of  a  scribe  who  is  skilled.*' 

^Thou  art  surpassingly  fair,  above  the  children  of  men; 
Over  thy  lips  hath  grace  been  poured; 
Therefore  Jehovah'*  hath  blessed  thee  forever. 

^On  thy  thigh  gird  thy  sword,  O  hero. 
In  thy  splendor  and  majesty  go  on,  and  prosper; 

^For  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,  rule  on. 
And  wonderful  deeds  thy  right  hand  will  show  thee. 


Exor- 
dium 


The 

king's 

beauty 

and 

grace 


Songs  of  Love  and  Marriage. — Cf.,  for  general  discussion,  Introd,  pp.  22-29. 
§  26  Later  generations  gav^e  to  this  ps.  a  messianic  interpretation,  but  it  is  an  unmistakable 
example  of  a  Hebrew  court  song.  It  was  evidently  written  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  marriage, 
and  was  probably  sung  by  the  court  poet  himself  during  the  public  festivities.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  poem  the  king  is  addressed,  2-',  and  his  personal  beauty  and  pro^yess  and  the  permanence  and 
splendor  of  his  rule  are  glowingly  portrayed.  Vs.  '  contains  an  allusion  to  the  royal  bride  and  is 
followed  in  the  second  half  of  the  poem,  i"-",  by  an  address  to  the  queen  in  which  her  new  duties, 
the  splendor  of  her  attire  and  of  her  train,  and  the  hope  that  she  may  have  noble  offspring  are 
naively  but  effectively  set  forth.  The  poem  is  introduced  by  an  elaborate  exordium,  ',  which  is 
doubtless  typical  of  Hebrew  court  usage.  Similar  elaborate  introductions  are  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  royal  Balaam  oracles  in  Nu.  24'  and  also  in  II  Sam.  24'-3.  The  atmosphere  of  this 
ps.  is  evidently  that  of  the  joyous  days  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  Although  this  hymn  may 
later  have  been  regularly  sung  at  royal  marriages,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  definite  theme  and 
occasion  were  originally  in  the  poet's  mind.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  only  conjecturally  to  identify 
the  king  addressed.  As  Briggs  has  pointed  out  (Pss.,  I,  384,  385),  the  description  of  the  king  in 
8-5  fits  remarkably  well  Jehu,  the  warrior  who  unsheathed  his  sword  in  behalf  of  the  true  worship 
of  Jehovah,  with  his  own  right  hand  pierced  the  heart  of  his  foes,  and  by  a  .series  of  bold  acts 
estabUshed  himself  on  the  throne  of  northern  Israel.  The  reference  to  ivory  palace:<  in  '  points 
also  to  the  northern  kingdom  and  to  the  days  following  Ahab,  w-ho,  according  to  I  Kgs.  2239,  g^gt 
reared  such  a  structure.  Amos  also,  in  his  denunciation  of  conditions  in  northern  Israel,  appar- 
ently alludes  in  6'.  '  to  the  singing  of  songs— probably  similar  to  the  present  one — to  the  accompani- 
ment of  musical  instruments.  It  is  possible  that  this  hymn  was  sung  later,  at  the  marriage  of  some 
king  of  Judah,  as,  for  example,  Josiah.  The  description  of  the  king  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the 
patriotic  imagination  and  adulation  which  are  prominent  in  the  court  songs  and  in  the  royal  por- 
traits that  have  come  down  from  the  court  poets  and  artists  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 

•451  Lit.,  is  astir. 

i>45i  Lit.,  reciting  my  work. 

<'45'  Cf.  Ezra  7^,  Ezra  ...  a  scribe  skilled  in  the  law. 

<i4o2  Heb.,  God. 
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^hine  arrows  are  sliarp  in  the  hearts  of  the  king's  foes,^ 
O  hero/  under  thee  nations  shall  fall. 


Perma- 
nence 
and 
splen- 
dor 
of  his 
rule 


^Thy  throne*^  will  stand  forever  and  ever. 

The  sceptre  of  thy  dominion  is  a  sceptre  of  righteousness. 
^Thou  lovest  the  right,  and  hatest  wickedness, 

Therefore  Jehovah*'  thy  God  hast  anointed  thee 

With  oil  of  joy  above  thy  fellows, 
Trom'  thy  garments  myrrh,  and  aloes  and  cassia. 

From  ivory  palaces  the  music  of  strings  delight  thee. 
^Daughters  of  kings  are  among  thy  jewels. 

At  thy  right  hand  standeth  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir. 


Counsel 

to  the 
queen 


^"O  daughter,  hear  and  see  and  give  ear. 
Forget  thy  people  and  the  house  of  thy  father, 

"For  the  king  longeth  ever  for  thy  beauty; 
To  him  be  subject,  for  he  indeed  is  thy  lord. 

^^With  a  gift  the  daughters  of  Tyre  shall  do  homage,' 
The  richest  of  the  nations  will  court  thy  face. 


Her 

attire 
and  her 
atten- 
dants 


^^In  all  her  glory  the  king's  daughter  is  within. 

Her  clothing  is  inwrought  with  precious  gold. 
^^In  embroidered  garments  she  is  brought  to  the  king; 

The  maidens  in  her  train,  her  companions,  are  brought  in  to  her.'' 
^*To  her  they  are  brought  in  with  gladness  and  rejoicing. 

Into  the  palace  of  the  king  they  are  led. 


Prayer 
for  her 
off- 
spring 
and 
fame 


^^To  the  place  of  thy  fathers  may  thy  sons  succeed. 
Throughout  the  land  thou  wilt  make  them  princes. 

^^I  will  cause  thy  name  to  be  remembered  for  all  ages,' 
Therefore  nations  shall  praise  thee  forever  and  ever. 


•  455  In  the  Heb.  the  last  three  words  have  been  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  vs.,  but  the 
context  requires  their  restoration  to  their  logical  setting. 

'45*  So  Gk.  This  word  is  omitted  in  the  Heb.,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  general  confusion 
of  the  text.  Pos.sibly  this  last  line  is  a  scribal  addition.  If  so,  this  would  explain  its  present 
awkward  position  in  the  text. 

K45*  Heb.,  God:  but  the  king  is  the  one  addressed.  The  error  clearly  came  because  when  a 
later  editor  changed  Jehovah  to  God  he  mistook  the  similar  Heb.  words  will  be  and  Jehovah. 

'>45'  Heb.,  God ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  editor  who  changed  the  original,  Jehovah. 

•45'  Following  the  Gk.     Heb.,  all. 

14512  So  Gk.     The  Hob.  is  badly  corrupt. 

k45»  So  the  MSS.  supported  by  the  context.     Heb,,  to  thee. 

145"  Lit.,  generations. 
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THE   BRIDE'S   PROTESTATION   OF   IIER  LOVE 

n 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ANTE-NUPTIAL  SONGS 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  P-35 


§  27.    The  Bride's  Protestation  of  Her  Love  and  of  Her  Desire  to  Be  with  Her 

Lover,  Sg.  of  Sgs.  V-^ 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  1  '^Lct  him*  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth; 
For  thy  love  is  better  than  wine. 
^Thine  ointments  have  a  goodly  fragrance, 
Thy  name  is  as  an  ointment  poured  out; 
Therefore  do  the  maidens  love  thee. 


Bride's 
apos- 
trophe 
to  her 
absent 
lover 


*Draw  me.     [Attendants] :  We  will  run  after  thee. 
[Bride] :  Bring''  me,  O  king,  into  thy  chambers. 
[Attendants]:  We  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee; 
We  will  extol  thy  love  more  than  wine. 
[Bride] :  Yea,  rightly  do  they  love  thee. 

^I  am  browned.     [Attendants] :  Yea,"  but  comely. 

[Bride] :  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  I  am  like  the  tents  of  Kedar. 

[Attendants] :  Nay,  like  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 
^[Bride] :  Look  not  upon  me,  for  I  am  browned, 

Because  the  sun  has  burned  me. 

My  brothers  were  angry  with  me,"^ 


A 

second 
address 
to  her 
lover, 
echoed 
by  her 
atten- 
dants 

Dia- 
logue 
be- 
tween 
bride 
and  her 
atten- 
dants 


§  27  For  general  discussion  of  the  Sg.  of  Sgs.,  cf.  Introd.,  pp.  22-29.  The  scene  of  this  soliloquy 
and  dialogue  is  evidently  the  home  of  the  bride.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  wedding  festivities 
for  which  she  is  apparently  preparing.  Surrounded  by  her  girl  friends,  who,  in  keeping  with  the 
dramatic  customs  of  the  Oriental  wedding,  are  called  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  she  throws  aside 
the  reserve  which  shuts  the  mouth  of  every  unbotrothed  maiden  in  the  East  and  protests  her  love 
for  her  future  husband.  The  scene  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ante-nuptial  parade  songs 
recited  by  the  bride  and  her  attendants  in  the  modern  Palestinian  wedding,  as  reported  by  Dal- 
mann  and  already  quoted.  Cf.  p.  25.  Similarly  in  the  next  song  the  bridegroom  himself  is 
introduced.  The  chief  difference  between  the  bibUcal  and  the  modern  songs  is  that  here,  as 
throughout  the  Sg.  of  Sgs.,  the  author  with  rare  effectiveness  makes  the  bride  the  chief  speaker. 
In  these  poems  we  have  not  mere  stereotyped  wedding  refrains  but  genuine  love-songs  that 
recall  the  similar  poems  of  Theocritus  and  of  the  east-Jordan  poet  Meleager,  who  wrote  in  classic 
Gk.  Cf.  Anthol.  Palatina,  V,  160.  True,  pure  love  breathes  through  them — the  love  that  a 
betrothed  bride  .should  properly  feel  for  her  future  husband.  The  purpose  of  these  two  opening 
songs,  as  the  closing  refrain  in  3=  possibly  suggests,  was  to  awaken  such  a  love  in  the  heart  of  the 
bride. 

» 12  Certain  interpreters  would  change  the  Heb.  in  this  line  so  as  to  make  it  a  direct  address 
as  in  the  second  line.  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  interpret  it  as  it  is  and  to  regard  it  as  the 
poet's  index  that  the  lover  is  not  present  except  in  the  heart  of  the  bride.  She  feels  his  presence, 
however,  so  strongly  that  her  words  naturally  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  person  in  the  suc- 
ceeding line. 

b  1«  So  Syr.     Possibly  the  Heb.  represents  the  original,  for  it  retains  the  third  person  as  in  2». 

«!'  Many  interpreters  assign  all  of  this  vs.  to  the  bride,  but  there  is  an  unmistakable 
element  of  contrast  which  strongly  suggests  the  second  half  of  the  first  two  Unes  were  spoken  by 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  bride  addresses  her  words.  Her  modesty  as  revealed 
throughout  the  book  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  place  the  closing  sentence  in  each  of  these 
lines  upon  her  lips.  Some  commentators,  recognizing  the  difficulty,  revise  the  text  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  line  so  as  to  read  Salama  instead  of  Solomon. 

d  1«  This  reference  to  ber  brothers  is  further  illuminated  by '  and  8'. 
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They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards; 
But  mine  own  vineyard®  I  have  not  kept. 

^Tell  me,  thou  whom  I  love. 
Where  thou  feedest  thy  flock,' 
And  makest  it  rest  at  noontide. 
Why  must  I  be  Ukc  a  wanderer" 
Among  the  flocks  of  thy  comrades  ? 

^If  thou  know  not,  O  fairest  of  women, ^ 
Follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock. 
And  feed  thy  kids  by  the  shepherds'  tents. 

§28.     Dialogue  between  the  Bride  and  Her  Lover,  Sg.  of  Sgs.  P-2' 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  1  ^I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  friend,  to  a'  steed  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots; 
^"Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  spangles,'  thy  neck  with  jewels^ 
"We  will  make  thee  spangles  of  gold,  with  studs  of  silver. 

"While  the  king  sat  on  his  divan'  my  spikenard  sent  forth  its  fragrance. 
"My  beloved  is  to  me  a  bundle  of  myrrh  that  lieth  between  my  breasts; 
"My  beloved  is   to  me  a  cluster  of   henna  flowers™  in   the   vineyards   of 
Engedi. 


el^  I.  e.,  probably  her  own  beauty. 

IV  The  exact  interpretation  of  this  and  the  following  vs.  is  not  clear.  Certain  inter- 
preters regard  it  as  secondary.  The  songs  as  a  whole  imply  that  the  girl's  lover  was  a  shepherd. 
Her  words  are  probably  intended  to  express  her  passionate  desire  to  be  with  him  at  all  times. 

b1'  So  Syr.,  Sym.,  and  Lat.  This  reading  is  supported  by  the  context.  The  traditional 
Heb.  reading,  veiled,  is  due  to  the  mistaken  transposition  of  two  letters.  The  meaning  evidently 
is,  Why  should  I  be  like  a  vagrant  wanton,  going  from  flock  to  flock  in  quest  of  my  lover  ? 

^1^  It  is  not  entirely  clear  who  utters  this  vs.  In  the  light  of  the  immediately  preceding 
context,  however,  it  is  probably  the  bride's  attendants. 

§  28  The  sudden  change  of  metre  from  the  three  to  the  five  beat  measure  suggests  that  here 
a  new  song  begins.  The  lover,  who  was  apparently  absent  from  the  preceding  dialogue,  speaks, 
describing  in  characteristically  Oriental  yet  reserved  terms  the  beauty  of  his  bride  to  be.  To-day 
the  Arab  poet  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  the  beauties  of  his  wife  than  to  liken  her  to  his  stately 
steed.  Vs.  '2  introduces  a  corresponding  three-line  stanza  in  which  the  bride,  in  exquisitely  del- 
icate terms,  responds  by  describing  how  precious  to  her  is  the  love  which  she  cherishes  for  her 
lover.  The  next  stanza  contains  a  beautiful  dialogue  abounding  in  concrete  yet  felicitous  compar- 
isons in  which  the  bride  protests  that  she  is  but  a  simple  flower  of  the  plains.  Her  lover  with 
restraint — for  he  still  addres.ses  her  as  his  friend  rather  than  bride — but  with  marvellous  felicity, 
declares  that  though  she  is  but  a  simple  peasant  girl  she  is  far  more  beautiful  than  her  attendant 
friends  and  that  she  is  well  fitted  to  adorn  the  palace  in  which  their  shepherd  life  is  to  be  spent, 
for  that  palace  is  the  greensward  and  the  pillared  forests.  Each  with  rare  aptness  takes  up  and 
carries  on  the  figure  suggested  by  the  other.  In  the  concluding  stanzas  the  bride  develops  the 
figure  of  the  apple  tree  and,  with  reserve  and  delicacy,  expresses  her  eagerness  for  the  consummation 
of  their  approaching  marriage.  The  concluding  vs.  contains  the  refrain  three  times  repeated  in 
the  poem,  cf.  S^,  .5',  and  addressed  to  her  attendants.  It  is  evidently  intended  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  letting  love  grow  spontaneously  with  that  simplicity  and  freedom  of  which  the 
gazelles  and  the  fallow  doer  that  leap  over  the  plain  are  the  fitting  syrnbol. 

'!•  Heb.,  m.v. 

il'"  Possibly  the  Heb.  is  to  be  interpreted  plaits  (of  hair).  It  describes  that  which  was 
flattened.  The  next  line,  however,  favors  the  reading  spangles  which  perhaps  corresponded  to 
the  coins  which  are  worn  across  her  forehead  and  hanging  down  on  her  cheeks  by  the  modern 
Palestinian  bride. 

k  I'o  The  Heb.  word  is  found  only  here  and  probably  means  strings  of  beads  or  of  jewels. 

'  1'2  Lit.,  somelhinq  round.     The  reference  is  either  to  a  table  or  &  divan. 
»1"  Fragrant  whitish  flowers  growing  in  clusters,  like  grapes, 
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^^Behold  thou  art  fair,"  my  friend,  thine  eyes  are  as  doves. 
**Fair  art  thou,  my  beloved;"  and  our  couch  is  green. 
^'The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars,  our  rafters  cypresses. 

3  *I  am  a  crocus  flower  on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  a  lily  of  the  valley. 
'^As  a  lily  among  thistles  so  indeed  is  my  friend  among  the  daughters. 
*As  the  apple  treeP  among  the  trees  of  the  woods,  so  is  my  beloved  among 
the  sons. 

Gladly  I  sit  in  his  shadow, 

And  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste. 
*To  the  house  of  wine  let  him  bring  me, 

And  let  his  banner  above  me  be  love. 
*Stay  me  with  cakes  of  raisins. 

With  apples  revive  my  strength; 

For  I  am  sick  because  of  love. 
^Let  his  left  hand  be  under  my  head. 

Let  his  right  hand  embrace  me. 


Lover 
Bride 
Lover 
Bride 
Lover 
Bride 


Solil- 
oquy 
of  the 
bride 
ad- 
dressed 
in  part 
to  her 
atten- 
dants 


^I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  gazelles  or  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  love  until  it  please. 


Refrain 


§  29.     The  Bride's  Reminiscences  of  a  Recent  Visit  of  Her  Lover,  Sg.  of  Sgs.  2^-3* 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  2  *Hark,  my  beloved  !     Behold  he  comes. 

Leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills.<J 
^My  beloved  is  like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hind. 
Behold  he  stands  behind  our  wall; 
Now  he  is  looking  in  the  window. 
While  I  glance  ouf  through  the  lattice. 


Mon- 
ologue 
of  the 
bride 
regard- 
ing her 
lover 


^°My  beloved  spoke  and  said  to  me, 

'Rise  up,  my  fair  one,^  and  come  away. 
"For,  see,  the  winter  is  past. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
^^The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth. 

The  time  of  singing  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard,' 


His 

love- 
Bong 


dI'5  Through  a  mistake  of  the  scribe  the  words  behold  thou  art  fair  have  been  repeated 
in  the  Hob.  and  destroy  the  metre. 

°V^  As  in  15  in  the  Heb.  the  thought  of  the  first  clause  has  been  repeated:  verily  thou  art 
lovely. 

p2'  The  figure  of  the  apple  tree,  with  its  beautiful  flowers  and  its  grateful  shade  and  its 
pleasant  fruit,  is  especially  felicitous.  The  figure  is  carried  on  in  the  soliloquy  of  the  bride  which 
follows. 

<i  2'  It  is  probable  that  the  poet  for  emphasis  purposely  opened  this  most  beautiful  of  spring- 
time songs  with  a  four-beat  couplet. 

'29  Slightly  revising  the  Heb. 

•2'°  The  Lat.  adds  my  dove  in  the  first  part  and  the  Gk.  in  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  showing 
the  tendency  to  expand  which  has  probably  led  a  later  editor  to  introduce  my  love  from  '',  thereby 
destroying  the  measure. 

»2'2  In  our  land  is  added. 
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His 

invita- 
tion 
to  her 
to  come 
with 
him 

Her  re- 
sponse 
that  she 
would 
receive 
bim  at 
even- 
tide 


Her 
pas- 
sionate 
long- 
ing and 
quest 
for  her 
lover 


A  COLLECTION  OF  ANTE-NUPTL\L  SONGS 

^'The  figtree  ripens  her  figs. 
And  the  vines"  give  forth  their  fragrance. 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away, 
"O  my  dove,  in  the  rocky  clefts,  in  the  covert  of  the  cHfiF, 
Let  me  behold  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
For  sweet  is  thy  voice  and  beautiful  thy  countenance.' 

^''Catch  for  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes. 

That  spoil  the  vineyards,  when  our  vineyards  are  in  bloom.'' 
^ 'Until  the  day  becomes  cool,  and  the  shadows  flee  away. 

Turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  gazelle. 

Or  like  a  young  hind  on  the  mountains  of  spices.'^ 

t  ^By  night  on  my  bed  I  sought  him  whom  I  love; 

I  sought  him  earnestly,  but  I  found  him  not.'' 
^I  said,  'I  will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  city. 

In  the  streets  and  in  the  broad  ways  I  will  seek  him  whom  I  love.' 

I  sought  him  earnestly,  but  I  found  him  not. 
'The  watchmen  who  go  about  the  city  found  me; 

To  whom  I  said,  'Saw  ye  him  whom  I  love.'''^ 
^It  was  but  a  little  after  I  passed  from  them,  when  I  found  him; 

I  held  him  whom  I  love,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 

Until  I  brought  him  to  my  mother's  house,  to  the  chamber  of  her  who 
conceived  me.* 


Refrain 


^I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  gazelles  or  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
That  you  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  love  until  it  please. 


a2"  A  scribe  has  added,  destroying  the  metre,  the  explanatory  words  in  bloom.  Its  lack  of 
syntactical  connection  with  the  context  reveals  its  secondary  character. 

*2's  Heb.  adds  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his,  as  he  feeds  among  the  lilies.  This  was 
probably  introduced  from  0'  where  it  fits  rather  than  interrupts  the  context. 

"2"   Restoring  from  the  parallel  passage  in  8'*.     Heb.,  Bether.     This  makes  no  sense. 

»3'  Possibly  this  line  was  introduced  by  mistake  from  '. 

y.3<  Adding  him.  and  joining  him  whom  I  love  (lit.,  him  whom  my  soul  loves)  to  the  next  line 
as  the  metro  demands. 

'S*  By  many  this  awkward  line  is  regarded  as  a  scribal  expansion.  Cf.  8'  with  which  it  is 
apparently  inconsistent. 
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THE   APPROACH   OF   THE   BRIDEGROOM 


in 


WEDDING-SONGS 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  3S-8" 

§  30.    The  Approach  of  the  Bridegroom  and  His  Wedding  Address  to  His  Bride, 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  3^-51 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  3  ^Who  is  this  coming  up  from  the  wilderness  like  pillars  of 
smoke, 
Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  incense,  with  all  the  powders  of  the  merchant? 
Behold,  it  is  the  litter  of  Solomon!" 

■^Sixty  brave  warriors  are  about  it,  of  the  warriors  of  Israel, 
^AU  of  them  handle  the  sword  and  are  expert  in  war; 
Every  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  because  of  fear  at  night. 
'King  Solomon  made  himself  a  palanquin  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon; 
^"He  made  its  pillars  of  silver,  its  bottom  of  gold. 
Its  seat  of  purple,  its  midst  adorned  with  love. 

"Go  forth,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,''  and  behold  King  Solomon, 
With  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  hath  crowned  him  on  the  day  of  his 
espousals." 

4  ^Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love;  behold,  thou  art  fair; 
Thine  eyes  are  like  doves  peeping  from"*  behind  thy  veil. 
Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  stream  down  from  Mount  Gilead.® 

§  30  The  opening  stanzas  of  this  song  introduce  the  bridegroom  advancing  with  hia  atten- 
dants to  claim  his  bride.  In  keeping  with  the  Palestinian  wedding  customs,  he  is  spoken  of  as  King 
Solomon;  his  attendants  are  described  as  mighty  warriors  corresponding  to  the  royal  bodyguard. 
In  imagination  he  is  clad  and  attended  with  royal  splendor.  It  is  not  clear  who  is  speaking  in  the 
second  stanza.  It  may  possibly  have  been  the  bride,  but  more  probably  it  was  the  people  or 
some  one  of  the  wedding-guests  who  answered  the  question  of  the  people  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  (the  bride's  attendants)  to  the  approach  of  the  bridegroom  on  this 
his  wedding-day.  The  scene  is  evidently  before  the  home  of  the  bride  and  the  hour  is  in  the  early 
evening,  when  the  Oriental  wedding  festivities  began. 

The  stanzas  which  follow  represent  the  bridegroom's  praise  of  his  bride.  It  corresponds 
to  the  tvasf  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  modern  Palestinian  weddings.  The  description  is  charac- 
teristically concrete  and  typically  Oriental.  It  begins  with  praise  of  her  eyes  and  hair.  A  de- 
scription of  her  bodily  charms  then  follows.  It  was  the  one  occasion  when,  in  the  social  life  of  the 
East,  such  a  description  was  deemed  proper  and  appropriate.  Its  spirit,  however,  is  chaste.  It 
is  followed  by  a  highly  poetic  pa,ssage  in  which  the  bridegroom  requests  the  bride  to  leave  her 
home  and  become  his  wife.  It  is  significant  that,  whereas  in  4''  '  the  bridegroom  employs  as 
earlier  the  more  formal  term  friend  in  addressing  the  object  of  his  affections,  in  '  and  ">  he  for 
the  first  time  uses  the  term  bride.  The  bride  is  described  under  the  figure  of  a  garden,  even  as  in 
modern  Arabic  poetry.  Using  the  same  figure,  and  with  great  delicacy,  the  bride  in  '6  expresses 
her  willingness  to  enter  into  the  marriage  relation.  The  song  ends  with  an  address  to  the  assem- 
bled guests  by  the  bridegroom.  This  corresponds  to  the  refrain  in  which  the  bride  addressed  her 
attendants  at  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  songs. 

"S"  The  brevity  of  this  line  is  probably  in  order  to  make  it  more  impressive. 

bSn  The  Heb.  adds  dnughiers  of  Zinn,  but  this  destroys  the  metre  and  is  e^'^dentIy  a  scribal 
duplicate  of  the  term  dnuohters  of  Jerusalem,  which,  in  the  current  division  of  the  vss.,  is  con- 
nected with  10  and  introduced  by  from. 

"'S"  Heb.  adds  in  the  day  of  the  fjladnesx  of  his  heart;  this,  however,  is  probably  but  a  scribal 
duplicate  of  the  preceding  phrase  in  the  day  of  his  espousals. 

<'4'  Supplying  the  verb  implied  by  the  preposition. 

•  41  So  certain  Heb.  MSS.  and  Gk.  Hah.,  alona  (he  side  of  Mount  Gilead.  The  goats  of  Pales- 
tine are,  as  a  rule,  black,  and  the  poet's  figure  describes  the  bride's  black,  waving  locks. 
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His 
invita- 
tion to 
come 
away 

His 

descrip- 
tion 
of  the 
bride's 
charms 


The 

bride's 

consent 


*Thy  teeth  arc  like  a  flock  of  shorn'  ewes  coming  up  from  the  washing. 
Every  one  of  which  hath  twins,  and  none  is  bereaved. 

^Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,  and  thy  mouth  is  comely. 
Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate*^  behind  thy  veil. 

*Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David  built  for  an  armory. 
On  which  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  the  shields  of  the  warriors. '^ 

'Thy  two'  breasts  are  like  two  fawns  that  arc  twins  of  a  gazelle.' 

'Thou  art  altogether  fair,  my  friend;  verily  thou  art  spotless. 

^Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my  bride,"*^  from  Lebanon, 
From  the  top  of  Amana,  my  sister,  from  the  top  of  Senir  and  Hermon,' 
From  the  den  of  lions,  from  the  mount  where  the  leopards  prowl.™ 

^Thou  hast  captured  my  heart,  O  my  sister,  my  bride" 

With  one  glance  of  thine  eyes,  with  one  chain  on°  thy  neck.P 
^"How  fair  is  thy  love,  O  my  sister,  my  bride ! 

How  much  better  is  thy  love  than  wine. 

And  the  fragrance  of  thine  oils  than  all  kinds  of  spices ! 
^^Thy  lips,  O  my  bride,  drop  as  the  honeycomb, 

Honey  and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue; 

And  the  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon. 
^'^A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  bride; 

A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed. 
*^Thy  shoots  are  a  pomegranate  park,  with  precious  fruits : 

Henna  with  spikenard  plants,  spikenard  and  saffron, 
^■•Calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense. 

Myrrhs  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices. 
*^A  fountain  of  the  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters. 

And  flowing  streams  from  Lebanon  art  thou.'' 

^^Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  south; 
Blow  upon  my  garden  that  its  spices  may  flow  out; 
Let  my  beloved  enter  his  garden,  and  eat  his  precious  fruits. 


•4'  I.  e.,  pearly  white,  symmetrical,  and  complete. 
B4'  The  reference  is  to  the  delicate  veining. 

ii4<  The  meaning  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  current  translation  given  above  is  based 
on  implications  of  the  context.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  adornments  and  especially  to  the 
golden  spangles  referred  to  in  1". 

145  Possibly  two,  which  is  superfluous  in  the  Heb.,  is  due  to  a  scribal  repetition. 
J46  Hoi),  adds  which  feed  among  the  lilies;  but  this  makes  no  sense  and  is,  without  reasonable 
doubt,  a  scribal  insertion  from  2'6.     The  same  scribe  has  apparently  introduced  from  the  same 
context,  2",  the  vs.: 

Until  the  day  be  cool  and  the  shadows  flee  away, 
J  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  to  the  hill  of  frankincense. 
Vs.  '  is  the  natural  sequel  of  ^  while  the  inserted  vs. '  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  bridegroom's 
invitation  in  '. 

k4'  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.     Cf.  '.     Heb.  repeats  with  me. 
14'  This  vs.  suggests  the  ancient  form  of  marriage  by  capture  and  flight. 
™4'  Lit.,  m.ount  of  the  leopards. 
"4'  Heb.  repeats  thou  hast  captured  my  heart. 
o4*  Lit.,  of  thy  neck;  i.  e.,  the  necklace  on  thy  fair  neck. 
p4'  Possibly  the  original  read: 

Thou  hnst  captured  my  heart,  with  one  of  thine  eyes 
Thou  hast  cajdurcxl  my  heart  with  one  charm  on  thy  neck. 
9  4"  Supplying  the  words  required  to  complete  the  measure  and  thought. 
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BRIDEGROOM'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  BRIDE 


'I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  bride; 
I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spice, 
I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey, 
I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my  milk. 
Eat,  O  friends;  drink. 
Drink  abundantly,  O  friends. 


Bride- 
groom's 
delight 
in  the 
joys  of 
mar- 
riage 


§  31.    The  Bride's  Praise  of  the  Bridegroom,  Sg.  of  Sgs.  52-6' 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  5  ^I  was  asleep,  but  my  mind  was  awake: 

Hark !     My  beloved  is  knocking  ! 

[He  said],  'Open  to  me,  my  sister, 

My  friend,  my  dove,  my  undefiled. 

For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 

My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.' 
^[But  I  said],  'I  have  put  off  my  garment; 

How  shall  I  put  it  on  ? 

I  have  washed  my  feet; 

How  shall  I  soil  them  ? ' 
^My  beloved  took  his  hand  away  from  the  latch.' 

Then  my  heart  was  moved  for  him, 
^I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved; 

And  my  hands  dropped  with  myrrh. 

And  my  fingers  with  liquid  myrrh, 

Upon  the  handles  of  the  bolt. 
^I  myself  opened  to  my  beloved; 

But  my  beloved  had  turned  away,  was  gone. 

My  soul  had  failed  me  when  he  spoke, 

I  sought  him,  but  could  not  find  him, 

I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 
^The  watchmen  who  go  about  the  city 

Found  me,  they  smote  me,  they  wounded  me; 

The  keepers  of  the  walls  took  from  me  my  mantle, 

®I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
If  ye  find  my  beloved,  then  tell  him 
That  I  indeed  am  sick  because  of  love ! 


Bride's 

reminis- 
cence 
of  an- 
other 
visit 
of  her 
lover 


Refrain 


'What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved,  O  thou  fairest  among 

women .'' 
What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved,  that  thou  dost  so  adjure  us  ? 

§  31  This  song  contains  the  bride's  impassioned  description  of  her  love  for  the  bridegroom 
and  of  his  physical  charms.  It  corresponds  to  the  bridegroom's  description  of  her  charms  in  the 
preceding  song.  Like  the  similar  song  in  2^3',  it  is  in  part  a  monologue.  Its  object  is  evidently 
to  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  love  which  burns  in  her  heart.  Her  description  of  her  lover  which 
follows  is  provoked  by  the  question  of  her  attendants.  The  bridegroom  does  not  appear  in  person 
in  this  song  until  the  close.  As  in  the  second  song,  2'-3*,  she  is  alone  with  her  attendants  in  whose 
presence  her  frank  expression  of  her  love  is  appropriate.  While  her  concrete  description  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  bridegroom  does  not  appeal  to  Western  taste,  it  is  thoroughly  chaste 
and  full  of  Oriental  charm. 

'5*  Lit.,  hole  of  the  door  through  which  one  reached  to  lift  the  latch. 
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^''My  beloved  is  dazzling  and  ruddy,  distinguished  among  ten  thousand; 
^^His  head  is  finest  gold,  his  locks  are^  black  as  a  raven, 
^-His  eyes  are  like  doves  beside  the  streams  of  water. 

Washed  with  milk,  well  set,  and  full  orbed.* 
^^His  cheeks  are  a  bed  of  spices;  banks  of  sweet  herbs;" 

His  lips  are  lilies,  dropping  liquid  myrrh. 
^'His  hands  are  rings  of  gold  set  with  beryl,^ 

His  body  is  ivory  work  overlaid  with  sapphires. 
^^His  legs  are  marble  pillars,  set  upon  golden  sockets. 

His  appearance  is  like  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars. 
^•^His  mouth"'  is  most  sweet;  yea  he  is  altogether  lovely. 

This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

6  ^^^^lither  is  thy  beloved  gone,  O  thou  fairest  among  women  ? 
Whither  hath  thy  beloved  turned,  that  we  may  seek  him  with  thee  ? 

^My  beloved  is  gone  down  to  his  garden,  to  the  beds  of  spices. 
In  order  that  he  may  feed  in  the  gardens,  and  there  gather  lilies. 
^I  am  my  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mine,  as  he  feeds  among  the  lilies. 


Bride- 
groom's 
apos- 
trophe 
to  his 
bride 


§  32.     Praise  of  the  Bride  and  Her  Public  Avowal  of  Her  Love,  Sg.  of  Sgs.  6^8* 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  6  "Thou  art  fair,  O  my  friend,  as  Tirzah  l'^ 

Comely  as  Jerusalem,  formidable  as  an  army  with  banners ! 
^Turn  away  tliine  eyes  from  me,  for  they  cause  me  alarm. 

Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  stream  down  from  Mount  Gilead.^ 
^Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  shorn  ewes,  which  come  up  from  the  washing, 

Every  one  of  which  hath  twins,  and  none  is  bereaved. 
^Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  behind  thy  veil.'' 
^Solomon  had  sixty  queens  and  eighty  concubines.* 
^My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one ! 

She  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother,  the  choice  one  of  her  who  bore  her. 

'5"  The  Heb.  adds  a  doubtful  word  usually  translated  bushy,  but  it  is  probably  secondary. 

'512  xhe  exact  meaning  of  the  Heb.  is  not  known.  The  translation  is  based  on  the  root 
meanincss  of  the  Hob.  words. 

"•5"  Lit.,  balsam. 

v.'ji^  Lit.,  the  Tarshish  stone. 

w5ii">  Or,  revising  the  text  slightly.  Behold  he  is. 

§  32  This  song,  chiefly  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  charms  of  the  bride,  corresponds  to 
the  preceding  description  of  the  bridegroom.  As  in  the  third  song,  3'-5i,  the  bridegroom  advanced 
in  regal  state,  so  now  the  bride  advances.  She  is  first  addressed  by  the  bridegroom.  The  open- 
ing stanza  is  largely  a  duplicate  of  the  bridegroom's  praise  of  the  bride  in  4i-5'.  Possibly  it  is 
secondary,  and  the  original  song,  like  the  corresponding  one  in  3«-'i,  began  with  a  question  of  the 
a.ssembled  guests.  Here  the  bride  evidently  appears  before  the  guests,  clad  in  all  h'^r  finery,  and 
pos.sibly  brandishing  a  sword,  as  in  the  corresponding  scene  in  the  modern  east-Jordan  wedding 
cerernony,  and  dances,  while  they  chant  her  charms.  It  is  significant  that  the  remarkably  free 
description  of  her  physical  beauty  in  T'-^  begins  with  her  feet  and  concludes  with  a  reference  to  her 
tresses,  in  which  the  king,  i.  e.,  the  bridegroom,  is  held  captive.  The  brief  dialogue  between  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  at  the  end  apparently  concludes  the  public  wedding  coreiiiony. 

»G<  Tirzah,  for  a  brief  time  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  capital  of  northern  Israel,  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Teiasir,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Samaria.  It  stood 
on  a  commanding  height  in  the  midst  of  feitile  fields. 

y6'  For  the  same  figure,  cf.  4''  2. 

•6'  Cf.  43. 

»6s  Following  Budde  (Knmm.  32)  in  emending  the  text  in  the  light  of  8".  A  scribe  familiar 
with  the  statement  in  I  Kgs.  11^  that  Solomon  had  700  wives  and  300  concubines  has  added  and 
virgins  without  number. 
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BRIDEGROOM'S  PRAISE  OF  THE  BRIDE 

The  daughters  of  Jerusalem*'  saw  her  and  called  her  blessed; 
Yea,  the  queens  and  the  concubines,  they  likewise  praised  her. 


"Who  is  she  that  looks  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon. 
Clear  as  the  sun,  formidable  as  an  army  with  banners  ? 


Query 
of  the 

guests 


^^I  went  down  into  the  garden  of  nuts  to  see  the  green  plants  of  the  valley, 

To  see  if  the  vines  were  budding  and  the  pomegranates  were  in  flower. 
^^Before  I  was  aware,  my  desire  put  me  beside  the  chariots  of  the  prince." 

"Turn,  turn,  O  Shulammite,'^  that  we  may  look  upon  thee. 

Why  will  ye  look  upon  the  Shulammite,  as  upon  a  martial  dance  ?® 

7  ^How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  in  sandals,  O  prince's  daughter ! 

Thy  rounded  thighs  are  like  jewels,  the  creation  of  a  master  hand. 
^Thy  bosom  is  a  round  goblet,  in  which  no  mingled  wine  is  wanting. 

Thy  body  a  heap  of  wheat  fenced  about  with  lilies. 
'Thy  breasts  are  both  like  two  fawns,  the  twins  of  a  gazelle. 
^Thy  neck  is  like  a  tower  of  ivory;'  thy  head  like  Carmel;^ 

Thine  eyes  as  the  pools  in  Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bathrabbim; 

Thy  nose  is  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looks  toward  Damascus, 
^hy  hair''  is  like  purple;  the  king  is  held  captive  in  its  tresses. 

^How  fair  and  how  pleasing  art  thou,  O  beloved,  O  delightful  one  !• 
^This'  thy  stature  is  like  a  palm  tree,  and  thy  breasts  like  its  clusters. 
*I  said,  I  will  climb  up  into  the  palm  tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  its  branches; 
Let  thy  breasts  be  as  clusters,''  and  the  smell  of  thy  breath  like  apples, 
^And  thy  mouth  like  the  best  wine,  that  glides  over  my  lips  and  teeth.' 

^°I  belong  to  my  beloved,  and  his  desire  is  toward  me. 

^'Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth,""  let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

be'  Supplying  of  Jerusalem,  implied  by  the  context  and  demanded  by  the  metre. 

"C^  This  line  is  almost  hopelessly  corrupt.  Many  emendations  have  been  suggested 
but  none  is  convincing.  The  above  reading  is  obtained  simply  by  deleting  the  Heb.  word  com- 
monly translated  my  -people. 

d  6'3  Heb.  repeats  turn,  turn ;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  dittography,  for  it  destroys  the 
metre. 

06"  Heb.,  as  upon  the  dance  of  Mahanaim.  A  slightly  different  punctuation  of  the  Heb. 
gives  the  reading  two  camps  or  camps.  The  allusion  is  apparently  to  the  military  dances  that 
might  be  seen  at  the  warriors'  camp. 

'7*  Cf.  4*  for  the  same  figure.  The  last  end  of  the  line  has  apparently  been  lost,  as  the 
parallel  passage  in  4^  indicates. 

«7*  Completing  this  broken  line  by  transferring  S"  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  context. 
Heb.  adds  upon  thee. 

^7^  Lit.,  hair  of  thy  head. 

'7'  So  Syr.     Lit.,  daughter  of  delights.     Through  a  slight  error  the  Heb.  reads /or  delights. 

J7'  Possibly  this  is  secondary. 

k  7*  Heb.  adds  of  the  vine  ;  but  this  was  probably  appended  by  a  scribe  who  lacked  metrical 
sense. 

'7'  This  vs.  is  practically  untranslatable  as  it  stands.  It  has  evidently  suffered  in  trans- 
mission. The  current  translation,  that  goeth  down  smoothly  for  my  beloved,  gliding  through  the 
lips  of  those  that  are  asleep,  puts  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  bride;  but  the  translation  and 
interpretation  are  both  doubtful.  The  first  part  is  probably  a  scribal  addition.  A  slight  revision 
of  the  latter  part  gives  the  above  reading,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  meaning  and  metre. 

"7"  Heb.  adds  the  field;  but  it  is  loosely  connected  with  the  context  and  probably  a  scribal 
expansion. 
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^^Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  that  we  may  see  whether  the  vine  hath 
budded. 

Whether  its  blossom  is  open,  and  the  pomegranates  are  in  flower; 

There  I  will  give  to  thee  ray  love,"  ^^while  the  mandrakes"  give  forth  fra- 
grance, 

And  at  our  doors  are  all  kinds  of  good  fruits,  new  and  old, 

W^hieh  I  have  laid  up  for  thee,  my  beloved. 
8  ^O  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother,  that  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother ! 

Should  I  find  thee  without,  I  would  kiss  thee,  and  none  would  despise  me. 

^I  would  lead  thee  into^  my  mother's  house,  and  she  would  instruct  me; 

I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine,  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranate.'" 


Faro- 
well 
to  her 
atten- 
dants 


Ques- 
tion 
of  the 
villa- 
gers 
Bride's 
address 
to  her 
hus- 
band 

Her 
mar- 
riage 
oath 


^I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
That  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  love  until  it  please. 

§  33.     Arrival  of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  at  Their  Home,  Sg.  of  Sgs.  8"-" 

Sg.  of  Sgs.  8  ^Who  is  this  coming  up  from  the  wilderness. 
Leaning  upon  her  beloved  ?' 

Under  the  apple  tree  I  awakened  thee; 
There  thy  mother  was  in  travail  with  thee. 
There  was  she  in  travail  who  bore  thee. 

^Place  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart. 

Set  me  as  a  seal-ring"  upon  thine  arm; 

For  love  is  as  strong  as  death; 

Jealousy  is  as  irresistible  as  Sheol; 

Its  flames  are  flames  of  fire, 

A  very  flame  of  Jehovah.* 
'Many  waters  cannot  extinguish  love. 

Neither  can  floods  ever  drowai  it. 

If  a  man  should  give  all  his  wealth  for  love. 

He  would  be  utterly  despised. 


n  712  This  half  line  is  regarded  as  secondary  by  many,  but  it  furnishes  the  natural  complement 
to  '"  which  otherwise  is  isolated. 

o7"  Mandrakes  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  symbols  of  love. 

p82  Heb.  adds  brinn  thee.     The  absence  of  the  connective  indicates  that  it  is  a  later  insertion. 

18'  A  scribe  has  added  in  the  Heb.,  from  2*,  let  his  hand  be  under  my  head,  and  his  right  hand 
embrace  me.  His  object  was  po-ssibly  to  interpret  the  obscure  vs.  which  precedes.  The  simple, 
natural  interpretation  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory. 

§33  This  song  marks  the  consummation  of  the  wedding  ceremony:  the  conducting  of  the 
bride  to  the  home  of  her  future  husband.  The  poet,  with  consummate  dramatic  art,  has  objectified 
and  interpreted  this  concluding  act  by  means  of  a  dialogue  between  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 
As  in  3'  and  0'",  it  is  introduced  by  a  question  raised  by  the  people.  The  powerful  description  of 
true  marital  love  in  '•  '  was  apparently  the  marriage  oath  uttered  by  the  bride  as  she  entered  the 
home  of  her  husband.  In  protesting  that  she  possesses  that  purity  which  is  essential  to  a  faithful 
marriago,  she  quotes  an  earlier  conversation  between  her  brothers.  In  conclusion  she  declares 
that  she  is  well  content  with  humble  life,  though  it  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  splendor  of  Sol- 
omon which  had  furnished  the  imagery  for  the  marriage  ceremonies. 

f8'  These  lines  indicate  the  approach  to  the  home  of  the  bridegroom. 

»8«  The  original  may  have  read  bracelet.  In  the  translation  the  implied  verbal  idea  has 
been  expressed. 

t8»  /.  e.,  a  divine,  irresistible  flame. 
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THE   BRIDE   AND   BRIDEGROOM   AT   THEIR   HOME 


^'We  have  a  little  sister,  and  she  has  no  breasts; 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister 
In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ? 

^If  she  prove  to  be  a  wall, 
We  will  build  upon  her  a  turret  of  silver; 
And  if  she  prove  to  be  a  door. 
We  will  enelose  her  with  boards  of  cedar.' 
^°I  am  a  wall,  and  my  breasts  towers; 
Now  I  am  as  one  who  has  found  peace." 


Asser- 
tion 
that 
she  has 
proved 
to  her 
family 
her 
chastity 


"Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baalhamon; 
He  let  out  the  vineyard  to  keepers. 
Everyone  for  its  fruit  was  to  brings  silver; 

^^But  my  vineyard,  which  is  mine,  is  before  me. 
O  Solomon,  thou  mayest  have  the  thousand, 
And  those  who  keep  its  fruit  two  hundred ! 


Con- 
tents 
ment 
with 
■  her 
humble 
lot 


^^Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 
The  companions  hearken  for  thy  voice; 
Cause  me  to  hear  it. 


The 
bride- 
groom's 
request 


^^Make  haste,  my  beloved, 
And  be  thou  like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart, 
Upon  the  mountains  of  spices. 


The 

reminis- 
cent 
refraia 


nS'o  So  Gk.B.     Heb.,  in  his  eyes. 

»S"  Heb.  adds  a  thousand;  but  this  suggests  the  proaaic  detail  of  a  later  scribe. 
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THE  KINGLY  AND  MESSIANIC  PSALMS 

I.    PETITIONS  FOR  THE  KING'S  WELFARE  AND  SUCCESS 
Pss.  20,  21,  61,  72 

II.    THE  DIVINE  PROMISES  TO  DAVID  AND  TO  HIS 
SUCCESSORS 

Pss.  891^-21  ■  3.  4,  22-52^  2,  110,  132 

III.    A  RULER'S  OATH  OF  OFFICE 
Ps.  101 

IV.    THE  RULE  OF  JEHOVAH  THE  DIVINE  KING 
Pss.  24,  47,  93,  95,  96,  98,  97,  99,  22"-3i 


THE  KINGLY  AND  MESSIANIC  PSALMS 


PETITIONS  FOR  THE  KING'S  WELFARE  AND  SUCCESS 
Pss.  20,  21,  61,  72 

§  34.    A  Prayer  for  Victory  on  the  Eve  of  Battle,  Ps.  20 

Ps.  30^May  Jehovah  answer  thee  in  the  day  of  stress, 

May  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  protect  thee. 
%Iay  he  send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary. 

And  from  Zion  may  he  sustain  thee. 
^May  he  remember  all  thy  cereal-offerings, 

And  accept  as  perfect  thy  burnt-offerings.'' 
*May  he  grant  thee  thy  heart's  desire. 

May  he  bring  to  pass  thine  every  plan. 

^We  will  shout  with  joy  over  thy  deliverance. 
We  will  magnify"  the  name  of  our  God."* 


May 
Jeho- 
vah 
help 
the 

king  in 
battle 
and 
grant 
him 


The  Kingly  Psalms  of  the  Psalter. — The  first  group  of  kingly  pss.  consists  of  prayers  or 
litanies  apparently  uttered  when  the  king  or  ruler  to  which  each  refers  was  still  living.  They  are 
without  reasonable  doubt  the  oldest  group  of  pss.  in  the  Psalter.  Inasmuch  as  the  king  is  the 
chief  representative  of  the  nation,  the  psalmists  have  incorporated  in  these  pss.  the  noblest  pa- 
triotic hopes  of  their  age.  In  this  group  the  national  and  material  hopes  which  are  frankly  ex- 
pressed, for  example,  in  the  early  Balaam  oracles,  Nu.  23'-io.  '^-^*,  243-''  i''-'9,  are  combined  with 
the  nobler  ethical  ideals  so  clearly  set  forth  by  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies B.C.  Progress  toward  a  more  ethical  and  spiritual  kingly  ideal  is  clearly  discernible  when 
the  pss.  are  arranged  in  their  chronological  order. 

§  34  The  aspirations  expressed  in  this  ps.  are  closely  related  to  those  found  in  the  Balaam 
oracles.  It  is  full  of  youthful  vigor  and  energy.  It  is  apparently  a  litany,  chanted  by  the  priestly 
singers  in  the  temple  courts  while  an  offering  was  being  presented  by  the  king.  The  one  ad- 
dressed in  the  opening  stanza  is  the  king,  who  was  probably  present,  surrounded  by  his  warriors. 
Three  reasons  are  urged  why  Jehovah  should  give  deliverance  and  victory :  the  first  is  his  char- 
acter and  unique  relation  to  the  people  in  behalf  of  whose  king  the  prayer  is  uttered;  the  second  is 
the  rich  sacrifice,  including  both  cereal  and  whole  burnt  offerings,  which  the  king  had  probably 
caused  to  bo  presented  to  his  divine  Lord  while  this  litany  was  being  sung;  the  third  is  the  vow  of 
the  priestly  singers  that  if  Jehovah  will  grant  deliverance  they  will  repay  him  with  the  gift  of  song 
and  praise.  It  is  the  naive,  childish  conception  of  Jehovah  and  of  religion  which  here  confronts 
us.  The  confident  joyousness  of  the  pre-exilic  period  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  absence 
of  the  detailed  references  to  persons,  found,  e.  g.,  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  in  David's  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  indicates  that  the  litany  was  probably  written  to  be  u.sed  whenever  the 
need  for  it  arose.  It  may  come  from  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Amaziah  or  Uzziah  or  possibly 
Josiah.  Its  background  is  an  hour  of  stress,  when  the  .self-sufficiency  that  characterized  most  of 
Judah's  rulers  was  shaken;  but  its  confident  tone  implies  that  it  was  written  before  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  armies  had  broken  the  strength  of  the  Hebrews.  In  any  case,  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  pss.  of  the  Psalter  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  pre-esiUc  royal  hymn. 

a 20'  Lit.,  accept  as  fat. 

•'20'  So  Syr.,  Targ.,  and  certain  Heb.  MSS.     The  standard  Heb.  text  has  the  singular. 

0205  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  Syr.,  and  revised  Heb.  texts.     Certain  Gk.  texts  read  rejoice  in. 

(•MS  In  the  Heb.  a  scribe  has  practically  repeated  ^»  at  the  end  of  *,  May  Jehovah  bring  to 
pass  thine  every  request,  and  inserted  Jehovah  in  ^. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  THE  KING'S  WELFARE  AND  SUCCESS 

^Now  I  know  that  he  helpeth  his  anointed. 

He  answereth  him  from  his  sacred  heavens 

By  his  right  hand's  mighty  deeds  of  deliverance. 
'Some  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  horses, 

But  we  call  upon"  the  name  oV  our  God. 
^They  it  is  who  bow  down  and  fall. 

But  we  indeed  arise  and  stand. 

^Jehovah  hath  delivered  the  king, 
He  answereth^  us  when  we  call  upon  him.'' 

§  35.     The  God-Given  Might  of  Israel's  King,  Ps.  21 

Ps.  21  ^In  thy  strength,  O  Jehovah,  the  king  rejoiceth. 

And  in  thy  help'  he  greatly  exulteth.' 
^Thou  hast  granted  him  his  heart's  desire. 

And  the  request  of  his  lips  thou  hast  not  denied; 
^For  thou  meetest  him  with  the  blessings  of  prosperity. 

Thou  set  test  on  his  head  a  golden  crown. 
^Life  he  asked  of  thee,  thou  gavest  it  to  him. 

Length  of  days  forever  and  ever.'' 
^Great  is  his  glory  through  thy  help, 

Honor  and  majesty  thou  bestowest  upon  him, 
®For  thou  givest  him  everlasting  blessings. 

Thou  dost  delight  him  with  joy  in  thy  presence. 

'For  the  king  ever  trusteth  in  the  Lord, 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Most  High  he  cannot  be  moved. 

'Thine  hand  will  find  all  thy  foes. 
Thy  right  hand  will  find'  those  who  hate  thee. 

^hou  wilt  make  them  as  a  furnace  of  fire™ 
At  the  time  of  tliine  appearing. 


•  20'  Gk.  and  Syr.,  we  are  great,  but  the  current  Heb.  reading,  lit.,  make  mention,  remember, 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

'20'  So  Gk.     Hch.  sAds  Jehovah. 

(1209  Gk.  and  Lat.,  ansiver  us. 

•'20'  Lit.,  on  the  day  of  our  calling. 

§  35  In  structure  and  thought  this  ps.  is  closely  related  to  20.  Its  second  vs.  ia  an  echo  of 
20'.  The  same  king  cvid'-ntly  originally  figured  in  both.  The  one  ps.  is  perhaps  a  litany  to  be 
sung  before  battle  and  the  other  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  after  the  victory  had  been  won.  The 
allusions,  however,  in  21  are  not  to  a  definite  event  but  are  general.  Not  merely  victory  in  war 
but  the  conferring  of  the  blessings  which  every  Heb.  king  desired  are  described  in  the  opening 
stanza.  The  warlike  note  is  much  stronger  in  the  second  main  stanza  where  the  king  is  directly 
addres-scd,  even  as  in  the  first  stanza  of  20.  The  ps.  presents  a  noble  though  warlike  kingly 
ideal.  It  is  the  portrait  not  of  a  tyrant  but  of  a  king  who,  true  to  the  Hebrew  ideal,  ruled  as  the 
viceroy  of  Jehovah  and  the  servant  of  the  people.  The  ps.  consists  of  two  stanzas  of  twelve  lines 
each  followed  by  a  refr.ain  of  two  lines  which  was  probably  sung  by  the  people  in  unison. 

'211  Possibly  this  should  (with  Briggs,  Pss.,  I,  1S3),  here  and  throughout  theps.,  be  translated 
victory. 

i21i  So  Gk..  Syr.,  and  Lat. 

k21'  Of.,  for  a  similar  request,  I  .Sam.  lO^',  II  Sam.  16",  I  Kgs.  l^s. 

121"  Or,  revising  the  text  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  verb,  pierce  through,  or,  shatter. 
'"21»  Or,  revising  the  Heb.  to  bring  it  into  closer  harmony  with  the  context,  Thou  will  put 
them  in  a  Jur.uice  of  fire  (so  Uriggs,  Fss.,  I,  183). 
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THE  GOD-GIVEN  MIGHT  OF  ISRAEL'S  KING 

The  Lord,  in  his  anger,  will  swallow  them, 

And  the  fire  of  his  wrath  will  devour  them. 
^''Their  offspring  thou  wilt  destroy  from  the  earth, 

And  their  descendants  from  among  the  sons  of  men. 
"Though  they  plan  evil  against  thee, 

Conceive  a  plot,  they  shall  not  prevail, 
^'^For  thou  wilt  put  them  to  flight," 

And  aim  at  their  faces  with  thy  bowstring. 

^'Arise,  O  Jehovah,  in  thy  strength,  Refrain 

We  will  sing  and  praise  thy  might."  chorus 

§  36.     Confidence  in  God's  Protection  of  His  People  and  King,  Pa.  61 

Ps.  61  ^Attend  to  my  cry,  O  Jehovah,  give  heed  to  my  prayer.  Petition 

^From  the  end  of  the  earth  I  will  call  to  thee,  when  my  heart  fainteth.  protec- 

Lead  thou  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I,p  ^'o'' 
^For  thou  art  a  refuge  for  me,  a  strong  tower  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

*I  will  be  a  guest  in  thy  tent  forever;  I  will  take  refuge  under  the  cover  of  Assur- 

thy  wmgs.  of  that 

^For  thou,  O  Jehovah,  hast  heard  my  vows;  protec- 
Thou  hast  granted  the  request^  of  those  who  fear  thy  name. 

^Days  to  the  king's  days  wilt  thou  add,  And  of 

His  years  shall  be  for""  generation  to  generation.  rule°^ 

''He  shall  abide  before  Jehovah  forever,  ^^  *^® 

Kindness  and  faithfulness  will  preserve  him," 

*So  will  I  sing  praise  to  thy  name  forever. 
While  I  daily  perform  my  vows. 

°21'-  Lit.,  Thou  will  put  them  the  shoulder. 

o21"  Gk.  and  Lat.,  mighty  deeds. 

§  36  Vs.  2  of  this  ps.  suggests  that  the  author  was  an  exile;  but  the  declaration  that  he  will 
call  upon  Jehovah  even  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  be  but  a  superlative  expression  of  his  con- 
fidence that  Jehovah  is  able  to  help  him  wherever  he  is.  The  figures  of  the  rock,  of  the  strong 
tower,  and  of  being  Jehovah's  guest  in  his  tent  point  to  the  earher  and  simpler  days  rather  than 
to  the  later.  In  Ps.  23  the  psalmist  looks  forward  to  dwelling  in  Jehovah's  temple  rather  than  in 
his  tent,  as  here.  The  vow  was  also  a  prominent  pre-exilic  institution.  The  reference  to  the  king 
in  '-'  is  alone  satisfied  by  a  pre-exilic  setting,  for  he  is  a  Hebrew  ruler.  Vs.  '  implies  that  it  was  a 
collective  ps.  It  was  a  prayer  equally  fitting  for  the  individual  or  the  community,  although  the 
reference  to  the  king  emphasized  its  public  character.  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  it  may,  with  20 
and  21,  be  assigned  to  a  pre-exilic  date.  The  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Josiah  furnish  a  fitting  back- 
ground. The  original  reading,  Jehovah,  which  was  changed  by  a  later  editor  to  God,  has  been 
restored. 

p612  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.,  On  the  rock  mayest  thou  lift  me  up.  But  Heb.,  Syr.,  Old  Lat.,  and 
Targ.  read  as  above. 

1615  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.,  which  reads,  heritage. 

'61'  Again  revising  the  obscure  Heb. 

•  61'  So  Syr.,  Lat.,  two  Heb.  MSS.,  and  the  demands  of  the  context. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  THE  KING'S  ^VELFARE 


§37. 


Prayer  That  the  King's  Rule  May  Be  Just,  Beneficent,  and  Enduring, 

Ps.  72 


Ps.  73  'Grant  the  king  thy  justice,*  O  Jehovah, 

And  thy  righteousness  to  the  king's  son. 
^May  he  judge  thy  people  in  righteousness. 

And  thine  afflicted  ones  with  justice. 
'May  the  mountains  bear  peace  to  the  people. 

And  the  hills  bring  forth  righteousness." 
*May  he  vindicate  the  afflicted  among  the  people. 

May  he  help  the  sons  of  the  needy." 
'■May  he  fear  thee"  while  the  sun  endureth. 

As  long  as  the  moon  shineth,  even  forever. 
^May  he  descend  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass. 

Like  rain-drops  that  water  the  earth. 
''May  righteousness''  flourish  in  his  days, 

And  abundant  peace  until  the  moon  be  no  more. 

*May  he  rule  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
^May  adversaries^  bow  before  him, 
And  his  enemies  lick  the  dust. 
'"May  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  the  coast-lands  bring  a  gift. 

The  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  pay  tribute. 
"May  all  kmgs  pay  him  homage. 
May  all  the  nations  serve  him. 

'^For  he  delivereth  the  needy  who  cry. 
And  the  afflicted  who  have  no  helper. 

§  37  At  least  a  century  of  remarkable  moral  and  religious  development  apparently  lies  between 
this  ps.  and  20  and  21.  Here  the  ideals  of  Am.,  Hos.,  and  Is.  are  woven  into  a  majestic  royal  ode. 
Like  the  laws  in  Dt.  17'*-°,  which  define  the  duties  of  a  Heb.  ruler  to  his  subjects,  this  ps.  was 
evidently  written  in  order  to  place  before  the  king  worthy  ideals  to  guide  him  in  his  rule.  It 
recalls  the  poem  of  the  Egyptian  prophet  Ipuwer,  who  lived  not  long  after  2000  B.C.  After  de- 
scribing the  overthrow  of  existing  political  and  social  evils,  this  Egyptian  forerunner  of  the  Heb. 
prophets  declared  that  a  just  king  would  arise  who  would  smite  evil  when  he  raises  his  arm  against 
it.  Josiah  was  the  only  king  in  .Judah's  later  history  who,  even  in  part,  realized  the  social  ideals 
set  forth  in  this  wonderful  ps.  Of  him  Jeremiah  declared.  He  executed  law  and  justice;  he  judged 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy  (Jer.  22>5.  i6).  Evidently  Josiah's  benign  policy  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  psalmist.  The  description  in  '-'*  fits  no  other  Heb.  ruler  so  well — not  even  David.  Ps. 
72  is  the  poetic  counterpart  of  the  book  of  Dt.,  which  comes  from  the  same  period.  The  poetry 
in  '-"  is  the  antithesis  of  that  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  pictured  in  the  remainder  of  the  ps.  It  voices 
Israel's  narrow  national  prejudices  and  selfish  ambitions.  The  immediate  sequel  of  '■'  is  '^-i'. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  pos.sible  that  8"  came  from  the  hands  of  a  later  editor  who  missed 
the  promise  of  world-wide  dominion  which  is  found  in  the  primitive  Balaam  oracle  and  which 
seemed  to  him  more  important  than  the  visions  of  justice  and  mercy  that  were  to  mark  the  rule  of 
Jehovah's  king. 

Little  wonder  that  the  Christian  world  has  long  regarded  this  ps.  as  messianic.  It  so  far 
transcends  anything  realized  by  even  the  best  of  Israel's  rulers  that  it  points  unmistakably  to  the 
future.  It  is  a  marvellous  foreshitdowing  of  the  divine  purpose  to  be  realized  in  human  society. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  exact  portrait  of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace;  but  it  nobly  formulates  certain 
of  the  social  ideals  which  he  strove  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  his  followers. 

t72'  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.     Heb.,  judfjments. 

"72^  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.  and  adding  the  verb  implied  by  the  context. 

»72'  The  Heb.  adds  and  rruiy  he  crush  the  oppressor.     This  is  a  later  insertion,  for  it  is  not 
grammatically  or  logically  connected  with  the  context  and  is  not  metrically  complete. 

"72'  Following  the  Gk.      Heb.,  may  they  fear  thee. 

»72'  So  certain  MSS.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.     Heb.,  o  righteous  man. 

»72»  Slightly  correcting  the  corrupt  Heb. 
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PRAYER  THAT  THE  KING'S  RULE  MAY  BE  JUST 

*^He  hath  pity  on  the  jxior  and  needy. 

And  saveth  the  life  of  tlie  poor. 
^^He  saveth  them''  from  extortion  and  violence, 

And  their  life  blood  is  precious  in  his  sight; 
^^So  may  they  live  and  give  him  of  Sheba's  gold,* 

And  pray  for  him  continually. 

And  bless  him  all  the  day  long. 

^^May  there  be  abundance  of  grain  in  the  land,  w'^'s 

On  the  hill  top  may  his  fruit  rustle''  like  Lebanon;  pros- 

And  may  they  blossom  forth"  from  the  city  like  the  wild  herbs.  ^S  ^ 

^^May  his  name  endure  forever,  endur- 

May  his  name  be  established  as  long  as  the  sun  shineth,'*  rulo 
May  all  nations''  ask  a  blessing  like  his  and  call  him  happy. 

^^Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  Con^ 

He  who  alone  doeth  wondrous  things,  dox-^°*^ 

Praised  be  his  glorious  name  forever,  ology 

^^Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory. 
Amen  and  amen.^ 

n 

THE  DIVINE  PROMISES  TO  DAVID  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS 

PSS.  89"-21.  3.   4.  22-52^  2,  110,   132 

§  38.    The  Sad  Contrast  between  Jehovah's  Promise  to  David  and  the  Fate  of 
His  House,  Ps.  89"-=' ■  "■  "•  22-52 

Ps.  89  "Thou*  art  the  glory  of  our  strength,  jeho- 

And  by  thy  favor  thou  hast  exalted  our  horn.  original 

^Tor  our  shield  belongeth  to  Jehovah,  choice 

And  our  king  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  cove- 

nant 

with 

•  72'<  Possibly  this  word  is  secondary.  David 

«72i6  This  line  may  be  secondary.     The  verbs  in  the  Heb.  are  singular. 

b72i6  The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  certain. 

07216  Possibly  the  text  is  here  corrupt. 

d72i'  The  Heb.  is  untranslatable.  The  above  rendering  is  based  on  a  plausible  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text. 

e72"  The  Gk.  adds  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

(7219  Vss.  18.  19  are  the  doxology  with  which  this  section  of  the  Psalter  closes.  The  Heb. 
adds  the  prayers  of  David  the  S07i  of  Jesse  are  ended. 

§  38  As  Briggs  has  shown  (Pss.,  II,  2.50-254),  Ps.  89  consists  of  two  and  pos.sibly  three  originally 
independent  poems.  This  is  evinced  by  the  different  metre  employed  and  by  the  dissimilar 
themes  treated  in  different  parts  of  the  ps.  The  older  ps.,  written  in  the  three-beat  measure, 
based  on  the  traditional  covenant  with  David  recorded  in  II  Sam.  T^-i^,  and  emphasizing  the 
contrast  between  the  promise  and  the  fate  of  the  reigning  house  of  Judah,  is  clearly  the  older  lit- 
erary unit.  In  theme  and  style  it  is  closely  parallel  to  the  older  poems  in  the  book  of  Lam.  The 
description  in  '^-^^  implies  that  the  psalmist  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  king  whose  fate  he 
bewailed.     It  describes  well  either  Jehoiachin  or  Zedekiah.     Vs.  *^  perhaps  fits  best  the  ill-fated 


«89i'  The  editor  who  combined  the  two  pss.  in  89  has  added  for  at  the  beginning  of  this 
line  and  transformed  the  original  our  required  by  the  parallelism  into  his. 
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^^Oncc''  thou  didst  speak  in  a  vision 

To  thy  holy  one,''  and  didst  say: 

I  have  placed  a  crown''  upon  a  hero,^ 

I  have  exalted  one  chosen  from  the  people; 
'^"I  found  David  my  servant, 

With  my  holy  oil  I  anointed  him; 
^^With  whom  my  hand  is  established, 

Mine  arm  also  doth  strengthen  him. 
^I  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen  one;' 

I  swore  to  David  my  servant: 

^'I  will  establish  thy  seed  forever, 

And  build  thy  throne  for  all  generations/ 

^^The  enemy  shall  not  exact"  from  him, 

The  wrong-doers''  shall  not  afflict  him. 
*'And  I  will  crush  his  adversaries  before  him. 

And  I  will  smite  down  those  who  hate  him. 
'^''But  my  faithfulness  and  lovingkindness  shall  be  with  him. 

And  through  my  name  shall  his  horn  be  exalted. 
'^^I  will  set  his  hand  also  on  the  sea. 

And  his  right  hand  on  the  rivers.' 
^^He  shall  cry  to  me,  'Thou  art  my  father. 

My  God,  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation.' 
^''I  will  also  make  him  my  first-born. 

Most  high  above  the  kings  of  earth. 
'^^My  lovingkindness  will  I  keep  for  him  forevermore, 

And  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  for  him, 
'^^His  seed  will  I  preserve  forever. 

And  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven. 

^°If  his  sons  forsake  my  law. 

And  walk  not  in  my  judgments, 
^^If  they  profane  my  statutes. 

And  keep  not  my  commands; 
^^Then  will  I  visit  their  transgressions  with  a  rod. 

And  their  iniquity  with  stripes. 

Zcdckiah.  The  later  editor,  in  the  process  of  reconstruction,  evidently  transferred  '•  *  from  their 
original  position  after  -'  and  injected  them  into  the  midst  of  a  later  poem  written  in  the  four-beat 
measure  describing  Jehovah's  might  and  goodness.  This  wonderfully  symmetrical  and  power- 
ful song  of  adoration  is  found  in  '•  2.  5-16.  cf  §  94  "Po  the  royal  hymn  which  comes  from  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  final  editor  of  the  ps.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  Gk.  period 
not  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  struggle,  has  appended  a  four-beat  poem,  in  '*-", 
bewailing  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  Jehovah's  people,  and  especially  the  faithful  in  the  Jewish 
community. 

bSO"  Lit.,  then,  i.  e.,  referring  to  the  promises  to  David  recorded  in  II  Sam  78->'. 

"89"  So  certain  Hcb.  MSS.  Heb.,  holy  ones.  The  reference  is  clearly  to  Nathan.  Cf.  II 
Sam.  7«. 

d89"  Correcting  the  Heb.  which  reads,  probably  through  a  scribal  error,  help. 

•  89"  I.  e.,  David,  the  mighty  warrior. 

'89'  Cf.  the  natural  antecedent  in  ''. 

b89'2  So  Gk.   and  a  possible  translation  of  the  Heb.     Syr.  and  Lat.,  come  treacherously  upon. 

>i8922  Lit.,  son  of  wrono.     The  Heb.  phrase  clearly  has  a  collective  meaning. 

'892*  If  the  plural  is  retained  it  refers  to  the  Tigris  as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  and  probably 
includes  the  connecting  canals. 
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'^But  my  lovingkindness  will  I  not  remove'  from  thee, 

I  will  not  belie''  my  faithfulness. 
^''I  will  not  profane  my  covenant, 

Nor  alter  that  which  hath  issued  from  my  lips. 
'^Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness. 

Verily,  I  will  not  lie  unto  David. 
"'His  seed  shall  endure  forever, 

And  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me, 
'^As  the  moon  shall  it  be  established  forever. 

Even  as  long  as'  the  sky  is  firm. 

'*But  thou  liast  cast  off  and  rejected.  The 

Thou  hast  been  exceedingly  wroth  with  thine  anointed.  Fate^"*^ 

^'Thou  hast  spurned  the  covenant  of  thy  servant,  of  ^^P 

Thou  hast  profaned  his  crown  to  the  ground.  house 

''"Thou  hast  broken  down  his  fences. 

Thou  hast  made  his  fortresses  a  ruin. 
^^AU  the  passersby  rob  him. 

He  hath  become  an  object  of  reproach  to  his  neighbors. 
^^Thou  hast  exalted  the  right  hand  of  his  adversaries. 

Thou  hast  made  all  his  enemies  rejoice. 
^'Yea,  thou  hast  turned  back™  his  sword, 

And  thou  hast  not  made  him  stand  in  battle. 
^"■Thou  hast  made  his  lustre  to  cease," 

And  flung  down  his  throne  to  the  ground. 
^^Thou  hast  shortened  the  days  of  his  youth. 

Yea,  thou  hast  covered  him  with  shame. 

^•"How  long,  O  Jehovah,  wilt  thou  hide  thyself?  When 

Shall  thy  wrath  forever  burn  like  fire?  ^'41f 

^^Remember,  O  Lord,"  the  duration  of  life;P  redeem 

For  what  vanity  hast  thou  created  all  the  sons  of  men !  prom- 

^^What  man  is  there  who  shall  live  and  not  see  death,  dcUve'r* 

Who  can  deliver  his  life  from  the  power  of  Sheol  ?  his 

^^O  Lord,  where  are  thy  former  acts  of  kindness. 

Which  thou  didst  swear  to  David  in  thy  faithfulness? 
^"Remember,  O  Lord,  the  reproach  of  thy  servants. 

My  bearing  in  my  bosom  all  the  sins^  of  the  peoples, 
"With  which  thine  enemies  reproach  thee,  O  Jehovah, 

With  which  they  reproach  the  footsteps  of  thine  anointed. "■ 

i89''  So  certain  Heb.  MSS.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.  supported  by  the  parallel  in  II  Sam.  7'5. 

kSO^'  So  Briggs  felicitously  renders  the  Heb.  verb. 

'89"  Slightly  revising  the  corrupt  and  unintelligible  Heb. 

™89"  So  a  revised  Heb.  text.     Or,  edf/e. 

"89"  Or,  revising  to  bring  this  line  into  close  parallelism  with  the  next,  his  scepter  from  his 
hand,  or,  with  Briggs,  Thou  hast  taken  away  the  scepter  of  majesty. 

"89"  Correcting  an  obvious  scribal  error. 

p89''  Lit.,  what  duration,  i.  e.,  of  man's  life. 

<i895<i  Correcting  the  Heb.  by  the  aid  of  Aquila  and  Lat. 

'8951  This  ps.  concludes  with  the  doxology  that  closes  the  third  division  of  the  Psalter, 
Bless  Jehovah  forever.     Amen  and  amen. 
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§  39.    Jehovah's  Care  for  His  King,  Ps.  2 

Ps.  2  'Why  do  the  heathen  throng  together,* 
And  the  peoples  devise  vain  plans  ? 
^The  kings  of  the  earth  take  their  stand. 
And  the  princes  consult  together,' 
Against  Jehovah  and  his  anointed  [saying], 
^'  Let  us  tear  apart  their  bonds. 
Let  us  cast  from  us  their  cords.' 


Jeho- 
vah's 
con- 
tempt 
for  the 
con- 
spira- 
tors 


^One  throned  in  heaven  laugheth. 

At  them  the  Lord  mocketh; 
^Then  he  saitli  to  them  in  his  wrath. 

In  his  burning  anger  affrighting  them ; 
8'  It  is  I  who  have  set"  my  king 

On  Zion,  my  sacred  mountain.' 


His 
prom- 
ise of 
domin- 
ion to 
his 

anoint- 
ed king 


^Let  me  declare  Jehovah's  decree  ! 

He  hath  said  to  me:  'Thou  art  my  son,'' 

This  day  have  I  begotten  thee; 
^I  will  give'^  the  heathen  as  thy  heritage. 

And  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession, 


§  39  This  ps.,  like  1,  has  no  superscription.  It  was  clearly  given  its  present  position  as  an 
introduction  to  the  collection  of  Davidic  pss.  which  follows  in  3-41.  Its  basis  is  the  covenant 
and  promise  made  to  David  according  to  II  Sam.  7"-'^.  In  '  the  psalmist  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
the  king  the  promise  of  II  Sam.  V''"',  /  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.  The  poet 
a.ssumes  as  his  historical  background  the  period  after  David  had  established  his  dynasty  at  Jeru- 
salem and  had  subjugated  the  surrounding  nations.  It  is  apparently  in  David's  mouth,  as  the 
representative  of  Israel's  reigning  house,  that  the  poet  puts  the  words  in  '-',  which  embody  his 
messianic  hopes.  Those  contemplate  the  world-wide  rule  of  the  messianic  king.  The  great 
kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  and  the  repeated  rebellions  of  the  subject  peoples, 
are  evidently  before  the  psalmist's  mind.  To  him  the  splendors  and  glory,  which  the  Chronicler 
projected  back  into  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  lie  in  the  future.  Not  the  sword  but  Jeho- 
vah's might  is  to  bring  about  this  consummation. 

The  ps.  apparently  reflects  the  broadened  vision  that  came  with  the  experiences  of  the  exile; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  date  it  with  a.s3urance.  Except  for  the  presence  of  several  Aram,  words,  the 
language  is  free  from  indications  of  late  influence.  Israel's  outlook  is  hopeful.  On  the  distant 
horizon  are  great  national  rebellions.  The  opening  days  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  when  every  mes- 
senger brought  reports  of  a  new  rebellion  and  when,  as  we  learn  from  the  sermons  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  cf.  Hag.  220-M,  Zcch.  2,  the  Jews  hoped  that  a  Davidic  king  would  speedily  arise  in 
their  midst  and  set  up  a  world-wide  kingdom,  furni.sh  the  most  satisfactory  setting.  This  is  also 
in  harmony  with  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  earliest  Davidic  collection  of  pss.     Cf.  Introd.,  p.  45. 

"The  ps.  is  remarkably  symmetrical  and  falls  into  four  stanzas  of  approximately  seven  lines 
each.  The  strophic  parallelism  is  most  marked:  the  first  and  fourth  are  synonymous  and  stand 
in  the  antithetic  relation  to  the  second  and  third,  which  are  synonymous. 

The  hopes  of  the  ps.  never  found  their  complete  realization  in  Israel's  history;  but  the  abso- 
lute trust  in  Jehovah  and  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  right  that  pervades  it  lifts  it  above  all 
local  conditions  and  gives  it  a  universal  significance  which  finds  its  true  realization  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  established  by  Jesus. 

•2'  The  usual  conjectural  rendering  of  this  rare  verb,  rage,  is  not  supported  by  the  present 
context  or  the  obvious  moaning  of  the  noun  derived  from  the  same  root  in  55"  and  64^,  where 
the  parallelism  requires  throng  or  conspiracy.     Cf.  Dan.  6*-  ",  assemble  toqether. 

'2-  Some  commentators  would  revise  the  text  to  read,  contrive  plots,  on  the  strength  of  the 
parallelism,  but  the  accepted  reading  expresses  hostile  action. 
"29  The  Gk.  reads,  /  was  set  by  him. 

»2'  Possibly  the  first  two  lines  should  be  emended  to  read,  I  have  said.  Thou  art  my  son. 
Cf.  the  gospel  use  of  this  passage  in  Mk.  1",  Q^-",  also  Rom.  1*,  Acts  13".  This  vs.  contains  an  echo 
of  the  old  Semitic  formula  of  adoption.     Cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  §  170. 

"2'  The  Heb.  adds  ask  of  me;  but  this  introduces  two  extra  beats  into  the  line  and  inter- 
rupts the  thought.     It  seems  to  be  a  later  toning  down  of  the  strong  messianic  promise. 
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'With  an  iron  rod  shall  thou  break  them  in  piece.s,'^ 
Like  a  potter's  vessel  dash  them  to  fragments.' 

^"Therefore,  act  wisely,  O  kings, 

Be  advised,  ye  rulers*'  of  earth  ! 
^^Serve  Jehovah  with  fear. 

And  rejoice  in  him  with  trembling." 
'^Worship  sincerely,"  lest  he  be  angry 

Lest  ye  perish  from  the  right''  way. 

For  his  anger  is  quickly  kindled. 

Happy  are  all  seeking  refuge  in  him  !° 

§  40.    Jehovah's  Promises  to  the  Ruler  of  His  People,  Ps.  110 

Ps.  110  ^Jehovah's  oracle  to  my  lord : 
'  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,'' 

Until  I  make  thine  enemies  a  stool  for  thy  feet.' 
^Jehovah  will  extend  the  rod  of  thy  strength; 

From  Zion  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 
^The  people  will  volunteer"  in  the  day  of  thy  battle  array  ;^ 

From  the  womb  of  the  morning  thou  shalt  have  the  dew  of  thy  youth.^ 

^Jehovah  hath  sworn  and  will  not  regret  it. 
Thou  art  a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek;'* 

^The  Lord  is  at  th.y  right  hand; 
He  doth  smite  in  the  day  of  his  wrath. 

^He  judgeth,  he  filleth  the  valleys'  with  the  nations. 
He  doth  smite  the  chiefs'  over  the  wide  earth. 

»2'  Or,  rule  as  shepherd;  but  the  parallel'sm  favors  the  above  reading. 

y2w  Lit.,  judges,  but  the  term  is  evidently  used  as  in  Judges  for  rulers. 

^2"  Or,  revising  the  text,  submit  yourselves  to  him.  The  Gk.  retains  the  in  him  required 
by  the  metre. 

'>2'2  So  Sym.  and  Old  Lat.  The  rendering,  kiss  the  son,  makes  no  sense  and  arose  through 
the  influence  of  the  Aramaic.  The  Heb.  means,  lit.,  kiss  purely,  as  in  Job  Sl^'.  Cf.  also  I  Kgs. 
19'3  and  Hos.  13-,  the  reference  is  to  adoration  and  worship.  A  plausible  emendation  reads,  kiss 
him,  i.  e.,  worship  him. 

b2'2  So  Gk.     The  Heb.  omits  right  but  the  metre  requires  it. 

"2'2  This  line  is  possibly  a  later  liturgical  addition,  since  it  has  no  real  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  ps.,  and  especially  the  preceding  hnes,  which  refer  not  to  the  afflicted  who  need  a  refuge 
but  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 

§  40  This  vigorous,  stately,  highly  poetic  ps.  breathes  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Maccabean 
era.  Evidently  the  tide  of  battle  has  turned  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  and  they  are  already  rejoicing 
in  the  attainment  of  political  independence.  Although  brief,  it  is  full  of  allusions  to  Israel's  ear- 
lier hopes  and  conditions.  The  figure  in  ■•  is  based  on  the  late  Jewish  tradition  in  Gen.  14.  Ac- 
cording to  I  Mac.  14<i,  Simon  and  his  descendants  were  assured  the  high-priesthood  forever.  Like 
the  ancient  priest-king  of  Gen.  14,  he  combined  both  civil  and  religious  authority.  The  initial 
letters  of  ">.  2,  3,  and  •*  spell  the  name  Simon,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  whose  achievements 
and  reign,  as  suggested  in  this  ps.,  correspond  closely  to  the  detailed  record  of  I  Mac.  There 
is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  Maccabean  ps.  It  may  be  dated  with  assurance  in  the 
year  141  B.C.,  when  Simon  was  proclaimed  high  priest,  general,  and  governor  of  the  Jews  and  the 
priests,  and  protector  of  all.     I  Mac.  14'". 

tillO'i  Dividing  the  vs.  as  the  metre  and  parallelism  demand. 

ellC  I.  e.,  come  forward  and  join  the  ranks  readily  when  the  army  is  mustered. 

'  1 103  So  Lat.  and  Aquila.  The  Heb.  adds  in  holy  array  ;  but  this  destroys  the  metre  and 
is  clearly  a  later  gloss. 

E  110'  /.  e.,  the  fresh,  vigorous  warriors  who,  like  sparkling  dewdrops  upon  the  vegetation, 
gleam  in  the  morning  light. 

h  llO''  Melchizedek  may  be  a  later  addition.  At  any  rate  the  reference  is  to  the  late  Jewish 
story  in  Gen.  14"-2i. 

'110«  So  Aquila,  Sym.,  and  Jerome. 

illO«  So  Gk.     Heb.,  chief,  or  head. 

Ill 
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^An  inheritance  by  the  way  he  maketh  it: 
Therefore  he  lifteth  up  his  head> 

§  41.    Jehovah's  Promises  to  David  and  to  Zion,  Ps.  132 

Ps.  133  ^Jeliovah,  remeniher  for  David  all  his  affliction;' 
^How  lie  swore  to  Jehovah  and  vowed  to  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob : 
3' I  will  not  enter  into  the  tent  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  into  my  bed;"" 
^I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to  mine  eye-lids;" 
^Until  I  find  a  place  for  Jehovah,  a  habitation"  for  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.' 

•'Lo,  we  heard  of  it  in  Ephrathah;P  we  found  it  In  the  field  of  Jearim. 
^Let  us  come  to  liLs  abode;  let  us  worship  at  his  footstool.'' 
^Arise,  O  Jehovah,  to  thy  resting  place;''  with  the  ark  of  tliy  strength. 
^Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  thy  pious  ones  rejoice.* 

^"For  thy  servant  David's  sake,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed.* 
"Jehovah  swore  unto  David  in  truth,  he  will  not  depart  from  it: 

'Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  one  for  thee  upon  thy  throne. 
^^If  thy  children  but  keep  my  covenant  and  my  testimony,  which  I  teach 
them. 

Their  children  also  shall  be  forever,  they  shall  sit  upon  thy  tlirone.' 

^^For  Jehovah  hath  chosen  Zion,  he  desired  it  for  his  habitation; 
"[Saying] :  'This  is  my  resting  place  forever;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  desire  it. 
^^I  will  bless  her  provision;  I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread; 
*^And  her  priests  will  I  clothe  with  salvation,  and  her  pious  ones  will  shout 
for  joy. 


kllO'  An  exceedingly  difficult  vs.  Heb.  reads,  He  drinks  of  the  brook  on  the  way;  therefore 
he  lifts  up  his  head.  The  above  translation  follows  a  reconstruction  suggested  by  Briggs  {Pss., 
II,  379). 

§  41  Like  Ps.  89,  this  ps.  is  based  on  the  covenant  with  David  recorded  in  II  Sam.  7"-". 
The  psalmist  is,  however,  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Chronicler,  II  Chr.  G'"-'-,  and  with  a  late 
Jewish  tradition  regarding  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  David.  He  also 
uses  the  terms  and  is  imbued  witli  the  ideas  of  the  late  priestly  school.  Cf.  »•  '2.  The  pious  ones 
mentioned  in  '■  "  are  probably  the  Hasideans  who  rallied  about  Judas  Maccabeus.  The  literary 
style  of  the  ps.  is  awkward  and  repetitious  and  lacks  the  vigor  of  the  earlier  periods.  It  probably 
comes  from  the  Maccabean  period  and  voices  the  hope  that  Jehovah  will  redeem  his  promises  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  David  through  the  achievements  of  the  Hasmonean  rulers.  The 
lamp  for  Jehovah's  anoiiUcd  (David),  '',  was  probably  Simon,  who  revived  the  traditions  and  glories 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  closing  stanza  the  psalmist  puts  the  chief 
emphasis  on  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 

1 132'  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  David's  first  attempt  to 
remove  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.     Cf.  II  Sam.  6'-". 

"1 1323  No  such  oath  is  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  It  is  either  an  inference  from  the 
historical  .situation  or  an  element  taken  from  later  Jewish  tradition. 

'>132<  Cf.  for  the  same  idiom,  I'r.  6''. 

°  1325  The  Heb.  plural  probably  emphasizes  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  dwelling  place  in 
which  Jehovah's  ark  was  to  abide. 

p132'  Ephrathah,  in  Ruth  4"  and  Mic.  5',  is  the  designation  of  the  region  about  Bethlehem. 
From  this  context  it  appears  that  it  included  the  region  southwest  of  Jerusalem  in  which  Kirjath- 
jearim,  where  the  ark  has  been  left,  according  to  I  Sam.  7',  was  situated. 

q  132'  The  historical  narrative  is  here  condensed.    This  vs.  describes  the  resolve  of  the  people. 

'  1328  An  echo  of  the  ancient  song  that,  according  to  Nu.  lO^*,  was  sung  in  the  wilderness  when- 
ever the  people  took  up  the  ark  and  began  the  march.     It  is  probably  quoted  from  II  Chr.  G". 

•  132«  So  II  Chr.  6<i  and  repeated  in  '«. 

tl32'»  Possibly  this  vs.  is  simply  an  addition  from  II  Chr.  C", 
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JEHOVAH'S  PROMISES  TO  DAVID  AND  TO  ZION 

^''There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  bud;"  I  have  arranged  a  lamp''  for 

mine  anointed. 
^*His  enemies  will  I  clothe  with  shame;  but  upon  him  his  crown  will  bloom.' 


Ill 

THE  IDEALS  OF  AN  UPRIGHT  RULER 
Ps.  101 


§  42.     A  Maccabean  Ruler's  Oath  of  Office,  Ps.  101 

Ps.  101  'Of  mercy  and  justice  will  I  sing  to  thee,  O  Jehovah.* 
^I  will  behave  myself  wisely''  and  blamelessly.     O  when  wilt  thou  come  to 

me.'' 
I  will  walk  in  uprightness  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  my  house." 
^I  will  sot"'  before  mine  eyes  nothing  that  is  base,® 
I  hate  an  act  of  apostasy  ;f  it  shall  not  cleave  to  me. 
*A  perverse  purpose^  I  will  banish  from  me;  I  will  know  no  evil. 

^Whoever  secretly  slanders  his  neighbor,  him  will  I  cut  off; 
Whoever  has  a  high  look  and  a  proud  heart,  him  will  I  not  tolerate. 
"Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithful  of  the  land,  that  they  may  dwell  with 
me; 

u  132"  This  figure  is  derived  from  Ezek.  29-i. 

■»  132"  Cf.  I  Kg3.  1.5S  where  Rehoboam  is  described  as  the  lamp  of  David. 
§  42  This  ps.  is  an  important  historical  document.     In  I  Mac.  14"  it  is  recorded  of  Simon, 
the  Maccabean  ruler,  that 

He  strenr/thened  all  the  distressed  of  his  people, 
He  ivas  full  of  zeal  for  the  law, 
And  every  lawless  and  wicked  person  he  banished. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  ps.  voices  the  ideals  of  Simon,  who  out  of  gratitude  was 
made  by  his  Jewish  subjects  their  governor,  military  commander,  and  high  priest.     Of  all  the  Mac- 
cabean rulers  he  was  the  most  famou.s  for  the  justice  and  faith  which  he  showed  to  his  nation,  and 
because  he  souqhl  by  all  means  to  exalt  his  people  .   .   .  so  that  the  heathen  icere  taken  away  from  their 
country,  as  well  as  those  who  xuere  in  the  city  of  David  (I  Mac.  \i^^-  ^).     It  expresses  well  the  spirit 
that  actuated  the  early  Maccabean  rulers.     The  reference  in  ^  to,  lit.,  the  tvork  of  them  that  turn 
aside  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  apostate  Jews  whose  leanings  toward  Hellenism  had  precipitated 
the  Maccabean  struggle.     The  reference  in  the  second  line  of  ^  is  probably  to  the  Sadducean 
nobles  with  which  the  Maccabeans  as  yet  had  made  no  alliances.     The  ps.  gives  an  exceedingly 
vivid  picture  not  only  of  the  noble  motives  which  actuated  Simon  but  also  of  the  difficult  condi- 
tions with  which  he  had  to  deal.     Its  five-beat  metre  emphasizes  the  deep  feeling  which  inspired 
him. 

a  101'  The  Heb.  adds,  echoing  the  main  verb,  I  would  sing  praises;  but  this  destroys  the  metre 
and  is  apparently  the  work  of  a  later  scribe.  Duhm  and  other  commentators  would  reconstruct 
the  original  verb  so  as  to  read,  I  will  keep  mercy  and  justice.  While  this  reconstruction  is  possibly 
original,  it  is  only  a  conjecture. 

bl012  Lit.,  in  the  way  of  upriijhtness.     Cf.  ^,  in  an  upright  way. 

0 1012  Certain  scholars  would  reconstruct  the  Heb.  so  that  this  vs.  would  read,  I  will  give 
heed  to  the  way  of  the  upright  when  he  comes  before  me.  While  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  line  is  corrupt,  this  reconstruction  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  context.  The  first  stanza  of 
the  ps.  deals  with  the  ruler's  personal  motives  and  actions.  It  is  not  until  the  second  stanza  that 
he  describes  his  treatment  of  the  wicked  and  the  upright. 

diois  This  verb  and  those  throughout  the  ps.  may  be  translated  in  the  present,  describing 
habitual  action,  but  interpreted  in  the  future  tense  they  bring  out  more  clearly  the  idea  of  the  vow 
which  underlies  the  ps.     It  corresponds  in  many  ways  to  our  modern  oath  of  office. 

elOP  Lit.,  thing  of  belial. 

'101^  Or,  the  work  of  those  who  turn  aside. 

K  101''  Lit.,  a  perverse  mind.  Either  a  reference  to  the  current  tendency  toward  Hellenism 
or  to  falsehood  in  general. 
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THE  IDEALS  OF  AN  UPRIGHT  RULER 

He  who  walks  in  an  upright  manner,  that  one  shall  serve  me. 
^He  who  practices  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within  my  house; 

He  who  speaks  falsehood  shall  not  be  established  before  mine  eyes. 
^Zealously "^  will  I  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land. 

That  I  may  cut  oflf  from  the  city  of  Jehovah  all  wicked  doers. 


IV 

THE  RULE  OF  JEHOVAH  THE  DI\TNE  KING 

Ps.  24,  47,  93,  95,  96,  98,  97,  99,  SS^'-'i 

§  43.     The  Homage  Due  Jehovah  the  Universal  King,  Ps.  24 

Ps.  24    ^The  earth  is  Jehovah's  and  all  that  it  contains. 
The  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein; 
'^For*  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods.^ 

'Who  may  ascend  the  hill  of  Jehovah  ? 
Who  may  stand  in  His  holy  place  ? 


hlOl'  Lit.,  to  morninns.  The  Heb.  idiom,  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  was  equivalent  to  our 
Eng.  verb,  to  be  zealous.     The  present  idiom  expresses  the  idea  of  boinn  constantly  zealous. 

The  Rule  of  Jehovah  the  Divine  King. — A  phase  of  the  messianic  hope  very  different  from 
that  expressed  in  the  preceding  sections  is  developed  in  the  present  group  of  pss.  The  Davidio 
king  has  disappeared  completely  from  the  psalmist's  vision  and  instead  Jehovah  is  the  divine  King, 
who  rules  supreme  not  only  over  little  Israel  but  over  all  nations  and  the  universe.  These  pss. 
represent  in  many  ways  the  noblest  and  most  spiritual  expression  of  Israel's  messianic  hope.  In 
the  light  of  the  prophetic  writings,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  gradual  unfolding  of  this  belief.  Like 
the  Davidic  national  hopes,  its  genesis  may  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  the  united  Heb.  king- 
dom. The  example  of  one  king  ruling  over  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  their  conquered  neighbors 
suggested  the  analogy  of  one  divine  King  ruling  supreme  over  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  The  prophet 
Amos  was  the  first  to  express  the  definite  conviction  that  Jehovah  directed  the  fortunes  of  Israel's 
heathen  neighbors  as  well  as  those  of  his  chosen  people.  Acquaintance  with  the  Assyr.,  Baby., 
and  Persian  empires,  each  ruled  by  one  absolute  monarch  whose  authority  extended  almost  to 
the  bounds  of  the  known  world,  tended  powerfully  to  broaden  Israel's  conception  of  the  extent  of 
Jehovah's  rule.  The  exile  also  brought  them  into  touch  with  many  foreign  peoples  and  devel- 
oped within  the  hearts  of  certain  enlightened  Jews  the  desire  to  share  with  other  peoples  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  God  who  had  specially  revealed  himself  to  the  Jewdsh  people. 

Zechariah,  whose  date,  early  in  the  Persian  period,  can  be  absolutely  fixed,  is  the  first  prophet 
to  express  definitely  this  missionary  hope:  In  those  days  ten  men  out  of  all  the  languapes  of  the  Tuitions 
shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  who  is  a  Jew,  saying:  '  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that 
God  is  with  you.'  In  Is.  5(5'  the  noble  hope  is  also  expres.sed  that  Jehovah's  house  shall  be  called 
the  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  unknown  prophet  of  Zech.  14',  who  wrote  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Gk.  period  or  during  the  Maccabean  age,  also  clearly  declared,  Jehovah  shall  be  king 
all  over  the  earth. 

In  these  pss.,  which  describe  Jehovah's  kingly  rule,  the  liturgical  element  is  prominent.  The 
authors  of  most  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  later  O.T.  writings:  Kzek.,  II  Is.,  Gen., 
Job,  and  many  of  the  earher  pss.  The  influence  of  II  Isaiah  is  especially  strong.  These  pss. 
represent  the  high-water  mark  of  Israel's  messianic  hopes.  Their  ideals  are  broader,  less  national, 
and  more  universal  than  those  found  elsewhere  in  the  Psalter.  They  probably  reflect  the  larger 
outlook  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  may  well  have  been  written  to  be  sung  by  the  pilgrims 
as  they  came  streaming  from  the  distant  lands  of  the  exiles  to  pay  homage  to  the  divine  King  at 
the  great  annual  feast  in  the  days  following  the  restoration  of  the  Judean  community  as  a  result 
of  Nehemiah's  work.  They  formulate  that  exalted  belief  in  the  rule  or  kingdom  of  God  which 
was  given  the  central  place  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Spiritualized,  ethicizeil,  individualized,  and 
yet  universalized  by  him,  this  conception  of  Jehovah's  rule  became  the  corner-stone  of  Christianity. 

§•13  Many  int<>rpreters  find  in  this  ps.  two  or  three  distinct  units.  V.s.s.  •■  ^  describe  Jeho- 
vah's universal  rule;  vss.  '-^  those  eligible  to  worship  in  Jehovah's  temple;  vss.  '-'"  the  entrance  of 


•  24'  The  for  is  lacking  in  the  Gk.,  Sym.,  and  Thood.,  and  may  be  a  later  addition. 

b24'  /.  e.,  the  great  waters,  which,  according  the  primitive  Semitic  belief,  encircled  the  earth. 
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THE  HOMAGE  DUE  JEHOVAH 


■'He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 

Who  hath  not  sworn  falsely." 
^He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from  Jehovah, 

And  vindication''  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 
^This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him,^ 

That  seek  the  face  of  Jacob's  God/ 


Qual- 
ifica- 
tions 
of  his 
wor- 
ship- 
pers 


^Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 
And  lift  yourselves  up,  ye  everlasting  doors. 
And  the  King  of  Glory  will  come  in. 


People: 
advent 
of  Je- 
hovah 


*\Vlio  is  this  King  of  Glory  ? 
Jehovah,  strong  and  mighty, 
Jehovah  mighty  in  battle. 


Priests: 
his 
char- 
acter 


^Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 
And  lift  yourselves  up,  ye  everlasting  doors. 
And  the  King  of  Glory  will  come  in. 

^°Who  is  this  King  of  Glory .'' 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts. 
He  is  the  King  of  Glory. 


Jehovah  into  his  temple.  There  is  unquestionably  a  certain  literary  unity  in  the  ps.,  whether  it 
be  original  or  the  work  of  the  editor,  for  throughout  Jehovah  is  the  object  of  homage,  and  the 
theme  is  the  going  up  of  the  people  to  the  temple  to  worship.  The  date  of  the  concluding  section, 
'-1°,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  Its  background  is  evidently  an  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  temple.  Three  such  events  have  been  advocated  by  different  interpreters:  (1)  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  temple;  (2)  the  rededication  of  the  second  temple  in  516;  and  (3)  the 
reconsecration  of  the  temple  in  165  B.C.  The  martial  note  favors  either  the  earliest  or  the  latest 
date,  but  the  position  of  the  ps.  in  the  Psalter  does  not  favor  the  Maccabean  period  although  it 
does  not  entirely  preclude  it.  The  reference  to  the  everlasting  doors,  lit.,  doors  of  eternity,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  original  dedication  of  the  temple,  if  the  allusion  is  to  the  gates  of  the  temple 
itself.  That  the  author  or  at  least  the  editor  of  the  ps.  in  its  present  form  had  in  mind  the  temple 
gates  is  clearly  shown  by  the  first  part  of  the  ps.,  e.  g.,  '.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  suggestion  in 
the  ps.  that  the  author  had  in  mind  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  peculiar  phrase,  King  of  Glory, 
recalls  the  similar  titles  which  the  Baby,  kings  employed  in  their  public  decrees  and  historical 
inscriptions.  Jehovah's  entrance  into  his  temple  implies  that,  according  to  the  belief  of  his  wor- 
shippers, he  had  for  a  time  abandoned  it.  From  Ezek.  and  elsewhere  in  the  contemporary  lit- 
erature we  learn  that  this  was  preci-sely  what  was  popularly  believed  by  the  Jews  during  the  period 
of  the  Baby,  exile.  Ezekiel  taught  that  Jehovah  had  temporarily  taken  up  his  abode  on  a  distant 
mountain  in  the  north.  The  problem  that  disturbed  the  temple  builders  to  whom  Zechariah 
spoke  was  whether  or  not  Jehovah  would  be  satisfied  with  the  temple  and  its  service,  polluted  as 
they  had  been  by  the  presence  of  the  heathen.  Cf.  Zech.  3'-^.  The  second  half  of  this  ps.,  there- 
fore, is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  redechcation  of  the  second  temple.  It  implies 
that  the  people  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple  very  much  as  they  did  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  walls  a  few  years  later.  Cf.  Neh.  12^'-'"'.  Equally  appropriate  is  the  opening  stanza 
of  Ps.  24,  which  describes  the  universality  of  Jehovah's  rule — an  idea  which  appears  in  germinal 
form  in  Am.  9  and  was  characteristic  of  the  prophets  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Persian  period. 
The  qualifications  of  a  true  worshipper  of  Jehovah  are  also  defined  in  the  next  stanza  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
primitive  Heb.  thought  or  even  of  that  of  later  Judaism.  Each  element,  therefore,  in  the  ps. 
was  eminently  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple  in  516  B.C., 
and  this  dating  accords  well  with  its  position  in  the  Psalter.  Its  simple,  vigorous  style  and  its 
exultant  spirit  support  this  conclusion.  The  ps.  was  probably  written  to  be  recited  by  the  people 
and  the  priests  as  the  proces.sion  stood  before  the  temple. 

«24''  Lit.,  who  hath  not  lifted  up  himself  to  falsehood.  A  scribe  has  added  the  explanatory 
clause,  hath  not  su'orn  to  lie.  His  meaning  evidently  is  that  the  worshipper  had  not  borne  false 
testimony  against  his  neighbor.  According  to  Heb.  standards  the  vs.  represents  a  rising  climax: 
His  hands  were  guiltless,  his  heart  was  pure,  and  he  had  done  no  wrong  against  his  neighbor. 

<i24^  /.  e.,  that  moral  righteousness  which  qualifies  one  for  admission  to  the  sanctuary. 

0  24*  /.  e.,  the  type  of  man  who  was  worthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  divine  King. 

'248  So  Gk.  and  Lat.,  supported  by  Syr. 
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THE  RULE  OF  THE  DIVINE  KING 


§  44.     Jehovah's  Universal  Reign,  Ps.  47 

Ps.  47  ^Clap  your  hands,  all  ye  peoples, 

Shout  to  Jehovah  with  a  voice  of  triumph; 
^For  Jehovah  Most  High^  is  awe-inspiring. 
The  great  King  over  all  the  earth. 

^He  subdued''  the  peoples  under  us. 

And  nations  under  our  feet. 
*He  chose  our  inheritance  for  us. 

The  excellency  of  Jacob  which  he  loveth. 

^Jehovah'  hath  gone  up  with  a  shout, 
Jehovah  ainiil  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

^Sing  praises  to  Jehovah,  sing  praises; 
Sing  praises  to  our  King,  sing  praises. 

^Sinee  he  is  king  over  all  the  earth,' 
To  Jehovah  sing  with  a  skilful  song. 

Jehovah  reigneth  over  the  nations, 
Jehovah  sitteth  upon  his  holy  throne. 

^The  nobles  of  the  people  are  gathered  together. 
With''  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham; 
For  the  shields  of  the  earth'  are  Jehovah's; 
Greatly  exalted  is  he. 


§  45.    Jehovah's  Majestic  Rule  of  the  Universe,  Ps.  93 

Ps.  93  'Jehovah  reigneth. 

Clothed  in  majesty  as  with  a  garment, 
Jehovah  hath  girded  himself  with  strength. 


§  4  4  This  p3.  is  related  both  to  24  and  the  group  of  kingly  pss.  in  93-100.  The  warlike  spirit 
in  '  possibly  points  to  the  Maccabean  era,  but  it  is  the  triumpli  of  an  omnipotent  God,  not  of  a 
warrior,  which  is  here  proclaimed.  The  ps.  was  evidently  written  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
a  feast,  possibly  that  of  trumpets,  as  is  suggested  by  *.  Its  background  is  a  period  of  confidence 
and  rejoicing  and  exaltation.  The  peaceful  days  following  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Neheiniah  furnish  a  natural  background.     Its  spirit  is  also  that  of  II  Isaiah. 

k47'-  According  to  Philo  Bybliiis,  the  Phcenicians  used  Eliom  as  a  name  for  God.  Aside  from 
Nu.  24",  where  it  is  employed  by  Balaam,  its  use  as  a  designation  of  Jehovah  is  coDfined  to  the 
post-exilic  writings. 

''47'  Lit.,  spoke. 

'47'  Heb.,  God,  and  so  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ps. 

J47'  Possibly  this  hno  is  secondary,  as  it  is  only  a  variant  of  the  first  line  of  '. 

i<47'  Supplying  the  preposition  wilh  from  the  Gk.  and  Syr.  It  is  evidently  omitted  by  a 
scribe  because  it  has  in  Heb.  the  same  radicals  as  the  following  word  for  people. 

147»  /.  e.,  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Cf.  Ps.  89",  where  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  the  shield  of 
his  people. 

§  45  This  majestic  ps.  has  many  points  of  contact  with  II  Isaiah.  Cf.  '  and  Is.  51',  52';  ^ 
and  Is.  44',  45^',  4(j'.  '■  «.  '".  It  is  closely  connected  with  97  and  99  by  the  initial  phrase,  J ehovnh 
reij/nelh.  The  psalmist  clearly  had  in  mind  the  vision  of  Jehovah,  the  divine  King,  seated  on  his 
throne,  that  m.ado  a  profound  impression  upon  the  young  Isaiah  (Is.  0).  Instead  of  the  seraphim, 
the  primeval  floods  hero  bear  testimony  to  Jehovah's  might  and  majesty.  The  first  four  vss. 
constitute  a  complete  unit.  While  the  poem  may  be  very  old,  it  was  probably  suggesf<>d  by  con- 
templation of  the  picture  of  creation  in  Gen.  1.     Its  thought  and  symbolism  are  akin  to  the  pow- 
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JEHOVAH'S  MAJESTIC  RULE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

Thou""  hast  established  the  world  immovable. 
^Thy  throne  is  established  of  old, 
From  eternity  art  thou. 


^The  floods  lifted  up,  O  Jehovah, 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice. 
The  floods  lift  up  their  waves, 

^More  than  the  voices  of  many  waters, 
Mightier  than  the  breakers  of  the  sea : 
'Highly  exalted  art  thou,  O  Jehovah, 

^Thy  testimonies  are  exceedingly  sure. 
Holiness  becometh  thy  house. 
Thou,  O  Jehovah,  art  eternal.' 


Ac- 
claimed 
by  all 

nature 


§  46.    Jehovah  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  His  People,  Ps.  95 

Ps.  95  ^Oh  come,  let  us  sing  to  Jehovah, 

Let  us  cry  aloud  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation, 
''Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving. 
Let  us  cry  aloud  to  him  with  psalms, 
^For  Jehovah  is  a  great  God, 
And  a  great  King  above  all  gods. 
^In  his  hand  are  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
The  heights  of  the  mountains  are  his  also. 
^The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it. 
And  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land. 


Creator 
and 
ruler 
of  the 
uni- 
verse 


^Oh  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 
Let  us  kneel  before  Jehovah  our  Maker; 

^For  he,  indeed,  is  our  God, 
And  we  are  his  people"  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand. 


Let  his 
people 
wor- 
ship 
him 


To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice;" 
^Harden  not  your  heart  as  at  Meribah, 
As  in  the  day  of  Massah  in  the  wilderness. 


erful  poems  which  come  from  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period.  The  last  vs., 
wliich  focuses  the  attention  on  Israel's  law  and  ceremonial  institutions,  is  in  contrast  to  the  broad 
universalism  of  the  rest  of  the  ps.  In  its  present  structure  the  ps.  is  closely  parallel  to  Ps.  19, 
where  a  fervent  poem  in  praise  of  the  law  is  appended  to  a  nature  ps.  It  reveals  the  spirit  and  con- 
victions of  the  later  Jews,  who  regarded  natural  phenomena  and  the  law  as  kindred  and  the  highest 
revelations  of  Jehovah's  character  and  will.  This  conviction  had  taken  possession  of  the  Jews 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Persian  period,  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ps.  in  its  present 
form  comes  from  the  same  author,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  last  vs.  w'as  added  by  a  later 
editor  to  adapt  it  to  a  liturgical  use  in  connection  with  the  temple. 

■"931  So  the  VSS.  Cf.  753,  /  (Jehovah)  hold  up  the  pillars  (of  the  earth).  Heb.,  The  world 
is  established. 

§  46  This  ps.,  like  the  others  in  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  comes  either  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  Persian  or  from  the  Gk.  period.  Vss.  '"-n  are  regarded  by  many  as  secondary,  but  they 
complete  the  logical  unity  of  the  ps.  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  from  the  original  author 
than  the  work  of  a  later  editor.  They  illustrate  the  concreteness  which  distinguishes  the  Oriental 
from  the  Occidental  poet. 

"95'  So  Syr.  and  certain  Heb.  MSS.     So  also  lOO'.     Heb.,  people  of  his  pasture. 

09570-11  Cf.,  for  a  variant  of  this  theme,  SI'-'-. 


Be  not 
dis- 
loyal 
as  in 
the 
past 
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THE  RULE  OF  THE  DIVINE  KING 

'When  your  fathers  tempted  me. 

Proved  me,  and  saw  my  work. 
^"Forty  years  was  I  grieved  with  thatP  generation. 

And  said,  'They  are  a  people  erring  in  heart 

And  they  do  not  know  my  ways.' 
'^So  I  swore  in  my  wrath, 

That  they  should  not  enter  into  my  resting  place. 

§  47.    Proclamation  of  Jehovah's  Universal  Rule,  Ps.  9G 

Ps.  96  *0h  sing  to  Jehovah  a  new  song; 
Sing  to  Jehovah,  all  the  earth. 
'^Sing  to  Jehovah,  bless  his  name, 

Proclaim  the  good  news  of  liis  salvation  from  day  to  day. 
'Declare  his  glory  among  the  nations, 
His  marvellous  deeds  among  all  the  peoples. 

^For  great  is  Jehovah,  and  most  worthy  of  praise. 

He  is  to  be  revered  above  all  gods, 
^For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  worthless,^ 

But  it  is  Jehovah  who  made  the  heavens. 
^Majesty  and  splendor  are  in  his  presence, 

Strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary. 

^Ascribe  to  Jehovah,  ye  families  of  the  peoples. 

Ascribe  to  Jehovah  glory  and  strength. 
^Ascribe  to  Jehovah  the  glory  due  his  name; 

Bring  an  offering,  and  come  into  his  courts. 
'Oh  worship  Jehovah  in  holy  ornaments,'' 

Dance''  before  him,  all  the  earth. 
^°Say  among  the  nations,  'Jehovah  reigneth,' 

He  it  is  who  will  judge  the  peoples  with  equity.' 

^^Let  the  heavens  be  glad,  and  the  earth  rejoice; 

Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fullness  thereof, 
^^Let  the  field  exult,  and  all  that  is  therein. 


pgS'D  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr. 

§  47  Pss.  96  and  98  are  introduced  by  the  same  striking  formula  and  are  closely  related  in 
spirit  and  thome.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  originally  one  ps.,  for  98  develops  the  thouRht  of 
96.  The  fact  that  Ps.  96  is  quoted  in  I  Chr.  IQ^-^i  suggests,  although  it  does  not  conclusively 
prove,  that  it  comes  from  the  Gk.  period. 

190*  /.  e.,  are  nothing  and  do  nothing  for  their  worshippers.  The  idea  is  a  familiar  one  in 
the  post-exilic  writers.     Cf.  Lev.  19<,  20',  and  Ps.  97'. 

'96'  I..it.,  splendor,  as  in  '.  The  reference  is  to  the  garments  and  ornaments  to  bo  worn  by 
the  worshippers.     These  must  be  suited  to  the  worship  of  the  divine  King. 

'96'  I.,it.,  whirl,  i.  e.,  in  the  dance.     All  the  earth  means  its  inhabitants. 

1961'  The  parallel  text  in  I  Chr.  IG'"  here  departs  widely  from  the  order.  Vs.  •o'>  is  lacking 
and  ">"  follows  "».  Vs.  '<>*>  is  also  but  a  repetition  of  9.3":,  ffig  world  also  is  established  immorable. 
It  not  only  introduces  an  extra  line  but  is  also  out  of  harmony  with  the  context  so  that  it  must  bo 
regarded  as  secondary. 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  JEHOVAH'S  UNIVERSAL  RULE 

Lot  every  tree  of  the  forest  sing  for  joy," 
"Before  Jehovah,  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth. ^ 

§  48.    A  Call  to  Praise  Jehovah  for  His  Righteousness,  Ps.  98 

Ps.  98  'Oh  sing  to  Jehovah  a  new  song,  JeW 

For  he  hath  done  marvellous  things :  revela- 

His  right  hand  hath  gotten  him  the  victory,  o'/'his 

His  holy  arm  hath  helped"'  him.  po^er 

^Jehovah  hath  made  known  his  victory,  liver 

His  righteousness  hath  he  revealed  before  the  nations. 

^He  hath  remembered  his  kindness  to  Jacob," 
And  his  faithfulness  to  the  house  of  Israel.^ 

^Shout  to  Jehovah,  all  the  earth,  l«t^al] 

Break  forth,  exult,  and  make  melody,  praise 

^Make  melody  to  Jehovah  with  the  lyre,  jy|t 

With  the  lyre  and  the  sound  of  melody.  rule 

nVith  trumpets  and  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Shout  before  the  King,  Jehovah. 
^Let  the  sea  roar,  and  all  that  it  contains. 

The  world,  and  they  who  dwell  therein, 
^Let  the  streams  clap  their  hands, 

Let  the  mountains  in  unison  sing  joyously, 
®For  he  cometh''  to  judge  the  earth; 

He  will  judge  the  world  with  righteousness. 

And  the  peoples  with  equity. 

§  49.    Jehovah's  Just  and  Holy  Rule,  Ps.  99 

Ps.  99  'Jehovah  reigneth;  let  the  peoples  tremble,  Jeho- 

He  sitteth  enthroned  ;*  let  the  earth  quake.  just 

Jehovah  is  great  in  Zion,  ^ 


univer- 


Exalted  is  he  above  all  the  peoples.  ?al  rule 

^Let  them  praise  thy  great  and  terrible  name. 

Holy  and  strong  is  he, 
*He  doth  reign  ;^  he  loveth  justice. 


u96'2  The  parallel  in  I  Chr.  16''  unites  the  clause,  before  Jehovah,  with  this  line. 

v96i3  So  the  parallel  in  I  Chr.  16'',  and  this  forms  the  logical  conclusion  to  the  ps.  A  scribe 
has  by  mistake  repeated  the  for  he  cometh  and  added,  from  98',  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness and  the  peoples  in  faithfulness.  ,  . 

"98'  Supplying  the  necessary  verb,  which  has  apparently  been  omitted  by  a  copyist  because 
of  its  similarity  to  the  Heb.  word  for  arm. 

3=98'  So  Gk.     Heb.  omits  to  Jacob,  required  by  the  parallelism. 

y98'  A  scribe  has  added,  from  Is.  52'",  the  five-beat  line:  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the 
victory  of  our  God.  It  destroys  the  metrical  symmetry  of  the  vs.  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  **. 

«98»  So  Gk.  Heb.  adds,  destroying  the  metre,  before  Jehovah.  This  clause  was  probably 
introduced  from  '  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

b99<  Following  Briggs  in  translating  the  Heb.  as  a  verb.  The  current  reading,  king,  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  context. 
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THE  RULE  OF  THE  DIVINE  KING 

It  is  thou"  who  dost  establish  equit3% 
Thou  executcst  justice  and  righteousness. "^ 
^Exalt  ye  Jehovah  our  God, 
And  worship  at  his  footstool,  for"  he  is  holy. 

Of  his  ^Moscs  and  Aaron  among  his  priests, 

m  the  And  Samuel  among  those  who  called  upon  his  name; 

P^'  They  called  upon  Jehovah,  and  he  answered  them, 

^He  kept  speaking  to  them  in  the  pillar  of  cloud; 
They  kept  his  testimonies,  and  the  statute  that  he  gave  them, 
^Thou  answeredst  them,  O  Jehovah  our  God, 
Thou  wast  a  God  that  forgave  them. 
Though  thou  tookest  vengeance  on  their  misdeeds. 

Doxology  ^Exalt  ye  Jehovah  our  God, 

And  worship  toward  his  holy  mountain. 
For  holy  is  Jehovah,  our  God. 

§  50.     Jehovah's  Care  for  His  People,  Ps.  97 

Jeho-  Ps.  97  1  Jehovah  reigneth;  let  the  earth  rejoice, 

advent  Let  the  many  coast-lands  be  glad, 

yng  'Clouds  and  darkness  are  about  him. 

Righteousness'  is  the  foundation  of  his  throne. 

^A  fire  goeth  before  him. 

And  blazeth  round  about  his  steps. ^ 

^His  lightnings  illumine  the  world. 

The  earth  doth  see  and  tremble.'' 

^The  mountains  melt  like  wax' 

At  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 

^The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness. 

And  all  the  peoples  see  liis  glory. ^ 

'^^^.  *Zion  heard  and  was  glad, 

rejoic-  o        ' 

inp  And  the  daughters  of  Judah  rejoiced, 

people  Because  of  thy  judgments,  O  Jehovah. 

099*  Possibly  the  abrupt  change  to  the  second  person  in  this  couplet  is  due  to  a  scribe. 

■199'  Heb.  adds  in  Jacob. 

0995  So  certain  Heb.  MSS.  and  Gk.,  supported  by  the  analogy  in  '.     Traditional  Heb.  omits 

§  50  This  ps.  is  connected  with  93  and  99  by  the  same  impressive  introductory  formula: 
Jehovah  reigneth.  Each  of  these  pss.  presents  a  vivid,  majestic  picture  of  .Jehovah  enthroned  on 
high,  rulinK  the  universe  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness.  Few  pss. 
in  the  Psalter  express  more  nobly  the  spirit  of  worship.  Nowhere  in  human  literature  is  theology 
taught  more  impressively  and  clfectively. 

'972  Heb.  adds  and  juMcc. 

R97''  Correcting  the  Heb.  text,  which  reads,  burnelh  up  his  adversaries. 

''97*  Lit.,  was  in  anf/uish  or  writhed  round  about.     But  this  distinctive  note  is  foreign  to  the  ps. 

'97'  As  the  result  of  dittography  or  for  purpose  of  explanation,  the  Heb.  adds  at  the  presence 
of  Jehovah. 

107"  Into  this  highly  poetic  ps.  a  later  scribe  has  inserted  the  exhortation:  Let  all  of  them  be 
put  to  shame  who  serve  graven  images,  who  boast  of  idols.      Worship  him,  all  ye  gods. 
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JEHOVAH'S  CARE  FOR  HIS  PEOPLE 

^For  thou''^  art  most  higli  above  all  the  earth. 
Thou  art  exalted  far  above  all  gods. 

^"Jehovah  loveth'  those  who  hate  evil,  Jeho- 

He  preserveth  the  lives  of  his  saints,  care 

He  delivereth  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked.  ri'^hi^ 

^^Light  shineth  forth  for  the  righteous,  eous 

And  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart. 

^^Be  glad  in  Jehovah,  ye  righteous. 
And  give  thanks  in  commemoration  of  his  holiness. 

§  51.    Universal  Homage  to  Be  Paid  to  Jehovah  by  Future  Generations, 

Ps.  22-'-'*' 

Ps.  33  ^^All  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  remember  and  will  turn  to  Jehovah,    His 

And  all  the  families  of  the  nations  will  worship  in  his  presence;  Bal  do-" 

^Tor  the  dominion  belongcth  to  Jehovah  and  he  ruleth  over  the  nations. 
^^Verily,  him  alone  will  all  the  prosperous  of  the  earth""  worship, 

Before  him  all  those  about  to  go  down  to  the  dust"  will  bow, 
'"A  seed  will  serve  him,  it  will  be  told°  to  a  generation  ^Ho  come,P 

And  they  will  declare  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  accomplished  to  a 
people  yet  to  be  born. 

kQ?'  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 

197111  So  the  VSS.  The  Heb.  is  clearly  due  to  a  verbal  error. 
§  51  This  brief  ps.  was  evidently  added  to  the  ps.  which  preceded  it,  22>-2«,  to  adapt  it  to 
liturgical  uses.  The  connection  with  the  preceding,  however,  is  very  loose.  The  metre  is  the 
five-beat  rather  than  the  three-beat  measure.  The  theme  and  spirit  are  also  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent. Here  Israel's  missionary  hope  is  clearly  expressed.  All  nations,  both  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  are  soon  to  come  and  worship  Jehovah. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  definitely  the  date  of  this  pa.  Its  liturgical  character,  its  relation  to  the 
preceding  ps.,  which  is  in  itself  late,  and  the  wide  hope  here  expressed,  all  suggest  that  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  pss.  in  the  Psalter.  The  later  Gk.  or  Maccabean  period  furnishes  the  most  natural  his- 
torical background. 

m2229  Dividing  the  Heb.  letters  as  the  context  requires.  The  ordinary  translation,  they 
have  eaten,  makes  little  sense. 

12229  I.  e.,  those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  death,  in  contra.st  to  the  fat  ones  of 
the  earth,  in  the  parallel  line.  A  scribe  has  added,  in  order  to  explain  this  unusual  phrase,  the 
words,  even  he  who  dolh  not  keep  h  imaelf  alive. 

0  223"  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.  text  in  accordance  with  the  Gk.  and  Syr. 

p2231  Again  following  tlie  Gk.,  supported  by  the  Syr.,  and  joining  the  first  word  of  'i  to  ">. 


nunion 
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HYMNS  OF  PRAISE  AND  THANKSGIVING 

I.    FOR  JEHOVAH'S  JUST  AND  GRACIOUS  RULE 
Pss.  9,  57^-  ^-",  75,  113,  92,  107,  145,  33,  138 

n.    THANKSGIVING  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  GUIDANCE  AND   CARE 
IN  ISRAEL'S  PAST 
Pss.  105,  114,  111,  117 

III.    THANKSGIVING  FOR  RECENT  NATIONAL  DELIVER.VNCES 
Pss.  18,  661-12,  68^  76^  124,  126,  118 

IV.     THANKSGIVING  FOR  JERUSALEM  AND  THE  TEMPLE 

Pss.  48,  84,  87 

V.    PRAISE  AND  THANKSGIVING  FOR  PERSONAL  DELIVER- 
ANCES 

Ps.  30,  Jon.  22-9,  pgg  66"-2o,  ne 

VI.    LITURGICAL  HYMNS 
Pss.  811-5,  100,  115,  134,  135,  136,  146,  147,  148,  149,  150 


HYMNS  OF  PRAISE  AND  THANKSGIVING 


FOR  JEHOVAH'S  JUST  AND  GRACIOUS  RULE 

Pss.  9,  575.  7-11,  75,  113,  92,  107,  145,  33,  138 

§  52.     Gratitude  for  the  Evidences  of  Jehovah's  Justice,  Ps.  9 

Ps.  9  ^With  my  whole  heart  I  give  thanks  to  Jehovah, 

I  recount  all  thy  marvellous  deeds, 
^I  rejoice  and  exult  in  thee, 

I  sing  praise,  O  Most  High,  to  thy  name, 
^Because  my  foes  have  turned  back,* 

They  stumble  and  perish  at  thy  presence. 

*For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause. 
Thou  didst  sit  on  the  throne  judging  righteously. 
^Thou  didst  rebuke  the  heathen,  thou  didst  destroy  the  wicked. 

Psalms  of  Thanksgiving. — The  distinction  between  the  pss.  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  and 
those  of  adoration  and  trust  is  not  always  clearly  drawn.  Although  they  are  closely  related, 
there  is,  however,  a  fundamental  difference.  The  pss.  of  adoration  voice  the  feelings  of  the  psalm- 
ists as  they  contemplated  the  gracious  character  of  Jehovah,  revealed  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
in  nature,  and  in  his  care  for  mankind;  while  the  pss.  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  express  the  grat- 
itude which  the  individual  or  nation  felt  for  definite  services  performed  by  Jehovah  in  their  behalf. 
In  the  pss.  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  some  national  deliverance  or  signal  experience  is  usually 
in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist,  or  else  they  were  written  for  liturgical  use.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  these 
pss.  are  more  national  and  less  individualistic  than  the  pss.  of  adoration. 

The  Hebrews  conceived  of  thanksgiving  as  a  form  of  offering  pleasing  to  .lehovah.  It  is  often 
compared  with  sacrifice  and  other  concrete  forms  of  expressing  allegiance  to  their  divine  King. 
The  pleasure  which  Jehovah  was  thought  to  take  in  praise  is  suggested  by  Ps.  30': 

What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ? 

Can  the  dust  praise  thee,  and  make  known  thy  faithfulness  f 
No  one  can  question  that  there  is  an  ultimate  truth  in  this  naive,  primitive  conception.  The 
infinite  God  does  not  depend  for  his  joy  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind;  but,  from  all  analogies 
between  the  human  and  divine  Father,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  deUghts  in  the  sincere 
thanks  of  his  children  and,  above  all,  in  that  development  in  their  character  which  comes  from 
the  spontaneous  and  joyous  expression  of  the  innate  and  yet  divine  impulse  of  gratitude. 

§  52  This  ps.  bears  the  title.  For  the  chief  musician.  To  be  svng  by  male  soprano  voices  (fol- 
lowing a  revised  text).  Psalm  of  David.  Originally  Pss.  9  and  10  constituted  one  alphabetical 
ps.  Ps.  10  has  no  superscription  in  the  Heb.,  and  the  two  pss.  are  joined  in  Gk.  texts.  They  were 
evidently  divided  for  liturgical  purposes.  Only  half  the  alphabetical  strophes  can  now  be  clearly 
distinguished.  The  metre  also  frequently  changes  from  the  three  to  the  four-beat  measure,  indicat- 
ing that  the  original  poem  has  been  recast,  especially  in  vss.  '-'",  IQi-",  by  a  later  editor.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  recover  the  original  acrostic  ps.,  but  the  resulting  text  is  only  con- 
jectural. The  logical  connection  of  thought  does  not  always  follow  the  alphabetical  strophic 
division,  so  that  in  the  above  analysis  the  acrostic  structure  has  been  ignored. 

The  artificial  structure  of  the  ps.  points  to  a  post-exilic  date.  The  wicked  in  the  community 
are  arrogantly  persecuting  the  afflicted  righteous,  10^,  and  are  uttering  their  sceptical  taunts,  as 
in  the  book  of  Mai.  3"-'5.  Cf.  lO''-'.  Jehovah  is  enthroned  in  his  temple  in  Mount  Zion.  Evi- 
dently the  background  of  this  ps.,  like  most  of  those  in  the  first  Davidic  collection,  is  the  discour- 
aging days  just  before  the  appearance  of  Nehemiah. 

»93  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  some  definite  event. 
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wicked 


THANKSGIVING  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  JUST  RULE 

Thou  didst  blot  out  their  name  for  ever  and  ever. 
^As  for  the  foes*^ — their  swords  °  have  disappeared  forever. 
And  the  cities  thou  hast  destroyed — their  memory  hath  perished. 


His 

just 
rule 


Behold,'^  ^Jehovah  is  enthroned  forever, 
He  hath  set  up  his  throne  for  judgment; 
^He  it  is  who  judgeth  the  world  in  righteousness, 
He  passeth  judgment  upon  the  peoples  with  equity. 


A 

refuge 
to  the 
afflicted 


^Jehovah  is  a  refuge®  to  the  oppressed, 
A  place  of  refuge  in  times  of  distress, 
^"And  they  who  know  thy  name'  trust  in  thee. 
For  thou,  O  Jehovah.s  dost  not  forsake  those  who  seek  thee. 


Praise 

due 

him 


^^Make  melody  to  Jehovah  who  is  enthroned  in  Zion, 

Among  the  peoples  declare  his  deeds, 
^^For  he  who  avengeth  bloodshed  doth  remember  them, 

He  doth  not  forget  the  distressed  cry  of  the  afflicted.'^ 


Cry  for 
deliver- 
ance 


^^Be  gracious  to  me,  O  Jehovah,  see  my  affliction. 
Thou  who  liftest  me  up  from  the  gates  of  death,' 

^^In  order  that  I  may  recite  all  thy  praises,' 
That  in  the  gates  of  Zion''  I  may  exult  in  thy  help. 


Retri- 
bution 


^^The  proud'  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit  they  have  made. 
In  the  net  which  they  hid  their  own  feet  are  caught. 

^^Jehovah  hath  made  himself  known  by  doing  judgment; 
By  the  work  of  their  hands  the  wicked  are  trapped.™ 


Judg- 
ment 
and 

vindica- 
tion 


^^The  wicked  shall  surely  go  back  to  Sheol, 
All  the  proud"  who  are  forgetful  of  God; 

**For  the  poor  are  not  forgotten  forever. 
Nor  the  hopes  of  the  afflicted  lost  for  all  time. 


bQs  Heb.,  the  foe,  a  collective  noun  representing  all  of  Israel's  foes  and  especially  the  early 
Canaanites. 

i:9«  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  several  MSS.  Heb.,  rums.  The  above  translation  is  also  strongly 
supported  by  this  parallelism. 

•iQ^  Heb.,  they,  but  a  slight  change  gives  the  above. 

e9'  Lit.,  high,  inaccessible  place. 

'9'°  Name  in  Heb.  stands  for  the  true  self,  the  real  character. 

k9"'  Possibly  Jehovah  is  a  scribal  addition. 

tgi^  Or,  poor. 

■9"  The  Heb.  adds  from  those  who  hate  me;  but  this  fits  very  awkwardly  in  its  context 
and  appears  to  be  a  later  explanatory  gloss. 

'9'*  The  Heb.  has  here  the  title  of  the  pss.  Possibly  the  poet  has  in  mind  the  pss.  in  use  in 
his  day. 

^9^*  Lit.,  daughter  of  Zion. 

'915  Following  Duhm  (^Psnlmen,  p.  30),  in  slightly  correcting  the  text,  as  required  by  the 
context.  Cf.  ".  The  Heb.  has  the  more  common  word  heathen.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  a  Mac- 
cabean  scribe. 

nig'"  The  Heb.  inserts  at  the  end  of  this  lino,  higqaion  selah. 

"9"  Making  the  same  .slight  correction  in  the  Heb.  as  in  '5,  so  that  it  reads  proud  instead  of 
h&Uhen.     Here  again  the  context  supports  the  correction. 
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^'Arise,  Jehovah,  let  not  man  prevail, 
Let  the  nations  be  judged  in  thy  presence, 

2°Yea,  upon  them  send  terror,"  O  Jehovah, 
That  the  nations  may  know  that  they  are  but  men. 


Prayer 
for 

divine 
judg- 
ment 


§  53.     Thanksgiving  for  Jehovah's  Goodness,  Ps.  57^-  '-" 

Ps.  57  ^Be  exalted  above  the  heavens,  O  Jehovah, p  above  all  the  earth  be    Refrain 
thy  glory. 


^My  mind  is  fixed,  O  Jehovah,  my  mind  is  fixed. 
I  will  sing  and  melody  will  I  make;  ^awake,  my  lyre,*> 
Awake,  my  harp  and  lyre,  let  me  waken  the  dawn. 

^I  will  thank  thee,  O  Jehovah,''  among  the  peoples,^  I  will  praise  thee  among 

the  nations; 
^"For  thy  lovingkindness  is  greater  than  the  heavens,  and  thy  faithfulness 
than  the  skies.' 


Sing 

praise 

with 

harp 

and 

song 

God's 
good- 
ness 
fills 
heaven 


i^Be  exalted  above  the  heavens,  O  Jehovah;  above  all  the  earth  be  thy  glory.    Refrain 


§  54.    Jehovah's  Impartial  Rule,  Ps.  75 

Ps.  75  ^We  give  thanks  to  thee,  O  God, 

We  give  thanks  and  call  on"  thy  name. 
We  tell  of  thy  wondrous  works. 


Exor- 
dium 


2' When''  I  find  a  suitable  time,"' 
I  indeed  judge  uprightly. 


"O-o  Gk.  and  Syr.,  o  teacher,  from  a  kindred  root. 

§  53  The  brief  fifty-seventh  ps.  contains  two  independent  poems  on  absolutely  distinct 
themes,  which  reflect  widely  different  situations.  Ps.  57'-"  is  repeated  in  108'-^,  indicating  that 
it  was  once  an  independent  unit.  The  refrain  in  "  is  repeated  in  *  and  probably  originally  stood 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second  poem.  In  this  respect  the  ps.  resembles  8,  which  has 
the  same  refrain  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The  broad  outlook,  the  happy,  trustful  spirit,  and  an 
atmosphere  like  that  of  the  II  Is.  indicate  that  this  brief  poem  was  probably  written  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Persian  period,  when  the  Jewish  community  experienced  the  results  of  Nehemiah's 
reforms. 

p575  Heb.,  God,  which  probably  stands  for  an  original  Jehovah,  which  has  been  restored. 

1578  So  one  Heb.  MS.  and  Syr.,  supported  by  the  parallelism.  Heb.,  my  glory;  but  the 
parallel  108^  has  a  variant  reading  indicating  that  the  text  is  corrupt. 

'599  So  the  parallel,  108^.     The  Heb.  of  '  has  Lord. 

=  579  The  parallel  lOS^  adds  and. 

t57'»  An  echo  of  36*. 
§  5-1  This  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  and  obscure  pss.  of  the  Psalter.  It  abounds  in  vigorous 
figures  drawn  from  the  earlier  prophets.  For  the  cup  of  judgment  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  cf. 
Jer.  25'5,  49'2,  Lam.  4''i,  Ezek.  23^'  '^  and  Is.  51".  Arrogant,  malicious  foes  rise  prominently  on  the 
psalmist's  horizon.  The  wicked  are  lifting  up  their  horns,  that  is,  attacking  the  people  of  Jehovah. 
Possibly  the  ps.  comes  from  the  period  just  before  Nehemiah,  but  its  apocalyptic  style  and  the 
hope  expressed  in  the  concluding  line,  that  the  horns  of  the  righteous  will  be  lifted  up,  point  to 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Maccabean  struggle. 

"75'  Restoring  the  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk.  and  Syr. 

^75-  An  oracle  of  Jehovah  is  here  abruptly  introduced.  The  Heb.  verb  means,  lit.,  set. 
How  long  the  persecuted  Jews  must  suffer  until  the  appointed  time  should  arrive  when  Jehovah 
would  overthrow  their  foes  is  the  burning  question  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
which  comes  from  the  same  period. 

w752  Lit.,  seize  an  appointed  time. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
asser- 
tion 
of  his 
moral 
rule 
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THANKSGIVING  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  JUST  RULE 

'The  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  melt  away, 

But  it  is  I  who  set  up  its  pillars. 
^I  say  to  the  boastful,  "Boast  not"; 

To  the  wieked,  "Lift  not  up  thy  horn.'"'' 


The 
psalm- 
ist's 
asser- 
tion 
of  the 
justice 
of  Je- 
hovah's 
rule 


^Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high. 
Speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck;^ 

^For  neither  from  the  east  nor  the  west, 
And  not  from  the  wilderness  nor  the  mountains,* 

^But  God,  he,  indeed,  is  judge; 
He  abaseth  one  and  lifteth  up  another. 

*For  a  cup  is  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah 
Of  foaming  wine,  full  of  mixed  wine, 
And  he  extendeth  it  to  this  one  and  that  one," 
And  its  dregs  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  must  drain.'' 


Thanks- 
giving 
for  Ills 
juat 
rule 


^But  I  indeed  will  exult"^  forever, 
I  will  make  melody  to  the  God  of  Jacob; 

^°For  all  the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  be  cut  off. 
But  the  horns^  of  the  righteous  will  be  lifted  up. 


Call  to 
praise 
Jeho- 
vah 


§  55.    Jehovah's  Gracious  Condescension  to  the  Humble,  Ps.  113 

Ps.  113  ^Praise  Jehovah,  ye  servants,^  praise  his''  name, 
^Blessed  be  the  name  of  Jehovah  from  now  and  evermore, 
'From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting  Jehovah's  name  is  to  be  praised. 


Who  is 
unique 
in  his 
conde- 
scension 


■•Jehovah  is  high  above  all  nations,  his  glory  above  the  heavens. 

^Who  is  like  Jehovah  our  God,  he  who  dwelleth  on  high,^ 

•"Who  stoopeth  to  behold  the  things'  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth ! 


Who 

exaltoth 

and  re- 

storeth 

his 

exiled 

people 


^He  who  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,J  and  the  needy  from  the  dung- 
hill, 

»75<  The  horn  was  the  symbol  of  power  exerted.     In  Zech.'s  vision,  I's-si,  the  horns  of  the 

nations  represented  that  with  which  they  attacked  the  Jews. 

y75*  Or,  sliKhtly  rovisinK  the  Heb.,  apeak  not  aTrogantly  against  thy  Rock.     Gk.,  against  God. 

'To'  .SliRhtly  revising  the  Ileb.,  which  is  unintollif;iblc.     The  broken  context  implies  that 
some  such  word  as  deliverance  is  implied,  but  the  omission  is  even  more  impressive. 

•T."}'  FoUowinK  the  Gk.,  which  reads,  lit.,  from  this  one  to  thai  one. 

^•75"  Hcb.  adds  drink ;  but  this  is  probably  a  note  appended  by  a  scribe  to  explain  the  pre- 
ceding verb. 

=  75»  So  Gk.     Hcb.,  I  will  declare. 

d  7.')"'  Revising  the  Ileb.  text,  which  reads,  and  all  the  horns  of  the  wicked. 

ej'i^o  The  context  requires  a  passive  verb,  but  the  Heb.  reads,  /  will  cut  off. 
§  55  This  Hallol  ps.  was  sung,  together  with  114-118,  at  the  feasts  of  Dedication  and  New 
Moon.  It  echoes  the  thought  of  Mai.  and  II  Is.  and  has  points  of  contact  with  the  songs  sung 
by  the  Jewish  community  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period.  Vs.  '  is  quoted  from  I 
Sam.  2'  and  may  possibly  b('  .secondary.  Vs.  '  is  an  echo  of  Is.  54'.  Like  the  other  Hallel  pss., 
this  probably  comes  in  its  complete  form  from  the  Gk.  period. 

'  113'  So.  Gk.,  Aquila,  Sym.,  Theod.,  and  Lat.     Heb.,  servants  of  Jehovah.     The  reference 
is  evidently  to  Jehovah's  faithful  worshippers. 

B  113'  So  certain  Gk.  MSS.  supported  by  the  metre.     Heb.,  TUime  of  Jehovah. 

''113'  lyit.,  he  who  eialteth  himself  to  sit  enthroned. 

'  113'  Supplying  the  word  things,  implied  by  the  context. 

ill3'  JSu  the  parallel  in  I  Sam.  28. 
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JEHOVAH'S  CONDESCENSION  TO  THE  HUMBLE 

^That  he  may  seat  him  with  princes,  with  the  princes  of  his  people. 
*He  maketh  the  barren  woman  to  keep  house,  to  be  the  glad  mother  of 
children.'' 

§  56.    Jehovah's  Benign  Direction  of  Human  History,  Ps.  92 

Ps.  92  ^It  is  a  good  tiling  to  give  thanks  to  Jehovah,  Jeho- 

And  to  sing  praises  to  thy  name,  O  Most  High;  worthy 

'^To  make  known  thy  lovingkindness  in  the  morning,  Dra?^"  " 

Likewise  thy  faithfulness  every  night, 
^With  an  instrument  of  ten  strings  and  with  the  lyre. 

With  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  harp. 
^O  Jehovah,  thou  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  deeds, 

I  exult  in  the  works  of  thy  hands. 

^How  great  are  thy  works,'  O  Jehovah !  His 

Thy  thoughts  are  exceedingly  deep.  throw 

^An  unreceptive  man  knoweth  not,  ^oked 

Neither  doth  a  fool  understand  this : 
^When  the  wicked  sprout  forth  as  the  grass. 

And  when  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  blossom. 

It  is  that  they  may  be  destroyed  forever. 
*For  thou  art  on  high,  O  Jehovah,  forever; 
®For,  lo,  thine  enemies  shall  perish,™ 

All  the  workers  of  iniquity  shall  be  scattered. 

^°And  my  horn  thou  hast  exalted  like  the  wild  ox.  His 

.  .  .  care 

Yea,  thou  hast  anointed  me"  with  fresh  oil.  of  the 

"Mine  eye  also  hath  seen  my  foes,°  upright 

Mine  ears  have  heard  evil-doers. 
*^The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree. 

He  shall  grow  tall  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon. 
^^Planted  in  the  house  of  Jehovah, 

They  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 
^"•In  old  age  they  shall  bring  forth  fruit. 

They  shall  be  full  of  sap  and  green, 
^^To  show  that  Jehovah  is  upright. 

He  is  my  rock,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him. 

kll3'  The  Heb.  text  adds  praise  Jehovah,  but  this  is  evidently  the  superscription  of  the  next 
ps.,  which  otherwise  is  lacking. 

§  56  This  ps.  was  written  by  one  of  the  regular  worshippers  at  the  Jerusalem  temple.  It 
voices  the  experience  of  the  Judean  community.  Cf.,  e.  g.,  'i.  Hostile  foes  are  about,  but  faith 
in  Jehovah  gives  peace.  The  distinctive  wi.sdom  teaching  in  the  second  stanza  recalls  the  thought 
of  Pr.  and  indicates  that  the  ps.  was  probably  written  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Gk.  period. 
Its  superscription,  To  the  Musical  Director,  indicates  that  it  was  used  and  probably  originally 
written  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  service. 

'925  So  Syr.     Targ.  and  several  Heb.  texts,  works.     Heb.,  deed. 
_m925  So  Gk.B  and  three   Heb.  MSS.     Heb.  repeats  for  behold  thtj  enemies,  0  Jehovah,  but 
this  is  probably  due  to  a  scribal  gloss. 

d92>o  So  Syr.     Heb.,  /  am  anointed. 

o92u  The  text  has  been  expanded,  probably  through  a  scribal  error. 
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§  57.    Jehovah's  Power  and  Readiness  to  Deliver,  Ps.  107 

Ps.  107  ^O  give  thanks  to  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good, 

For  his  lovingkindncss  endureth  forever. 
^Let  the  redeemed  of  Jehovah  say  so, 

Whom  he  hath  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the  adversary, 
^And  gathered  together  out  of  the  lands. 

From  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the  south." 

^Strayingi  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  desert,'' 

They  found  no  way  to  an  inhabited  city. 
^Hungry,  yea,  and  thirsty. 

Their  soul  was  fainting  within  them. 
^Then  they  cried  to  Jehovah  in  their  trouble. 

That  he  might  deliver  them  out  of  their  distresses. 
^Then  he  made  them  walk  a  straight  way, 

That  they  might  go  to  an  inhabited  city. 
^Let  them  give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  his  lovmgkindness, 

And  his  wonderful  works  for  the  children  of  men ! 
^For  he  satisfieth  the  longing  soul. 

And  the  hungry  soul  he  filleth  with  good. 

^"Dwelling  in  darkness  and  in  gloom. 

Being  bound  in  affliction  and  iron, 
^^Because  they  rebelled  against  the  words  of  God, 

And  despised  the  counsel  of  the  Most  High, 
^■-He  brought  down  their  heart  with  labor. 

They  stumbled,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  them. 


§  57  This  ps.  contains  a  strong  liturgical  element  and  is  characterized  by  a  strophio  as  well 
as  vs.  rhythm.     A  marked  peculiarity  is  that  the  refrain : 

Let  them  give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  his  lovingkindness, 
And  for  his  wotiderful  works  to  the  children  of  inen, 
which  recurs  in  '•  ",  21.  3i_  Joes  not  appear  at  the  end  of  the  strophe,  but  is  in  each  case  followed 
by  a  concluding  couplet.  The  same  syntactical  construction  is  found  in  each  of  the  stanziis. 
The  original  ps.  apparently  ended  with  ''^.  Vss.  ''-^-  contain  general  illustrations  of  Jehovah's 
goodness  and  justice.  Part  of  these  are  drawn  from  Job  and  other  poetic  books.  They  show  un- 
mistakable influence  of  the  wisdom  school  and  are  didactic  in  their  purpose.  They  preserve 
the  metrical  structure  followed  in  the  rest  of  the  ps.  and  constitute  a  fitting  conclusion.  Tlie 
epilogue  in  ■•'  is  modelled  after  the  similar  epilogue  in  IIos.  14'°  and  is  intended  as  an  inde.K  hand 
to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  teachings  embodied  in  the  ps.  The  original  ps.  was  inspired 
by  the  contemplation  of  II  Is.  and  by  tlie  experiences  of  the  generation  to  which  the  psalmist 
belonged.  The  horizon  is  not  limited  to  Palestine  but  includes  the  distant  lands  of  the  dispersion. 
In  imagination  the  reader  beholds  caravans  making  long  journeys  through  the  parched,  trackless 
de.sert  far  away  from  inhabited  cities.  He  sliares  their  joy  as  at  last  they  are  guided  to  the  pop- 
ulous, well-watered  city,  which  is  the  goal  of  their  pilgrimage.  He  sees  captives  dragged  into 
distant  exile  living  the  life  of  slaves,  in  bonds,  and  afflicted  by  the  lash  of  the  taskmasU-T.  Again 
the  vision  changes  and  he  shares  the  trials  and  the  perils  of  the  sailors  helplessly  to.ssed  by  the 
storm.  If  not  written  in  one  of  the  lands  of  th(^  dispersion  this  ps.  is  certainly  from  one  who  had 
travelled  widely  and  observed  closely  and  himself  participated  in  the  life  that  lay  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Palestine.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  stress  and  struggle  of  the  Maccalioan  period.  The 
ps.  comes  rather  from  the  Gk.  period,  when  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  were 
even  more  important  than  those  of  Palestinian  Judaism. 

p107'  This  vs.  is  unmetrical  and  loosely  connected  with  the   context.     It  may  be  a  later 
scribal  note.     The  parallelism  demands  the  change  from  Heb.,  west  to  south,  at  the  end  of  the  vs. 

'I  1()7«  So  in  !»•  !'■  a.      Heb.,  Ihci/  strnijed. 

'107*  So  Gk.  and  Syr.  and  the  implications  of  the  context. 
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JEHOVAH'S  READINESS  TO  DELIVER 

"Then  they  cried  to  Jehovah  in  their  trouble, 

That  he  might  save  them  out  of  their  distresses. 
"He  brought  them  out  of  darkness  and  gloom, 

And  broke  tlieir  bonds  in  sunder. 
i^Let  them  give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  his  lovingkindness, 

And  for  his  wonderful  works  for  the  children  of  men ! 
*Tor  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass, 

And  hewed  bars  of  iron  in  simder. 

^Tools  because  of  their  transgression,  From 

And  because  of  their  iniquities  are  afflicted.  and 

isTheir  appetite  abhorreth  all  food,  '^^'^ 

And  they  draw  near  to  the  gates  of  death. 
^'Then  they  cry  to  Jehovah  in  their  trouble. 

That  he  may  save  them  out  of  their  distresses. 
2fHe  sendeth  his  word,  and  healeth  them. 

And  delivereth  their  life  from  destruction.^ 
2iLet  them  give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  his  lovingkindness. 

And  for  his  wonderful  works  for  the  children  of  men ! 
22 And  let  them  offer  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving. 

And  recount  his  works  with  singing. 

23Those  who  go  to  the  sea  in  ships,  Jrom 

AVho  do  business  in  great  waters;  of  the 

2^These  see  the  works  of  Jehovah,  ^* 

And  his  wonders  performed  in  the  deep. 
^Tor  he  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  wind,* 

And  the  tempest  lifteth  up  its  waves. 
26They  mount  heavenward,  they  go  down  into  the  depths. 

Their  soul  melteth  because  of  trouble, 
2^They  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man. 

And  all  their  skill  is  exhausted." 
^^Then  they  cry  to  Jehovah  in  their  trouble. 

That  he  may  bring  them  out  of  their  distresses. 
^^He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm. 

So  that  the  waves  of  the  sea''  are  still. 
3°Then  they  are  glad  because  they  are  quiet; 

So  he  bringeth  tliem  to  their  desired  haven. 
3^Let  them  give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  his  kindness. 

For  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men ! 
32Let  them  exalt  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

And  praise  him  in  the  session  of  the  elders. 

'^He  turneth  rivers  into  a  wilderness,  eral 


And  water  springs  into  a  thirsty  ground; 


illustra- 

tions 

■ — ■ ;  ;  of  Je- 

»107'"'  Revising  the  Heb.  as  the  text  requires.     Heb.,  from  their  destructions.  hovah's 

1 10725  Dividing  the  vs.  as  the  metre  and  parallelism  demand.  justice 

"107-'  l,\t.,  swallows  itself  up. 
» 1072«  So  Syr. 
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THANKSGI^^NG  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  JUST  RULE 

'*A  fruitful  land  into  a  salt  desert," 

For  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein; 
^^He  turneth  a  wilderness  into  a  pool," 

And  a  dry  land  into  watersprings. 
^''And  there  he  causeth  the  hungry  to  dwell. 

And  maketli  it  an  inhabited  city. 
'^\nd  they  sow  fields,  and  set  out  vineyards. 

And  get  them  the  fruits  of  increase. 
^He  blesseth  them  so  that  they  are  greatly  multiplied. 

And  he  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease. 
^^But  when  they  are  diminished  and  bowed  down 

Through  oppression,  trouble,  and  sorrow, ^ 
*^Then  the  needy  he  lifteth  out  of  his  affliction. 

And  maketh  his  families  like  a  flock.* 
*^The  upright  see  it,  and  are  glad. 

And  all  iniquity  stoppeth  her  mouth. 

Epi-  *^^Vho  is  wise,  let  him  heed  these  things, 

'°*"®  And  let  him  consider  the  kind  deeds  of  Jehovah. 

§  58.    Jehovah's  Justice  and  Beneficence,  Ps.  145 

Exor-  Ps.  145  ^I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  0  King, 

•^"^  And  I  will  bless  thy  name  forever. 

'^All  the  day  long  will  I  bless  thee, 
And  I  will  praise  thy  name  forever. 

Jeho-  ^Great  is  Jehovah,  and  higlily  to  be  praised, 

^"^^je^aty  Yea,  his  greatness  is  unsearchable, 

and  *One  generation  will  laud  thy  works  to  another, 

deeds  And  will  declare  thy  deeds  of  might. 


^On  the  glorious  splendor  of  thy  majesty,* 

And  thy  wondrous  works  will  they  meditate.*' 
^And  they  will  speak  of  the  might  of  thy  terrible  acts. 

And  recount  how  great''  are  thy  deeds. 

w  lOT^^  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plains, 
recounted  in  Gen.  19. 

1 1073i  Lit.,  pool  of  water. 

y  107"  The  next  vs. : 

He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes, 

And  causes  them  to  wander  in  the  waste,  where  there  is  no  way, 
is  clearly  a  very  late  insertion  based  on  Job.  122' •  24b^  for  it  separates  "  from  its  immediate  sequel,  *'. 

'107"  /.  e.,  increase  rapidly. 

5  58  This  is  an  acrostic  ps. :  each  succeeding  vs.  beeins  with  a  succeedinK  letter  of  the  Heb. 
alphabet  except  that  one,  which  the  Gk.  attempts  to  supply,  has  been  lost.  It  is  the  most  original 
of  the  nine  acrostic  p.ss.  of  the  Psalter.  .\t  the  same  time  it  draws  freely  from  the  older  pss.  and 
prophetic  books.     Its  universalism  and  didactic  purpose  connect  it  with  similar  writings  of  the  Gk. 

§enod.     The  thought  in  "  which  reappears  in  Dan.  4''  "  seems  to  be  native  to  the  ps.     In  any  case 
Oth  of  those  writings  probably  come  from  the  middle  of  the  Gk.  period. 

•  145'  So  Gk.     Heb.  is  corrupt. 
>>1455  SoGk. 

•  145«  So  another  Heb.  reading. 
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JEHOVAH'S  JUSTICE  AND  BENEFICENCE 

'They  will  herald  the  fame'^  of  thy  great  goodness,  Hia 

And  will  sing  aloud  of  thy  righteousness.  neas 

^Jehovah  is  gracious,  and  merciful. 

Slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness. 
'Jehovah  is  good  to  all. 

And  his  tender  mercies"  are  over  all  his  works. 
^''All  thy  works  will  praise  thee,  O  Jehovah, 

And  thy  saints  will  bless  thee. 

'^They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  Hia 

And  talk  continually  of  thy  power,  lasting 

*^To  make  known  to  men  his  mighty  acts,  '"'® 

And  the  glorious  splendor  of  thy^  kingdom. 

"Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom. 
And  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 

^"•Jehovah  upholdeth  all  who  fall,  Hia 

And  raiseth  up  all  those  who  are  bowed  down.  for  the 

^^The  eyes  of  all  wait  for  thee,  needy 

And  thou  givest^  their  food  in  due  season. 

^•'Thou,''  it  is,  who  openest  thy  hand. 
And  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 

^^Jehovah  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  Hisre- 

And  gracious  in  all  his  works.  to°air 

^^ Jehovah  is  near  all  who  call  upon  him,  ^^° 

To  all  who  call  upon  him  in  truth.  upon 

^^He  fulfilleth  the  desire  of  those  who  fear  him. 

He  also  heareth  their  cry  and  saveth  them. 
'^^ Jehovah  preserveth  all  those  who  love  him; 

But  all  of  the  wicked  he  destroyeth. 

^^My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  Jehovah,  ^ue 

And  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name.' 

<i  145'  Correcting  the  Heb.  as  the  context  requires. 
« 145'  hit.,  coTnpa.fsions. 
114512  So  Gk.  and  Syr.     Heb., /us 
B  14515  So  Gk.     Heb.  adds  to  them. 

•>  I4518  So  Gk.  and  the  demands  of  the  metre.     Heb.  omits  the  emphatic  thou. 
1 145-1  Heb.  adds,  destroying  the  metre,  forever  and  ever.      In  some  MSS.  this  addition  is 
also  expanded  to  read,  and  we  will  praise  Jah;  from  now  and  evermore,  praise  Jah. 
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THANKSGIVING  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  JUST  RULE 


§  59.    Jehovah's  Justice  and  Goodness  to  His  People,  Ps.  33 

Ps.  33  ^Rejoice  in  Jehovah  and  exult,  O  ye  righteous;' 

And  shout  for  joy  all  ye  upright  in  heart, 

Praise  is  becoming  to  the  upright. 
^Praise  Jehovah  with  the  lyre, 

Sing  unto  him  with  a  harp  of  ten  strings, 
'Sing  imto  him  a  new  song,'' 

Play  skilfully  with  a  loud  shout. 
*For  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  right. 

And  all  his  work  is  with  faithfulness. 
^He  loveth  righteousness  and  justice; 

The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  Jehovah.' 

*By  Jehovah's  command  the  heavens  were  made. 

And  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  all  their  host. 
'He  gathereth  in  a  heap""  the  waters  of  the  sea, 

Layeth  up  in  treasuries  the  great  deep. 
^Let  all  the  earth  be  in  fear  of  Jehovah, 

Let  every  dweller  on  earth  stand  in  awe  of  him; 
®For  he  it  was  who  spake  and  it  came  to  pass. 

He,  it  is,  who  commanded  and  it  stood  forth. 

^''He"  undoeth  the  counsels  of  nations. 

He  frustrateth  the  plans  of  peoples. 
^^ Jehovah's  counsel  standeth  forever. 

The  plans  of  his  mind  from  all  generations. 

^^Happy  the  nation  whose  God  is  Jehovah, 
The  people  whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  inheritance. 

"Jehovah  looketh  from  the  heavens. 
He  seeth  all  the  sons  of  mankind, 

^■•From  the  place  where  he  sitteth  he  looketh  forth 
At  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

'^It  is  he  who  formed  their  mind  altogether. 


5  59  Thia  is  an  orphan  ps.  Only  in  the  Gk.  does  it  have  the  superscription,  To  DnHd,  which 
characterizes  the  earher  collection  of  hymns.  The  contents  of  this  ps.  coiilirni  the  implication  of 
the  lacking  superscription  that  it  is  a  late  insertion  into  the  early  Davidic  Psalter.  Vs.  '  echoea 
Job.  3822,  vs.  »,  Gen.  I'.  ",  Zech.  12i.  Vs.  '«  finds  its  best  historical  illustration  in  I  Mac.  3'».  Vss. 
u.  17,  19-21  j^igo  point  to  a  Maccabean  background.  Signal  \'ictories  over  wcll-ecjuipped  foes  are 
Btill  fresh  in  the  poet's  mind.  The  consciousness  of  constant  peril  has  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon 
the  ps.  Its  logic,  however,  is  clear  and  its  faith  unwavering.  It  was  well  calculated  to  appeal 
both  to  the  reason  and  the  feeUng  of  the  valiant  but  sorely  beset  Jews  who  rallied  about  Judas 
Maccabeus. 

'33'  This  ps.  apparently  began  with  the  last  vs.  of  the  preceding  ps.  The  first  line  of  33 
in  the  Heb.,  shout  aloud  ye  rii/hleoun  in  Jehovah,  is  apparently  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  scribe,  who 
repeated  elements  from  the  two  preceding  lines. 

k333  Of.  Is.  4210. 

'33'  Pos.sibly  the  original  read,  simply,  his  goodness.     But  of.  ". 

"33'  Heb.,  as  a  he<ip.  Certain  versions  road,  as  a  bottle.  Possibly  the  original  read,  in  a 
bottle.  The  reference  here  and  in  the  following  vss.  is  clearly  to  the  account  of  the  creation  given 
in  Gen.  1. 

"33'"  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 
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JEHOVAH'S  JUSTICE  AND  GOODNESS 

He  it  is  who  perccivcth  all  their  deeds. 
^"The  king  doth  not  gain  victory  by  his  great  army, 

A  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  his  great  strength, 
^^The  cavalry  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety, 

And  by  the  multitude  of  his  army  he  is  not  delivered." 


'^Behold  the  eye  of  Jehovah  is  upon  his  worshippers. 

Upon  those  who  hope  for  his  mercy, 
^'To  deliver  their  life  from  death, 

And  to  preserve  their  life  from  famine. 
^°Our  life  hangcth  upon  Jehovah, p 

Our  help  and  shield  is  he, 
^'For  in  him  our  heart  is  glad, 

For  in  his  holy  name  we  trust. 
^^Let  thy  lovingkindness,  O  Jehovah,  be  upon  us. 

According  as  we  hope  in  thee. 


His 

con- 
tinued 
care 
for 
those 
who 
trust 
him 


§  CO.    Thanksgiving  for  Jehovah's  Justice  and  Love,  Ps.  138 

Ps.  138  ^I  will  give  thanks,  O  Jehovah,'!  with  my  whole  heart. 
Before  the  gods  will  I  make  melody  to  thee. 
^I  will  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple. 
And  give  thanks  to  thy  name  for  thy  lovingkindness,' 
For  thou  hast  magnified  thy  name  above  all.^ 
'In  the  day  that  I  called  thou  didst  answer  me. 
Thou  didst  make  thy  strength  great'  in  my  soul. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
fidelity 


^All  the  kings  of  the  earth  give  thanks. 
For  they  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  mouth. 

*x\nd  they  shall  sing  of  the  ways  of  Jehovah, 
For  great  is  the  glory  of  Jehovah. 


Recog- 
nized 
even  by 
heathen 
kings 


^Though  he"  is  high,  yet  he  regardeth  the  lowly, 

But  the  haughty  he  knoweth  afar  off.^ 
^Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me. 

Thou  wilt  stretch  forth  thy  hand  against"^  mine  enemies, 

o33>7  Following  the  Gk.  and  Targ. 

pSS-"  Lit.,  our  life  waits  for  Jehovah. 

§  00  The  background  of  this  ps.  is  either  a  great  personal  or  national  deliverance.  Inasmuch 
as  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  *,  are  impressed  by  it,  the  occasion  would  seem  to  be  some  great  vic- 
tory such  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  armies  by  Judas  and  his  followers.  The  consciousness  of 
the  need  of  Jehovah's  continued  protection  again.st  encircling  foes,  that  is  reflected  so  clearly  in 
the  last  stanza,  also  points  to  the  first  half  of  the  Maccabean  era  as  the  date  of  the  ps. 

Q  1381  The  VSS.  insert  Jehovah,  which  is  lacking  in  the  Heb. 

'  138^  Faithfulness  is  probably  a  later  insertion,  for  it  destroys  the  regular  metre  and  is  not 
supported  by  the  parallelism  in  *. 

8  1382  The  meaning  of  this  line  is  obscure.  Heb.,  lit..  For  thou  hast  maanified  thy  word  above 
all  my  name.  The  above  consonant  reading  is  suggested  by  Duhm  (.Psalmen,  285).  Thy  word 
is  lacking  in  Gk. 

♦  138'  Again  following  the  superior  Gk. 

'>138<.  6  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 

T  138'  Or,  following  a  revised  text,  he  slriketh  down. 

w  138'  Probably  Heb.,  wrath,  is  due  to  a  scribal  error. 
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THANKSGIWNG  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  JUST  RULE 

And  thy  right  hand  will  save  me. 
Jehovah  will  perfect  that  which  concerneth  me. 
May  thy  lovingkindness,  O  Jehovah,  be  forever; 
Forsake  not  the  works  of  thy  hands. 


n 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  JEHOVAH'S   GUIDANCE  AND  CARE  IN 

ISRAEL'S  PAST 
Pss.  105,  114,  111,  117 

§  61.    Jehovah's  Unceasing  Care  of  Israel,  Ps.  105 

Call  Ps.  105  ^Oh  give  thanks  to  Jehovah,  proclaim'*  his  name; 
descen-  Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  peoples. 

^f^^  ^Sing  to  him,  make  for  him  melody; 

Abra-  Rehearse*^  all  his  marvellous  works. 

ham  to  •1/-1I  •      1  •     1      1 

praise  ""tjlory  m  his  holy  name; 

l'^^  Let  the  heart  of  them  rejoice  who  seek  Jehovah. 

*Seek  ye  Jehovah  and  his  strength, 
Seek  ye  his  face  evermore. 

^Commemorate  the  wonders  that  he  hath  done. 
His  marvels,  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth, 
^O  ye  seed  of  Abraham"  his  servant. 
Ye  children  of  Jacob,  his  chosen  ones. 

His  'He,  Jehovah,  is  our  God; 

nant  His  judgments  go  forth"*  over  all  the  earth. 

^hei>  ^He  hath  remembered  his  covenant  forever, 

[°J^  The  word  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations, 

^The  covenant"  which  he  made  with  Abraham, 
And  his  oath  which  he  swore  to  Isaac, 
^"And  confirmed  to  Jacob  as  a  statute,' 
To  Israel  as  an  everlasting  covenant.  ^ 


§  61  BnEgs  rcsards  Pss.  105  and  lOfi  as  originally  one  ps.,  for  in  lOO'  ".  he  finds  the  immcdiato 
Mquel  to  1051-3',  To  combine  them,  however,  lie  is  compelled  to  delete  lOo's.  *'  and  10()'». 
Both  pss.  deal  with  the  .same  theme,  but  in  106  the  sins  of  the  forefathers  are  heiehtened,  indicating 
that  the  two  pss.  are  written  from  distinct  points  of  view  and  with  different  aims.  Ps.  105,  like 
78,  develops  the  hi.storic  theme  of  la.  51' ■  2.  In  both  Israel's  history  is  reviewed  with  a  didactic 
aim,  but  here  the  liturgical  mnlif  is  in  the  ascendancy.  Vss.  '-'^  are  quoted  in  I  Chr.  16«-2' 
and  attributed,  together  with  a  long  quotation  from  0(),  to  David  and  connected  with  the  transfer 
of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  Possibly  the  quotation  was  introduced  into  Chrs.  bv  a  later  inU-rpolator, 
but  It  19  probable  that  the  ps.  was  written  during  the  first  half  of  the  Gk."  period.     The  author 

r  }9'-'  9J  '^F.  "P"'^'  but  cf .  Ex.  .345.  «,  where  the  same  idiom  clearly  means  proclaim. 
'>lOr>-  I'or  this  unusual  verb,  which  means,  lit.,  hum,  cf.  Judg.  5". 
'•lO.'V  The  parallel  in  I  Chr.  16"  h.as  Israel.     This  may  be  original, 
d  105'  Supplying  the  implied  verb. 

<'1()5»  Covenant  is  not  expres.sed  but  implied  by  the  Heb.  idiom.     Cf.  Gen   22i» 
'  10510  Cf.  Gen.  263  and  28". 

«105'»  A  scribe,  recalling  Gen.  12',  has  added  the  prose  vs.,  saying,  to  thee  wiU  I  give  the  land 
Oj  Canaan,  the  portion  of  your  inheritance. 
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JEHOVAH'S  CARE  FOR  ISRAEL 


^*Whcn  they  were  but  few  men  in  number, 

Very  few,  and  sojourners  in  the  land;'' 
"When  they  went  about  from  nation  to  nation. 

From  one  kingdom  to  another  people, 
^^He  suffered  no  man  to  oppress'  them. 

And  he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes, 
^^[Saying],  'Touch  not  mine  anointed  ones. 

And  do  my  prophets  no  harm.' 


For 
his 

protec- 
tion 
during 
the  pa- 
triarchal 
period 


**And  he  called  a  famine  on  the  land. 

He  broke  the  whole  staff  of  bread. 
^^He  sent  a  man  before  them; 

Joseph  was  sold  as  a  slave. 
^*They  hurt  his  feet  with  fetters. 

Into  chains  of  iron  he  entered,' 
^^Until  the  time  that  his  word''  came  to  pass. 

The  word  of  Jehovah  tested  him. 
^"A  king  sent  and  loosed  him. 

Even  the  ruler  of  the  peoples,  and  set  him  free. 
^^He  made  him  lord  of  his  household. 

And  ruler  of  all  his  possessions, 
'^^To  instruct'  his  princes  at  his  pleasure. 

And  teach  his  elders  wisdom.'^ 


For 

his 

deliver- 
ance 
and 
exalta- 
tion of 
Joseph 


'^'Thcn  Israel  came  to  Egypt, 

And  Jacob  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ham. 
2^He  increased  his  people  greatly. 

And  made  them  stronger  than  their  adversaries, 
2^Thcir  heart  turned  to  hate  his  people. 

To  deal  very  subtly  with  his  servants. 


For 
pros- 
perity 
m 
Egypt 


'®He  sent  them  Moses,  his  servant, 
Aaron,  whom  he  had  chosen. 

'^^He  put"  his  wonders  in  Egypt," 
And  marvels  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

*^He  sent  darkness,  so  that  it  was  dark. 
But  theyP  rebelled  against  his  words. 

'^^He  turned  their  waters  into  blood. 


For 
the 

plagues 
sent 
upon 
the 
Egyp- 
tians 


knew  the  Hexateuch  in  its  present  form.  He  is  also  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  law,  cf.  *,  but 
apparently  knows  nothing  of  the  Maccabean  struggle.  The  ps.  was  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  patriotic  and  religious  zeal  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  also  has  close  literary  aflBnities  with  the  later 
Jewish  midrnshim  or  didactic  stories. 

hlOo'-  Hcb.,  in  it,  referring  to  the  land. 

'  105>''  Or,  even  more  lit.,  exploit  them. 

i  IO.518  The  Heb.  text  must  bo  restored  at  this  point  to  make  sense. 

k  10.5"  The  ivord  of  Jehovah  is  here  hypostasized,  as  in  later  Jewish  literature. 

1105"  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.     Heb.,  through  a  scribal  error,  bind. 

■"  10.522  So  VSS. 

n  1052'  So  VSS.     Heb.,  they  put. 

"  1052'  Reconstructing  the  Heb. 

P 10528  So  Gk.,  Syr.     Heb.  adds  not. 
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And  put  to  death  their  fish. 
'''Their  land  also  swarmed  with  frogs, 

They  were  in  the  chambers  of  the  king."! 
'^He  spoke,  and  a  swarm  of  flies  came. 

And  gnats'  in  all  their  territory. 
'-He  gave  them  hail  for  rain, 

P'laming  fire  in  their  land. 
'^He  smote  their  vines  and  their  fig-trees. 

And  broke  the  trees  of  their  border. 
'^He  spoke,  and  the  locust  came. 

And  the  young  locusts  came  without  number, 
'*And  ate  up  all  the  herbage  in  their  land. 

And  ate  up  the  fruit  of  their  ground. 

^^f  '^And  he  smote  all  the  first-born  in  their  land, 

exodus  The  first-fruits  of  all  their  strength. 

'^And  he  brought  them  forth  witli  silver  and  gold, 

And  there  was  not  one  that  stumbled  among  his  tribes. 
'^Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed. 
For  the  fear  of  them  had  fallen  upon  them. 

For  Ws  '^He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering, 

in  the  And  fire  to  give  light  in  the  night. 

*'''*^'"  ^''They^  asked,  and  he  brought  them  quails. 


neas 


And  satisfied  them  with  the  bread  of  heaven. 
^^He  opened  the  rock,  and  waters  gushed  out, 

They  ran  in  the  dry  places  like  a  river. 
^'For  he  kept  in  remembrance  his  holy  word. 

And  his  promise'  to  Abraham,  his  servant; 
^And  he  brought  forth  his  people  with  joy, 

And  his  chosen  with  shouts  of  joy. 

For  ^*And  he  gave  them  the  lands  of  the  nations, 

sion  of  And  they  took  possession  of  the  labor  of  the  peoples; 

Canaan  «xhat  they  might  keep  his  statutes, 

And  observe  his  laws." 

§  62.    God's  Deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  Pa.  114 

Proofs  Ps.  114  'When  Israel  went  forth  out  of  Egypt, 

power  J  he  house  of  Jacob  from  a  foreign  people, 

^J^^  ^Judah  became  his  sanctuary. 

Sea  — 

^"d  Q  10.5'o  Slightly  revising  the  Ileb. 

Jordan  ,10531  Qt  tice. 

•  105*0  So  VSS. 

»105"  Supplying  the  word  implied  by  the  context. 

u  105"  The  conclviding  Hallelujah  or  praise  ye  Jehovah  is  evidently  the  superscription  to  106. 
S  62  This  ps.  is  based  on  the  composite  narrative  of  Ex.     It  is  the  record  of  the  feelings  which 
the  reading  of  these  ancient  but  stirring  annals  made  upon  a  pious  poet  who  probably  lived  dur- 
ing the  Gk.  period. 
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Israel  the  place  of  his  dominion. 
'The  sea  saw  it  and  fled. 

The  Jordan  turned  backward, 
*The  mountains  skipped  like  rams, 

The  little  hills  like  lambs. 


^What  aileth  thee,  O  sea,  that  thou  fleest  ? 

O  Jordan,  that  thou  turnest  backward  ? 
®Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skip  like  rams. 

Ye  little  hills,  like  lambs? 
^Tremble,  O  earth,  before  the  Ivord, 

At  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
^Who  turneth  the  rock  into  a  pool,^ 

The  flint  into  a  fountain  of  waters. 


Hi3 
rule 
over 
nature 


§  63.     Jehovah's  Goodness  as  Revealed  by  His  Gracious  Works,  Ps.  HI 

Ps.  Ill  ^I  will  thank  Jehovah  with  all  my  heart, 

In  the  circle  of  the  upright  and  the  congregation."^ 

'The  works  of  Jehovah  arc  great, 
They  are  sought  out  of  all  who  delight  in  them. 

'His  work  is  honor  and  majesty,'' 
And  his  righteousness  endureth  forever. 

^A  memorial^  hath  he  made  for  his  wonderful  works; 
Gracious  and  merciful  is  Jehovah. 


Intro- 
duction 


Jeho- 
vah'8 
great 
and 

just 
deeds 


Trey''  hath  he  given  to  those  who  fear  him; 

He  remembereth  his  covenant  forever. 
^He  hath  declared  to  his  people  his  mighty  works, ^ 

To  give  them  the  inheritance  of  the  nations. 

^His  works  are  faithfulness  and  justice, 

Trustworthy  are  all  his  precepts; 
^They  are  established  forever  and  ever. 

They  are  done  in  faithfulness  and  uprightness.'' 


Illus- 
trated 
by  his 
care 
of  his 
people 

His 
deeds 
con- 
firm 
his 
words 


"  1148  I^it.,  pool  of  water. 

§  63  This  alphabetical  poem  is  the  first  of  the  Hallel  pss.  The  acrostic  structure  indicates 
that  the  opening  words,  Praise  ye  Jah,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Hallel  pss.,  is  a  superscription 
rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the  ps.  The  analysis  is  difficult  because  the  necessity  of  beginning 
each  alternating  line  with  the  succeeding  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  made  it  impossible  for  the 
poet  to  express  himself  freely.  Like  many  of  the  acrostic,  liturgical  pss.,  it  consists, of  a  series  of 
pious  ejaculations  taken  from  earlier  pss.  or  based  on  Israel's  national  experiences.  Its  position 
in  the  Psalter,  its  acrostic  structure,  its  legal  vocabulary,  and  its  echo  in  '"  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental teachings  of  the  sages  indicate  that  it  comes  from  the  Gk.  period,  although  s.  6.  »  may 
point  to  the  Maccabean  era. 

will'  This  reference  indicates  that  the  psalmist  belonged  to  the  group  of  the  pious,  who 
were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  temple  and  who  emerge  in  later  history  as  the  Hasideans,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Pharisees. 

»  111'  /.  e.,  are  glorious  and  splendid. 

ylll*  /.  e.,  definite  occasions  when  special  thanks  should  be  given  to  him. 

•  111'  Possibly  a  reference  to  the  spoils  and  conquests  won  in  neighboring  heathen  lands. 

•  1118  Lit.,  might  of  his  works. 
bills  So  VSS. 
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His 
faith- 
fulness 
to  those 
who 
fear 
him 


^He  hath  sent  redemption  to  his  people. 

He  hath  commanded  his  covenant  forever; 

Holy  and  reverent  is  his  name. 
*°The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 

A  good  understanding  have  all  who  do  so; 

His  praise  endureth  forever. 


§  G4.    Jehovah's  Love  and  Fidelity,  Ps.  117 

Ps.  117  ^Oh  praise  Jehovah,  all  ye  nations. 
Laud  him,  all  ye  peoples. 
^For  his  lovingkindness  is  great  toward  us. 
And  his"  faithfulness  endureth  forever. 


m 

THANKSGIVING   FOR   RECENT   NATIONAL   DELIVERANCES 
Pss.  18,  661-12,  68,  76,  124,  126,  118 


Jeho- 
vah a 
refuge 

in  the 
hour  of 
mortal 
need 


§  65.     Jehovah's  Protection  and  Deliverance  of  His  Servant,  Ps.  18 

Ps.  18  ^Jehovah**  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress. 

My  deliverer,^  my  stronghold  in  which  I  seek  refuge; 
My  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  my  high  tower, 
My  saviour,  who  delivereth  me  from  violence." 

§  64  This  little  hymn  of  praise  expresses  feelings  characteristic  of  the  pss.  of  the  Gk.  period. 
c  117'^  Heh.,  of  Jehovah. 

§  65  This  ps.  opens  with  an  elaborate  superscription :  For  the  muKicial  director.  To  David,  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  who  spoke  to  Jehovah  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  that  Jehovah  delivered  him 
from  the  hand  of  his  enemies  and  from  the  hand  of  Saul.  And  he  said,  I  love  thee,  Jehovah,  my  strength. 
The  ps.  itself  is  written  entirely  in  the  first  per.son  singular;  but  a  later  hand,  possibly  the  same 
that  wrote  the  superscription,  has  added  a  postscript  in  the  third  person: 

Who  giveth  deliverance  to  his  king. 
And  doeth  kindness  to  his  anointed. 
To  David  and  his  seed  forever. 

Possibly,  under  the  influence  of  the  interpretation  suggested  by  this  superscription  and  postscript 
the  ps.  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  David  and  included  in  the  appendix  to  II  Sam.  In  its  present 
position  in  II  Sam  22  it  separates  the  extracts  from  the  older  records  of  David's  reign  found  in 
21  and  24.  The  variations  between  the  two  versions  of  the  ps.  are  many  and  significant.  On 
the  whole,  the  version  in  II  Sam.  22  is  the  better  preserved.  Whether  the  ps.  was  placed  in  II 
Sam.  as  the  result  of  the  testimony  of  the  superscription  at  the  beginning  of  Ps.  18  or  not  is  un- 
certain; but,  hke  the  other  traditions  of  Davidic  authorship  appended  to  pss.,  it  is  evidently  much 
later  than  the  ps.  itself,  which  contains  no  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  and  much  against  its  Davidic 
authorship.  While  there  is  a  certain  ideal  or  messianic  element  running  through  the  ps.,  there 
are  many  indications  that  it  is  not  individual  but  national.  The  keynote  of  the  ps.  is  struck  in 
^:  For  thou  dost  .lave  an  nfjlirted  people.  The  elaborate  theophany  described  in  "-''  is  natural  if 
in  behalf  of  a  nation  but  not  of  an  individual.  The  foes  described  are  not  individuals,  but  nations. 
Cf.  especially  -''■  ''■'".  Throughout  the  ps.  the  allusions  are  to  general  not  to  specific  events.  It 
is  a  song  of  praise  and  adoration  for  .lehovah's  signal  deliverances  of  his  people.  It  contains  many 
echoes  of  II  Is.  and  Dt.  32.     The  late  priestly  conception  of  righteousness  is   presented  in  ^o-m 


»182  The  Heb.  of  this  ps.  has  the  introductory  line,  I  love  thee,  Jehovah,  my  strength;  but  it 
is  lacking  in  the  parallel  version  of  II  Sam.  22,  and  has  no  corresponding  line  in  the  context. 

bl82  So  II  Sam.  22^.  The  Heb.  adds  my  God,  but  it  is  in  Ps.  18=  probably  the  result  of  a 
scribal  error  in  writing  the  original  Heb.  of  to  me. 

<=  18'  II  Sam.  22'  adds  my  refuge,  from  violence  thou  snvest  me,  but  the  transition  to  the  direct 
address  is  not  supported  by  the  context  although  the  line  is  probably  original. 
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"Worthy  to  be  praised  is  Jehovah,  I  proclaim, 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  saved  from  mine  enemies. 
^The  breakers'*  of  death  encompassed  me, 

And  the  floods  of  impiety*^  made  me  afraid, 
^he  cords  of  Sheol  came  around  me. 

The  snares  of  death  confronted  me. 
^In  my  distress  I  called  upon  Jehovah, 

And  cried  for  help  to  my  God; 

From  his  temi)le  he  heard  my  voice, 

My  cry  for  help  came'  to  his  ears. 

'The  earth  shook  and  quaked,  His 

And  the  foundations  of  the  heavens^  trembled.  to 

They  tottered  because  he  was  wrt)th.  deUver 

*Smoke  went  up  out  of  his  nostrils,*^ 

And  fire  from  his  mouth  devoured. 

Coals  flamed  forth  from  him. 
^Then  he  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down. 

Thick  darkness  was  under  his  feet; 
^°And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  flew, 

Yea,  he  swooped  down  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
^^Darkness  he  placed'  round  about  him,J 

His  covering  was  the  mass"^  of  the  waters. 

Thick  clouds  of  the  skies  ^^without  brightness,' 

Before  him  his  thick  clouds  passed. 

Coals  of  fire  burned.™ 
^^Then  Jehovah  thundered  from"  the  heavens, 

The  Highest  gave  forth  his  voice;" 
^^He  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them,P 

He  shot  forth''  his  lightning  and  discomfited  them.'' 

The  reflective,  didactic  note  of  the  wisdom  teachers  appears  in  "'•-^'.  The  presence  of  certain 
Aramaic  words  also  point  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  deliverance  in  <-«  rnay  have  been 
suggested  by  the  work  of  Nehemiah  in  protecting  the  Judean  community  from  its  foes.  The 
victorious,  warhke  note  in  ^^■*°  points  to  the  early  Maccabean  period.  The  ps.  may  possibly 
come  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period,  but  on  the  whole  it  fits  better  in  the  days  follow- 
ing the  great  victories  of  .Judas,  in  165  B.C.  It  was  probably  added  to  the  first  collection  of 
Davidic  pss.,  even  after  the  early  canon  of  the  Psalter  was  complete,  because  it  had  already 
found  a  place  in  II  Sam.  and  was  by  common  consent  attributed  to  David.  While  it  contains 
many  strong  figures,  it  lacks  the  originality  and  spontaneity  of  the  earlier  and  less  elaborate  pss. 

d  18*  So  II  Sam.  22^  and  the  demands  of  the  context. 

« 18*  Lit.,  Belial.     The  figures  in  this  vs.  are  exceedingly  strong. 

'  18«  So  II  Sam.  22'  and  the  demands  of  the  metre.     The  Heb.  of  the  ps.  adds  before  him. 

b18'   So  II  Sam.  22'.     Ps.  18',  mountains. 

h  IS'  Lit.,  in  hia  noMrils,  as  an  index  of  his  anger. 

ilS'i  So  Gk.,  Targ.,  and  II  Sam.  22i2. 

il8"  So  II  Sam.  22'2  and  the  demands  of  the  metre.     Ps.  18  adds  his  secret  place. 

k  18"  So  II  Sam,  22i2.     Heb.  of  Ps.  18,  darkness. 

1 18'2  The  division  of  the  vs.  is  misleading. 

ml8'2  So  II  Sam.  22".  Heb.  of  Ps.  18,  hail  and  coals  of  fire.  The  reference  seems  to  be  tO 
the  flashes  of  lightning  which  penetrated  the  thick  clouds. 

"18"  So  II  Sam.  22".     Heb.  of  Ps.  18,  in  the  heavens. 

°  IS'3  So  Gk.  and  II  Sam.  22>*.     A  scribe  has  repeated  by  mistake  "c  in  Ps.  18. 

p18'*  I.  e.,  the  thunder  clouds. 

1  18'<  So  Gk.  and  Luc.  Of.  II  Sam.  22i5.  Heb.  is  evidently  corrupt,  as  the  variations  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  Ps.  18  and  II  Sam.  22  indicate. 

'  18'*  Or  made  them  rumble. 
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^*And  the  channels  of  the  waters"  were  seen, 
And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid  bare. 
At  his  rebuke,  at  the  blast  of  his'  nostrils." 

^®He  sent  forth^  from  on  high,  he  took  me, 

He  drew  me  out  of  many  waters, 
^^He  delivered  me  from  my  enemy  who  was  strong. 

And  from  my  haters,  for  they  were  too  strong  for  me, 
^HVho  came  upon  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity. 

And  Jehovah  became  my  stay, 
^*He  led  me  forth  into  a  broad  place,^ 

And  rescued  me  because  he  took  pleasure  in  me. 

^''Jehovah  regarded  me  according  to  my  righteousness. 

According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  he  recompensed  me. 
^^For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah, 

And  have  not  wilfully  departed  from  my  God. 
^FoT  all  his  judgments  were  before  me. 

And  I  did  not  put  away  his  statutes  from  me. 
^I  was  also  upright  before  him. 

And  I  guarded  myself  against  mine  iniquity. 
^^Therefore  Jehovah  hath  rewarded  me  according  to  my  righteous- 
ness. 

According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  in  his  sight. 

2^With  the  kind  thou  wilt  show  thyself  kind. 
With  the  upright  man  thou  wilt  show  thyself  upright, 

'^^With  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thj'self  pure. 
And  with  the  perverse  thou  wilt  show  thyself  perverse. 

^Tor  thou  dost  save  an  afflicted  people. 
But  haughty  looks  thou  dost  bring  low. 

^Tor  thou,  Jehovah,''  art  my  light ;y 

Thou,  O  God,  wilt  lighten  my  darkness, 
2'For  by  thy  help  I  run  upon  a  troop," 

And  by  God's  help  I  leap  over  a  wall. 
'"As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect, 

And  the  word  of  God  is  tried; 

He  is  a  shield  to  all  those  who  seek  refuge  in  him. 


So  Gk.  of  II  Sam.  22'8.     Pg.  18  makes  it  a  direct  address,  departing  from  the  construc- 

rest  of  the  vs.     This  Hne  may  be  a  scribal  addition. 

Lit.,  at  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

The  verbs  indicate  repeated  acts  of  deliverance. 

So  II  Sam.  22^"  and  the  demands  of  the  metre.     I.  e.,  where  I  would  be  free  from  per- 

So  II  Sam.  222'  and  the  demands  of  the  metre. 
'  Cf.  Ps.  18,  thou  lightest.     So  Gk.     Heb.,  Jehovah  enlighleneth. 
'  So  Gk.  and  Luc.     Cf.  II  Sam.  223°,  wall. 
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^^For  who  is  a  God  save  Jehovah  ? 

And  who  is  a  rock  besides  our  God  ? 
^^A  God  who  girdeth  me  with  strength, 

And  maketh  my  way  perfect; 
'^Who  setteth  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,** 

And  maketh  me  stanfl  upon  heights;" 
'^Who  teacheth  my  hands  to  war, 

So  that  mine  arms  can  stretch  a  bow  of  brass.** 
^^Thou  hast  given  me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation. 

Thy**  right  hand'  and  thy  discipline  instruct  me.^ 

'^Thou  hast  made  room  under  me  for  my  steps.  And  the 

So  that  my  feet  never  slip.  to'    ^ 

'"I  pursue  mine  enemies  and  overtake  them,  '^r"^^ 

I  do  not  turn  until  they  are  destroyed,  hostile 

^'^I  w'ound  them  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  rise,  °^ 

So  that  they  fall  beneath  my  feet.*^ 
^^And  thou  girdest  me  with  strength  for  war, 

Thou  subduest  under  me  those  who  rise  up  against  me, 
^"And  thou  makest  my  foes  to  turn  the  back  to  me. 

So  that  I  cut  off  those  who  hate  me. 
^^They  cry  for  help  but  there  is  no  deliverer. 

To  Jehovah,'  but  he  doth  not  answer  them; 
^-I  beat  them  small  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,' 

And  I  grind  them''  as  the  fine  mud  of  the  street. 

^^Thou  deliverest  me  from  the  strivings  of  the'  people.  To 

Thou  settest  me  at  the  head  of  the  nations;  foreign 

A  people  I  knew  not  serve  me,  peoples 

^^Strangers  come  cringing  before  me;™ 
As  soon  as  they  hear  of  me"^  they  obey  me. 

^^Strangers  sink  down  exhausted  before  me,° 
And  they  come  trembling  from  their  strongholds. 

^^Jehovah  liveth;  blessed  be  my  Rock;  Con- 

Exalted  be  the  God  of  my  salvation;  dox-"^^ 

.      ology 

*>  18^2  /.  e.,  so  that  thev  are  firm  even  in  the  most  dangerous  places. 

C1833  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  L;vt.     Cf.  II  Sam.  22m.     Heb.  of  Ps.  18,  my  heiijhts. 

d  1834  xhe  meaning  of  this  verb  is  doubtful.  Possibly  the  original  read,  and  maketh  mine 
arms  bronze! 

b18'5  II  Sam.  2236,  my. 

'18^5  So  II  Sam.  22'^,  which  also  omits  thy  riijht  hand. 

e  18'^  So  Gk.  and  Theod.  This  line  has  been  variously  interpreted  in  the  VSS.  and  the  read- 
ing is  uncertain. 

!>  183S  Following  IT  Sam.  22  and  the  Syr.  and  Targ. 

il8"  So  II  Sam.  22«. 

il8<2  So  Gk.  and  Luc.  of  II  Sam.  22".     Heb.  of  Ps.  18,  as  dust  before  the  wind. 

k  18'2  Following  the  Gk.  and  Lat.  of  II  Sam.  22«  and  the  Syr.  and  Targ.  of  Ps.  18.  The 
Heb.  reading  is  due  to  a  common  scribal  error. 

118«  So  Gk.  of  11  Sam.  22".     Heb.  of  II  Sam.,  my  people. 

n>  18^*  Correcting  the  variant  and  corrupt  text  of  Ps.  18  by  the  aid  of  II  Sam.  22  and  the 
context.     In  Ps.  1.S  the  first  and  second  lines  have  been  transposed. 

o  18"  Lit.,  at  the  hearim/  nf  the  ear. 

o  18**  Restoring  this  doubtful  vs.  by  the  aid  of  II  Sam. 
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^^The  God,  who  givetli  me  vengeance. 

And  subduethP  peoples  under  me, 
^*Who  delivereth  me  from  all  mine  enemies, 

Thou  wilt  lift  me  up  above  mine  opponents. 

Thou  wilt  deliver  me  from  the  man  who  is  violent.*" 
*^Therefore  I  will  give  thee  thanks  among  the  nations, 

I  will  sing  praises  to  thy  name,  O  Jehovah. 

§  66.     Jehovah's  Might  and  Justice,  Ps.  66'" 

Exor-  Ps.  66  ^Shout  to  Jehovah,  all  the  earth, 

j'",'"'  ^Sing  forth  the  glory  of  liis  name, 

va.h'3  Make  his  praise  glorious. 

victo- 

rious  ^Say,''  '  How  terrible  are  thy  works  ! 

™'*^ '  Through  thy  great  might  thine  enemies  come  cringing  to  thee. 

*A11  the  earth  bowcth  down  before  thee. 
And  they  sing  praises,^  they  sing  praises  to  thy  name.' 

His  'Come  and  see  the  works  of  Jehovah, 

gfJip"^"  He  is  terrible  in  his  dealing  with  men, 

over  6jjg  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land, 

nationa  They  went  through  the  stream  on  foot. 

Verily,  in  him  we  rejoice, 
'He  who  ruleth  by  his  might  forever. 

His  eyes  keep  watch  over  the  nations; 

Let  not  the  rebellious  exalt  themselves. 

His  *0  bless  our  God,  ye  peoples, 

*^^j'°^  And  make  the  sound  of  his  praise  to  be  heard. 

tl'^'iver-  9jje  j^  jg  ^^q  setteth  us  in  life, 

of  hi3  And  suffereth  not  our  feet  to  be  moved. 

P'^'^P'^  i"For  thou,  O  Jehovah,  hast  proved  us, 

Thou  liast  tried  us  as  silver  is  tried. 
^^Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  net, 

Thou  didst  lay  a  heavy  burden  upon  our  loins, 
^^Thou  didst  cause  men  to  ride  over  our  head. 

We  went  through  fire  and  through  water, 
^^But  thou  broughtest  us  out  to  a  broad  place.* 

p  18"  So  II  Sam.  22<3  and  the  demands  of  the  context. 

Q  18*8  So  II  Sam.  22". 

§  ()0  Most  recent  interpreters  recosnizc  that  P.s.  66  contains  two  orieinally  independent 
hymns;  the  first,  '-'2,  is  uttered  in  behalf  of  the  community,  while  the  second,  "-'",  is  individual. 
The  first  ps.  was  either  written  iu  the  joyous  day.s  following  the  work  of  Nehemiah  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  it  is  a  Maccabean  ps.  written  after  the  per.secutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  after 
the  Jews,  led  by  Judius,  had  won  their  marvellous  victories.     Cf.  especially  '•  <•  "•  '-. 

'66'  Heb.  adds  to  God,  but  this  is  unneces.sary  and  is  probably  a  scribal  explanatory  note. 

■66*  Possibly  the  same  scrilie  has  al.so  added  in  this  line  an  unnecessary  to  thee.     It  is  probably 
a  case  of  dittography  from  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  line. 

t6G"  So  VSS.     The  Heb.  is  usually  translated,  into  a  wealthy  place. 
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§  G7.     Jehovah's  Just  and  Omnipotent  Sway  over  Men  and  Nature,  Ps.  68 

Ps.  68  'Wlion  Johovali"  arisclh  liis  enemies  are  scattered, 
And  those  who  hate  him  flee  before  him. 
^As  smoke  is  driven  away  when  the  wind''  driveth  it. 
As  wax  doth  melt  before  the  fire. 
So  the  wicked  perish  before  Jehovah. 
'But  the  righteous  are  glad,  they  exult. 
Before  Jehovah  they  rejoice  with  gladness. 


Jeho> 
vah, 
the 
invin- 
cible 
war- 
rior 


^Sing  to  Jehovah,  make  melody  to  his  name. 
Extol  him  who  rideth  on  the  clouds  ;"* 
Bless  his  name''  and  exult  before  him, 

^Father  of  the  fatherless,  antl  defender  of  widows. 
Jehovah  is  in  his  holy  habitation; 

^Jehovah  bringeth  home  the  solitary ,y 
He  Icadeth  forth  those  bound  with  chains,^ 
But  the  rebellious  dwell  in  a  parched  land. 


Cham- 
pion 
of  the 
help- 
less 

and  op- 
pressed 


^Jehovah,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  people,  Con- 
When  thou  didst  march  through  the  wilderness,  *tlie  earth  trembled,*  of"the 
The  heavens  dripped  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  forces  of 
Yon  Sinai**  before  Jehovah,  Israel's  God.  in 

^Thou  didst  send  down,  O  Jehovah,  a  plentiful  rain,  oiKia 

Thou  didst  strengthen  thine  inheritance  when  it  was  weary;  people 


§  C7  Evidently  the  background  of  this  ps.  is  a  great  victory.  It  was  so  signal  and  complete 
that  it  recalled  the  other  great  victory  won  by  the  Hebrews  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  under  the 
leadership  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  The  poet  constantly  weaves  into  this  ps.  figures  and  hnes 
derived  from  the  ancient  poem  describing  that  event,  Judg.  5.  Now  he  has  in  mind  the  defeat 
not  of  the  king  Si.sera  but  of  the  royal  leaders  of  several  armies  who  have  been  put  to  flight,  leav- 
ing their  rich,  scattered  spoil  behind  them,  '2".  The  warlike,  exultant  spirit  is  clearly  that  of  the 
Maccabean  era.  Of.  2°-^.  The  many  citations  from  older  Heb.  poems,  and  especially  II  Is., 
also  point  to  a  late  date.  The  vivid  picture  of  the  processions  of  singers  and  musicians  and  the 
assembled  people  in  "*-'''  is  a  counterpart  of  the  description  of  the  reconsecration  of  the  temple  by 
Judas  and  his  followers  in  165  B.C.,  when  they  had  won  their  marvellous  victories  over  the  Syrian 
armies.  I  Mac.  4S''b-56  states  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  again  with  songs  and  harps  and 
lutes  and  with  cymbals.  And  all  the  people  prostrated  themselves  and  worshipped  and  gave 
praise  to  Heaven,  who  had  given  them  good  success.  And  they  celebrated  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  eight  days  and  offered  burnt  offerings  with  gladness  and  sacrificed  a  sacrifice  of  deliverance 
and  praise.  This  ps.  has  been  assigned  to  almost  every  period  from  Joshua  to  John  Hyrcanus, 
but  in  the  momentous  year  of  105  d.c.  it  finds  it.s  only  altogether  satisfactory  setting.  It  richly 
supplements  our  knowledge  of  that  crisis,  for  it  reveals  the  feelings  of  the  victorious  Jews.  Like 
the  contemporary  visions  of  Dan.  7-12,  its  language  is  highly  figurative  and  at  times  almost  florid, 
but  it  is  full  of  poetic  fire.     Cf.  "-'^.     The  rebellious  in  ^-'*  are  probably  the  apostate  Jews. 

"6S'  Or  let  Jehovah  arise.  The  original  rendering  Jehovah  has  been  restored  throughout 
this  Elohistic  ps. 

v68'-  Supplying  the  implied  antecedent  wind.  The  present  Heb.  reads,  thou  drivest.  But 
in  this  passage  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  rather  than  in  the  second  and  the  parallel- 
ism demands  the  above  rendering. 

"68''  Slightly  reconstructing  the  Heb.  text  as  the  context  and  the  parallel  in  "  imply.  Heb., 
in  the  barren  places. 

»  GS*  Again  reconstructing  the  Heb.  as  the  context  demands.f  The  Heb.  text,  which  reads, 
in  Jah,  hifs  name,  makes  no  sense  and  is  evidently  corrupt.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
variant  Gk.  reading.     Another  possible  reconstruction  is,  In  Jehovah  rejoice  and  exult  before  him. 

y68s  7.  e.,  restoreth  the  lonely,  scattered  exiles. 

•eS"  Gk.  and  Syr.,  m  (jraves.     The  Heb.  text  is  doubtful. 

»68s.  9  The  figures  in  these  vss.  are  derived  from  the  song  of  Deborah,  Judg.  5. 

boS^  One  MS.  omits  this  phrase  and  it  may  be  secondary. 
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^"Thy  living  creatures  dwelt  therein, 
In  thy  goodness/  thou  didst  make  provision  for  the  afflicted. 

^^The  Lord  sendeth  forth  a  message; 

A  mighty  host  are  the  women  who  proclaim  the  good  tidings. 
^^The  kings'*  of  the  armies  flee,  they^lee; 

And  she*"  that  tarrieth  at  home  divideth  spoil.' 
^^The  wings  of  the  dove  were  covered  with  silver,^ 

And  her  pinions  with  yellow  gold; 
^AVhen  the  Almighty  scattered  kings. 

Then  it  was  as  if  it  snowed  on  Zalmon.'' 


^^O  mountain  of  God,  mountain  of  Bashan, 

O  many-peaked  mountain  of  Bashan!' 
^nVliy  do  ye  watch  enviously,  O  ye  manj'-peaked  mountains. 

The  mount  whereon  Jehovah  loveth  to  dwell  ?^ 

Verily,  Jehovah  will  dwell  there  forever ! 

^^The  chariots  of  God  are  myriads,'' 

The  Lord  cometh  from  Sinai  in  his  holiness, 
^*Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  carried  away  captives. 

Thou  hast  received  gifts  among  men; 

Only  the  rebellious  dwell  not'  with  Jehovah. 

^^Bless  the  Lord  day  by  day; 

He  beareth  our  burden,  he™  delivereth  us. 
2°God  is  for  us  a  God  of  salvation. 

And  to  Jehovah"  belong  the  issues  of  death. 
^'Jehovah  crusheth  the  head  of  his  enemies. 

The  hairy  scalp  of  him  who  goeth  about  in  his  guilt. 
^^The  Lord  hath  said,  'Even  from  Bashan  I  will  save  thee,° 

"68'ii  Ileb.  a.dds  Jehovah. 

•iGS'-  Gk.,  kinu,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  tho  influence  of  the  song  of  Deborah. 

<>68'2  /.  e.,  wives  of  tho  victorious  warriors.      The  poet  also  had  in  mind  Judg.  5-'.  '". 

'68"  A  .scribe  has  introduced  at  the  close  of  tliis  lino  a  quotation  from  Judg.  5",  Will  ye  lie 
down  amonij  the  xheepfulds  f  It  is  clearly  secondary.  Possibly  the  rest  of  "  is  also  a  later  addition, 
for  "  continues  the  theme  of  ". 

8  68''  From  the  context  and  tho  parallel  of  the  song  of  Deborah,  it  ia  evident  that  in  this 
obscure  pa.ssage  the  reference  must  be  to  the  flight  of  the  defeated  Canaanites  as  they  left  their 
silver  and  gold  behind  tliem. 

i'08"  Tlie  situation  of  Zalmon  is  unknown.  It  may  have  been  one  of  tho  hills  where  a 
Maccabean  victory  was  won,  which  was  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  slaughU^red  warriors. 

'08'^  Probably  Bashan  simply  stands  for  an  invincible  mountain  and  hii^licr  by  comparison 
than  the  temple  mount  of  Jeru.^alem.  Cf.  the  common  figure  of  uaks  of  Hasluin  used  aa  a  eymbol 
of  strength. 

J()8""'  Dividing  the  Hob.  letters  as  the  context  requires.  The  present  Heb.  text  is  practi- 
cally meaniiiglcs.s. 

k  68"  The  text  here  is  doubtful.  Thousands  upon  thousands  is  a  familiar  type  of  scribal 
expansion. 

'08"  Following  the  Syr.  Heb.  has  lost  the  negative  and  is  clearly  corrupt.  Possibly 
this  line  i.s  secondary. 

>>>68'9  Ileb.,  the  God  who. 

"6820  Omitting  Lord  with  tho  Ok. 

"08"  The  meaning  of  this  line  is  obscure.  In  the  light  of  the  parallelism  the  thought  ap- 
parently is  that  even  from  distant  Ha.shan  Jehovah  will  save  his  people.  Cf.  I  Mac.  5  for  Judas'a 
expedition  a  few  months  later  to  save  the  Jews  living  in  this  region. 
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I  will  save  thee  from  the  very  depths  of  the  sea; 
^'That  thou  mayest  bathe^  thy  foot  in  blood, 
That  thy  dogs'  tongues  may  have  their  shared  of  the  foes.' 

^••Thcy  have  seen"'  thy  processions,  O  Jehovah,  The 

The  processions  of  my  God,  my  King,  in  holiness.  phal 

2^The  singers  go  before,  the  musicians  after,*  mon^^ 

In  the  midst  maidens  shaking  their  timbrels  [singing]: 
^''' Bless  Jehovah  in  the  congregations, 

Even  the  Lord,  ye  who  have  sprung  from  Israel.*^ 
^'There  is  little  Benjamin,  the  conqueror," 

The  princes  of  Judah,  a  throng  of  them. 

The  princes  of  Zebulun,  the  princes  of  Naphtali.' 

2^0  Jehovah,  command  thy  strength,  ^ha- 

Strengthen,  O  Jehovah,  thy  work^  for  us.  vah 

2^0  Jerusalem,"'  to  thee  kings  shall  bring  gifts.  ^e 

soRebuke  the  wild  beasts  of  the  reeds,^  ^j''*9J-y 

The  assembly  of  bulls,  the  masters  of  the  nations  ;y  people 

Tread  down  those  who  delight  in  falsehood,"  nenT*" 
Scatter''  the  people  who  delight  in  war. 

^'May  mighty  ones  come  from  Egypt,  May 

May  Cush  lift  up  his''  hands  to  Jehovah.  peoples 

^^Let  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  sing  to  Jehovah,  jehl^^ 

Let  them  sing  praises"  to  the  Lord;  vah 

^^Extol  him  who  ridetli  upon  the  primeval  heaven  of  heavens. 

Who  doth  send  out  his  voice,  a  mighty  voice. 
'^Ascribe  ye  strength  to  Jehovah; 

His  majesty  is  over  Israel  and  his  strength  in  the  clouds. 
^Trom  thy  sanctuary,'*  O  Jehovah,  thou  showest  thyself  terrible. 

The  God  of  Israel  giveth  strength  and  power  to  his  people. 

Bless  Jehovah. 


p6g23  Following  the  versions  in  correcting  the  error  in  Heb. 

q6823  Following  a  slightly  corrected  Heb.  text. 

r682<  Gk.,  theu  beheld. 

»6825  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  descriptions  which  we  have  in  the  O.T.  of  a  festival  pro- 
cession.    It  indicates  that  both  sexes  participated  and  that  music  was  employed  as  well  as  song. 

t68^  The  moaning  of  the  Heb.  is  here  very  doubtful. 

ugg27  These  lines  are  clearly  echoes  of  Judg.  5""*. 

v68-5  Following  the  Gk.,  Syr.,  Targ.,  and  many  other  MSS.  Heb.,  thy  God  commandeth 
thy  strength. 

"6S-'  The  Heb.  adds  From  thy  temple  upon  Jerusalem,  to  thee  the  kinys  shall  bring  gifts.  But 
this  is  either  a  conflation  of  two  independent  lines  or  else  a  scribal  addition  anticipating  "•  ". 

xCS^"  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  Egyptians,  as  in  Is.  30'-'. 

y683"  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.,  which  reads,  with  the  calves  of  the  people. 

•  68'"  Again  correcting  the  exceedingly  corrupt  Heb. 

»68"'  Following  the  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr. 

bGS^i  Gk.,Sym.,  her  hands. 

cGS"  Heb.  reads,  simply,  selnh ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  scribal  error  for  the  similar  Heb.  word 
which  appears  in  *  and  is  demanded  by  the  present  context.     Gk.,  play  to  God. 

dtiS^  So  Syr.,  Targ.,  and  many  Heb.  MSS.     Heb.,  thy  sanctuaries. 
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Jeho- 
vah's 
victory 
over 
Judah's 
foes 


§  G8.    The  Victorious  Might  of  Israel's  God,  Ps.  76 

Ps.  76  ^In  Judah  is  God  known. 

His  name  is  great  in  Israel. 
^In  Salem®  also  is  his  covert. 

And  his  habitation  in  Zion. 
^There  he  broke  the  fiery  shafts  of  the  bow. 

Shield  and  sword  and  battle. 


His 
might 
as  a 
war- 
rior 


*Thou  wast  fearfuF  from  the  mountains  of  prey,*^ 
^The  stouthearted  were  made  a  spoil. 

They  slept  their  sleep,'' 

And  none  of  the  men  of  might  found  their  hands. 
^At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob, 

Chariot  and  horse  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 


His 

right- 
eous 
judg- 
ments 


'Verily  thou,  O  Jehovah,'  art  fearful. 

And  who  can  stand  before  the  power  of  thine  anger? 
*From  heaven  thou  didst  let  sentence  be  heard. 

The  earth  also  feared,  and  was  still, 
^When  thou  didst  arise  to  judge,  O  God, 

To  save  all  the  afflicted  of  the  land. 


He 

alone  ia 

worthy 

of 

men's 

homage 


*°Surely  the  wrath  of  man'  praiseth  thee, 
The  residue  of  wrath  keepeth  festival  to  thee. 

"Pay  vows  to  Jehovah,''  your  God, 
To  the  terrible  One  let  all  round  about  him  bring  gifts. 

^^He  taketli  away'  the  spirit  of  princes. 
He  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth. 


§  68  Here  we  feel  the  warlike,  exultant  Maccabean  spirit.  The  ps.  was  evidently  written 
after  a  signal  victory.  It  may  well  have  been  the  defeat  of  the  boa.stful  Syrians  under  the  three 
generals  on  the  plain  near  Emmaus,  recorded  in  I  Mac.  4'-".  The  afflicted  in  '  describes  the  per- 
secuted Jews  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Maccabean  struggle.  The  text  of  this  ps.  has  suffered 
greatly;   but  scribal  errors  have  not  wholly  obscured  its  bold  vigor  and  hopefulness. 

^76-  A  late  designation  of  Jerusalem.     Cf.  Gen.  14'*. 

'76*  This  line  is  evidently  corrupt,  as  the  variant  readings  and  the  lack  of  consistency  with 
the  context  indicate.  The  Heb.  must  be  corrected  with  the  aid  of  Targ.,  which  reads,  fearful 
for  ulorious.  Cf.  '•  '2,  where  the  same  title  is  used.  Excellent,  added  in  the  Heb.,  is  probably  due 
to  a  scribe  who  was  trying  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 

«76*  Gk.,  everla.iting  mounttiins.  This  reading  may  bo  original  but  the  Heb.  is  consistent 
with  the  picture  of  Jehovah  as  a  lion  defying  and  shattering  the  weapons  of  Israel's  foes  and 
leaping  upon  the  sleeping  hosts,  even  as  Judas,  descending  from  the  mountains,  attacked  the 
unsuspecting  Syrians  in  the  early  morning,  I  Mac.  4'-='. 

•"76*  /.  e.,  had  no  time  to  make  armed  resistance  before  they  were  overpowered  by  the  fierce 
warriors  of  Judas. 

'  76'  Restoring  the  corrupt  Heb.  text. 

i7(;io  xhe  meaning  of  this  vs.  is  not  clear.  Wrath  of  men  may  mean  wrath  against  men, 
i.  e.,  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  the  Jews  felt  toward  their  foes.  The  traditional  Heb.  text 
of  the  second  line  makes  little  sense,  shalt  thou  gird  upon  thee.     A  slight  change  gives  the  above. 

1176"  Jehovah  may  be  a  scribal  addition. 

'70'*  So  Gk.  and  Lat.     Heb.,  cut  off,  i.  e.,  courage. 
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JEHOVAH'S  MIGHTY  DELIVERANCE 


§  69.    Jehovah's  Mighty  Deliverance,  Ps.  124 

Ps.  134  ^If  it  had  not  been  Jehovah  who  was  ours,  let  Israel  now  say, 
^If  it  had  not  been  Jehovah  who  was  ours,  when  men  rose  up  against  us; 
'Then  they  had  swallowed  us  alive,  when  their  wrath  was  kindled  against  us, 
^Then  the  waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  souls.™ 

^Blessed  be  Jehovah,  who  hath  not  given  us  as  a  prej^  to  their  teeth. 
^Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers; 
The  snare  was  broken,  and  we  indeed  have  escaped  alive. 
*Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
deliver- 
ance 
in 

hours  of 
peril 

Thanks- 
giving 
to  Je- 
hovah 
for 
escape 


§  70.    Thanksgiving  for  a  Return  of  Prosperity,  Rs.  126 

Ps.  136  ^When  Jehovah  restoreth  prosperity  to  Zion, 
We  are  like  those  who  have  been  dreaming. 

^Then  is  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter, 
And  our  tongue  with  singing; 
Then  they  say  among  the  nations : 
'Jehovah  hath  done  great  things  for  them.' 

'He''  hath  done  great  things  for  us;  we  are  glad. 


Joy 

over 
return 
of  pros- 
perity 


^Hasten  our  prosperity,  O  Jehovah, 
As  the  streams  in  the  South  Country." 

^May  they  who  sow  in  tears  reap  in  joy. 

^Let  him  who  goeth  forth  weeping. 
Bearing  the  seed  for  sowing. 
Come  again  with  joy,  bringing  his  sheaves. 


Prayer 
for 
pros- 
perity 


§  71.    Jehovah's  Unceasing  Goodness,  Ps.  118 

Ps.  118  'Oil  give  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good; 
For  his  kindness  endureth  forever. 

§  69  Here  we  have  another  vivid,  practically  contemporary  picture  of  the  strenuous  Mac- 
cabean  crisis,  when  for  a  time  the  Jews  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  given  up  as.prey  to  the  teeth  of  their 
heathen  foes. 

m  124<  A  scribe  has  repeated  the  preceding  line. 

§  70  In  this  ps.  we  hear  the  laughter  and  songs  of  the  Jews,  when  the  victories  of  Judas  turned 
the   tide  of  prosperity  toward  Zion  and  when  all  the  heathen   world  recognized  that  their  God 
had  verily  done  groat  things  for  his  people.     The  second  stanza  indicates  that,  as  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Maccabean  era,  the  crisis  had  not  entirely  passed. 
°126'  Hcb.  repeats  Je/iona/i. 
o  12G'  /.  e.,  where  the  land  is  parched  and  in  need  of  water. 

§  71  This  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  all  the  liturgical  pss.  Its  unity  has  been  questioned 
and  many  able  commentators  have  been  inclined  to  interpret  the  recurring  refrains  as  evidence 
of  alternating  strophe  and  antistrophe  in  the  mouth  of  a  soloist  and  a  chorus  or  two  distinct 
choruses.  That  this  is  true  of  the  processional  that  begins  with  "  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
literary  structure  of  the  first  part,  however,  appears  to  be  simpler.  Vss.  '■•'  are  a  call  to  praise 
Jehovah.  First  the  entire  nation,  tiien  the  priests,  and  last  of  all  the  assembled  worshippers  are 
exhorted  to  join  in  the  hymn  of  praise  and  triumph  which  follows,  s-".  The  spokesman  in  '■< 
may  be  the  high  priest  or  more  probably  the  director  of  the  temple  singers.  Then  the  assembled 
people  outside  the  temple  gates  join  with  the  priests  within  in  a  song  of  national  thanksgiving 
in  which  the  nation,  as  in  many  other  pss.,  speaks  collectively.     In  the  processional  which  begins 
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^Let  the  house  ofp  Israel  say: 

'His  kindness  endureth  forever.' 
^Let  the  house  of  Aaron  now  say: 

'His  kindness  endureth  forever.' 
^Let  those  who  fear  Jehovah  say : 

'His  kindness  endureth  forever.' 

^Out  of  my  distress  I  calUxl  upon  Jehovah; 

Jehovah  answered  me'^  in  a  large  place. 
^Jehovah  is  for  me;  I  fear  not. 

What  is  there  that  men  can  do  to  me?*" 
^Jehovah  is  for  me  among  those  who  help  me,' 

I,  therefore,  face  those  who  hate  me. 
^It  is  better  to  take  refuge  in  Jehovah 

Than  it  is  to  put  faith  in  man. 
^It  is  better  to  take  refuge  in  Jehovah 

Than  it  is  to  put  faith  in  princes. 


His 
help 
againat 
attack- 
ing foes 


^"All  nations  encompassed  me  about; 

In  the  name  of  Jehovah  I  will  circumcise*^  them. 
^^They  encompassed  me  about;  they  encompassed  me; 

In  the  name  of  Jehovah  I  will  circumcise  them. 
^^They  encompassed  me  as  bees  do  wax;" 

In  the  name  of  Jehovah  I  will  circumcise  them.^ 
^^They  who  thrust  at  me  thrust  that  I  might  fall;^ 

But  Jehovah  helped  me. 


in  "  the  worshippers  outside  the  temple  gates  address  the  Lcvites  or  the  priests,  who  reply  in  each 
succeeding  couplet.  The  assembled  worshippers  speak  collectively,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  ps., 
while  the  priests  or  Levitcs  address  them  in  the  plural.     In  conclusion,  '^,  all  join  in  the  refrain. 

This  martial  ps.  is  the  later  counterpart  of  the  triumphal  odes  of  which  the  so-called  song  of 
Deborah  in  Judg.  5  is  a  classic  example.  It  possibly  embotlies  passages  drawn  from  older  war-songs. 
Vss.  '"-'■'  clearly  reflects  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  iSIaccabean  age.  It  abounds  in  vivid  references 
to  the  details  of  the  Maocabean  struggle,  e.  g.,  All  nations  encompass  inc  about.  In  their  disas- 
trous negotiations  with  such  perfidious  kings  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  they  had  learned  the  lesson 
that  it  is  better  to  take  refuge  in  Jehovah  than  to  put  faith  in  princes,  '.  Evidently  the  ps.  was  written 
after  a  signal  victory.  Cf.  ^.  This  was  in  all  probability  Judas's  victory  over  Nicanor,  and  this 
ps.  may  well  have  been  written  to  be  sung  in  celebrating  Nicanor's  day.  According  to  I  Mao. 
748,  49_  the  people  rejoiced  greatly  and  kept  that  day  as  a  day  of  great  gladness.  They  also  enacted 
an  ordinance  for  the  yeaily  celebration  of  this  day,  the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar.  This  ps.  voices 
the  spontaneous  outburst  that  resulted  from  the  relaxation  of  the  tension  of  the  early  Maccabean 
struggle.  It  contains  quotations  from  many  earlier  pss.  The  largi;  liturgical  element  indicates 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  u.sed  in  a  public  service.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  therefore,  that  it  is 
written  to  be  used  in  celebrating  Nicanor's  day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  person 
singular  is  constantly  u.sed  to  cxpre.ss  the  collective  thought  of  the  comnmnity. 

p  lis-  .So  Gk.     Heb.  omits  house  of,  as  the  metre  requires. 

illS^  A  condensed  statement  implying  the  verb  set  me.  The  figure  is  the  antithesis  of  that 
suggesteil  by  the  first  member  of  the  couplet,  i.  e.,  a  narrow  place.  The  line  is  an  echo  of  1S,'» 
he  bruuiihl  me  forth  into  a  large  place. 

'118*  The  vs.  is  quoted  from  .W. 

•118'  An  echo  of  ol^-  '.     The  rest  means,  lit.,  look,  i.  e.,  gaze  unaba.shed  and  triumphant. 

'118'°  This  is  the  literal  moaning  of  the  Heb.  and  corresponds  to  the  usage  of  the  Mac- 
cabean leaders.  The  Idumoans,  for  example,  were  judaized  and  circumcised  by  John  Ilyrcanus 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.     Otherwise  the  text  must  be  revised  to  read,  cause  them  to  fall. 

u  118'2  So  Gk.  Heb.,  they  are  quenched  as  fire  of  thorns.  This  makes  no  sense  and  is  evi- 
dently due  to  a  scribal  mistake  and  addition. 

V  iigii  This  stirring  vs.  of  the  AV  was  chanted  by  the  Protestant  army  at  the  battle  of 
Coutras  as  they  advanced  to  the  fray. 

"118"  Heb.,  thou  itulst  thrust  me  sore  that  I  miyht  fall,  makes  no  sense.  The  Gk.  suggests 
that  the  above  reading  represents  the  original  text. 
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JEHOVAH'S  UNCEASING  GOODNESS 

**Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  song,^ 
And  he  hath  become  my  deliverance. 

^^Joyful  cries  of  victory*'  are  in  the  tents  of  the  righteous:  Joyoi 

'  The  right  hand  of  Jehovah  doeth  valiantly.  ^"^  °'^^ 

^^The  right  hand  of  Jehovah  is  exalted, 

The  right  hand  of  Jehovah  doeth  valiantly. 
^^I  shall  not  die,  but  I  shall  live, 

And  declare  the  deeds  of  Jehovah. 
^^ Jehovah  hath  chastened  me  sorely, 

But  he  hath  not  given  me  over  to  death.' 

PROCESSIONAL 

Worshippers : 

"Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness;" 
I  will  enter  into  them  to  give  thanks  to  Jehovah. 

Levites : 

^''This  is  the  gate  of  Jehovah; 
The  righteous  may  enter  into  it. 

Worshippers : 

^'I  will  give  thanks  to  thee;  for  thou  hast  answered  me. 
And  art  become  my  deliverance. 

Levites : 

^^The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected" 
Hath  become  the  chief  cornerstone. 

Worshippers : 

^^Tliis  is  Jehovah's  doing; 
It  is  indeed  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

Levites : 

^''This  is  the  day  which  Jehovah  hath  made; 
Let  us  exult  and  be  glad  in  it. 

Worshippers : 

^'"0  now,  Jehovah,  grant  victory; 
O  now,  Jehovah,  send  prosperity. 

Levites : 

^^Blessed^  be  he  who  entereth  in  the  name  of  Jehovah; 
We  have  blessed  you  from  the  house  of  Jehovah." 

»118'<  A  reminiscence  of  Ex.  15-.     Possibly  the  couplet  is  secondary. 

yll8'*  Lit.,  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  victory. 

»118'9  I.  e.,  tiie  gates  that  open  for  the  righteous.     Cf.  20. 

"118-2  The  figure  refers  to  Zion,  which,  as  in  Is.  28'^,  is  the  chief  corner-stone.     It  appro- 

Eriately  describes  the  Jewish  race  crushed,  battered,  and  rejected  by  all  peoples  until  the  Macca- 
ean  struggles  restored  it  to  a  position  of  honor  and  importance. 

b  118^6  I.  e.,  grant  his  favor  as  in  the  priestly  blessing  of  Nu.  6^. 

oll8^  Vs.  27  ig  evidently  corrupt.  Many  reconstructions  have  been  suggested.  Possibly 
the  verb  is  to  be  read,  as  in  I  Kgs.  20'^,  begin  the  dance  with  branches  even  to  the  altar,  even  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar.     Wreathe  the  festal  march  with  branches  of  myrtle.     From  the  analogy  of  the 
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Worshippers : 

^Thou  art  my  God,  and  I  will  give  thanks  to  thee; 
Thou  art  my  God,  I  will  exalt  thee. 

Levites : 

^^Oh  give  thanks  to  Jehovah;  for  he  is  good. 
For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 

IV 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  JERUSALEM  AND  THE  TEMPLE 
Pss.  48,  84,  87 


Beau- 
tiful 
situ- 
ation 


§  72.    The  Beauty  and  Glory  of  Jehovah's  City,  Ps.  48 

Ps.  48  'Great  and  highly  to  be  praised  is  the  city  of  our  God," 
His  holy  mount  is  ^beautiful  in  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth; 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  northern  slopes,''  it  is  a  royal  city." 


Jeho- 
vah's 
protect- 
ing care 


'Jehovah"^  is  mighty  within  her  citadels,  he  is  known  as  a  strong  refuge; 
^For  behold,  the  kings  assemble,  they  pass  by  together. 
^When  they  looked  they  were  amazed  and  troubled,  they  fled  in  alarm; 
^Trembling  seized  them  there,  writhing  as  a  woman  in  travail, 
^As  when"  an  east  wind  breaks  the  ships  of  Tarshish. 
^As  we  have  heard,  so  we  have  seen  in  the  city  of  Jehovah  of  hosts:' 
Jehovah  hath  established  it  forever  and  evcr.^ 


His 
acta  of 
judg- 
ment 


^We  meditate,  O  Jehovah,  on  thy  goodness  in  the  midst  of  thy  temple; 
'°As  is  thy  name,*"  O  Jehovah,  so  is  thy  praise'  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 

Thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness,  "Mount  Zion  rejoiceth; 

The  daughters  of  Judah  exult  because  of  thine  acts  of  judgment. 

preceding  stanzas  we  expect  here  a  direct  address  to  Jehovah,  as  in  -'■^.  This  is  found  in  ". 
Whatever  be  the  exact  meaning  of  2"',  it  is  evidently  a  prose  liturgical  direction  that  has  prob- 
ably crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  Tlio  first  part  of  ",  thou  art  God  and  he  givclh  us  light, 
is  probably  secondary,  for  it  is  loosely  connected  with  its  context. 

§  72  This  ps.  was  clearly  written  after  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem's  walls  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nehemiah.  It  may  well  voice  the  pride  and  exultation  of  the  Jewish  community  after 
this  work  was  completed. 

»48'  Hcb.,  frreat  is  Jehovah  .  .  .  in  the  city  of  our  God.  But  Jehovah  is  evidently  an  addi- 
tion later  than  the  work  of  the  editor  of  these  pss.,  who  systematically  changed  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  Elohim  (God).  The  present  Heb.  reading  is  al.fo  inconsistent  with  the  context,  with  the  met- 
rical structure  of  the  line,  and  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  ps.  Probably  the  late  scribe  who 
added  this  word  also  added  the  preposition  in  before  the  city  of  Jehovah  in  order  to  make  the  line 
intelligible.     Removing  these  later  additions,  the  meaning  of  the  ps.  is  clear. 

''48-  /.  e.,  the  temple  hill  which  slopes  to  the  north. 

•^48'  The  usual  reading  is,  the  city  of  the  great  king.  But  the  following  line  requires  a  verb 
to  complete  the  thought  and  metre.  Reading  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  line  thus  solves 
the  two  or  three  distinct  problems  presented  by  the  context. 

<'48'  Restoring  the  original  Jehovah  which  was  changed  by  a  later  scribe  to  Elohim. 

•48'  Heb.  in.     But  the  above  reading  is  supported  by  certain  MSS.  and  the  context. 

'48'  The  text  is  evidently  here  corrupt.  Hcb.  adds  the  repetitious  phrase  in  the  city  of 
our  God. 

«48'  The  Heb.  has  the  word  selah.  Possibly  this  represents  a  similar  Heb.  word  meaning 
ever,  so  completing  the  metrical  structure  of  the  line  with  the  expression  forever  and  ever. 

''48"'  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.,  name  stands  for  character. 

'48'"  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.  in  accordance  with  certain  MSS. 
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BEAUTY  AND  GLORY  OF  JEHOVAH'S  CITY 


^^Walk  about  Zion  and  encircle  her,  count  her  towers, 
"Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,^  distinguish''  her  citadels. 

That  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  that  is  to  follow, 
^*That  such  is  Jehovah  our  God  forever  and  ever.' 


Evi- 
dence 
of  his 
care 


§  73.     A  Jewish  Pilgrim's  Appreciation  of  the  Temple  Worship,  Ps.  84 

Ps.  84  'How  beloved  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Jehovah  of  hosts ! 

^My  soul  longeth,  yea,  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  Jehovah; 
My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God. 

'Verily  the  sparrow"^  doth  find  her  house. 

And  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young, 
Even  thine  altars,  O  Jehovah  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God. 

^Happy  they  who  dwell  in  thy  house,  who  continually"  praise  thee! 

^Happy  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  thee,  in  whose  heart  are  the  high- 
ways" [to  Zion]. 
^Passing  through  the  valley  of  weepingp  hei  maketh  it  a  place  of  springs; 
Yea  [it  is  as  if]  the  early  rain  covered  it  with  blessings."" 
^He^  goeth  from  strength  to  strength;*  he  appeareth  before  God. 

In  Zion,  *0  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  hear  my  prayer; 
Give  ear,  0  God  of  Jacob;  ^tliou  art  our  shield;" 

'48"  Again  slightly  revising  the  Heb.  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  context  and 
according  to  the  MSS. 

■'48''  Lit.,  pass  between.     The  exact  meaning  of  the  verb,  however,  is  not  certain. 

'48'*  The  Heb.  adds  It  is  he  who  leadelh  us  to  death,  but  the  Gk.  omits  the  verb,  and  the  words 
translated  unto  death  are  probably  a  part  of  the  musical  direction  which  originally  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  ps. 

§  73  The  exile  is  in  the  background  and  the  restored  city  and  temple  in  the  foreground  of 
this  ps.  The  point  of  view  is  evidently  that  of  a  pilgrim  who  has  made  a  long  and  arduous  jour- 
ney to  worship  at  the  temple.  Worship  for  him  is  not  a  duty  but  a  transcendent  privilege.  His 
spirit  is  not  crushed  by  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  later  Jewish  law  nor  by  the  ceremoniaUsm  of 
the  ritual.  Ho  loves  the  temple  because  it  is  the  place  where  he  may  worship  the  living  God  for 
which  his  heart  and  flesh  cry  out.  Pilgrimages  from  the  lands  of  the  dispersion  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  common  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  and  the  early  part  of  the  Gk.  period. 
This  general  date  well  satisfies  the  implications  within  the  ps.  Selah  marks  the  end  of  the  first 
stanza,  *.  The  five-beat  measure  expresses  the  deep  emotion  and  exultation  of  the  poet.  Many 
scholars  hold  that  the  latter  part  of  the  ps.  is  supplemented  by  extracts  from  an  originally  inde- 
pendent ps.,  but  the  evidence  is  not  convincing. 

■n  84'  Any  small  bird. 

d84<  Lit.,  still.     Gk.,  forever  and  ever. 

o84'  Gk.,  gninps  up,  i.  e.,  pilgrimages. 

p84^  Probably  the  psalmist  has  in  mind  Hos.  2'5,  where  the  valley  of  Achor  (trouble)  be- 
comes a  door  of  hope  through  which  the  Hebrews  in  their  early  days  passed  from  their  painful 
experiences  in  the  Wilderness  to  the  possession  of  Canaan.  Of.  deep,  dark  valley  in  Ps.  23'.  The 
reference  is  to  any  cheerless,  barren  valley  such  as  those  which  surround  southern  Palestine  on  al- 
most every  side. 

1846"  So  one  Heb.  MS.  and  Gk.     Heh.,  they. 

■■845  The  comparison  here  is  apparently  with  a  field  covered  vfith  springing  vegetation  as 
the  result  of  an  early  spring  rain. 

'84^  Heb.,  they,  but  the  preceding  and  following  context  indicates  that  the  original  read  as 
above. 

'84'  Possibly  this  means  from  one  stronghold  to  another,  or  from  wall  to  wall,  referring  to 
the  pilgrim  custom  of  encamping  each  night  under  the  shadow  of  some  city  wall.  It  is  possible 
and  on  the  whole  more  probable,  that  it  refers  to  the  strength  derived  from  Jehovah,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  ^,  although  a  different  Heb.  word  is  used. 

184'  Many  commentators  regard  this  vs.  as  a  later  gloss.  Shield,  however,  here,  as  in  ", 
probably  refers  to  Jehovah.  A  departure  from  the  Massoretic  division  of  the  text  gives  a  better 
meaning  and  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  metre.  If  '  is  original,  as  seems  probable,  thine  anointed 
would  either  refer  to  the  Jewish  people  or  to  the  psalmist  himself. 
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The 
joy  of 
abiding 
in  Je- 
hovah's 
sanc- 
tuary 


The  _ 
happi- 
ness 
of  those 
who 
make 
pil- 
gnm- 
ages 
to  the 
temple 

The 
pil- 
gnm's 
prayer 
of 

thanks- 
giving 


THANKSGIVING  FOR  JERUSALEM  AND  THE  TEMPLE 

Behold,  O  God,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  thine  anointed. 
'"For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand; 

I  would  rather  lie  on  the  threshold^'  in  the  house  of  my  God 

Than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness." 
"For  a  sun  and  a  shield  is  Jehovah,  my  God; 

Grace  and  glory  Jehovah  ever  giveth, 

No  good  thing  doth  he  withhold  from  those  who  walk  uprightly. 
^^O  Jehovah  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  thee. 

§  74.     The  Privilege  of  Citizenship  in  Zion,  Ps.  87 

Jeho-  Ps.  87  1  Jehovah  founded'^  it  on  the  holy  mountain; 

love  ^Jehovah  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.^ 

Jeru-  'Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of  God. 

salem 

-pjjg  ^I  will  make  mention  of  Rahab''  and  Babylon  because  of  those  who  know  me; 

loyal  Behold  of  Philistia  and  Tyre,"  'This  one  was  born  there.' 

*And  of  Zion  I  will  say,  'Mother  l^     This  and  that  man  was  born  in  her; 

Jeho-  And  the  Most  High,  Jehovah  himself  will  establish  her.' 

regard        ^He  counteth  in  the  register  of  the  peoples,  'This  one  was  born  there.' 

ritizen-       ^They  sing  as  well  as  dance,  all  whose  fountains"  are  in  thee. 

ship  in 
Zion 


PRAISE  AND  THANKSGIVING  FOR  PERSONAL  DELIVERANCES 

Ps.  30,  Jon.  22-9,  pgg  QGi3-2o^  116 

§  75.     Gratitude  for  Deliverance  from  Death,  Ps.  30 

From  Ps.  30  ^I  cxalt  thee,  O  Jehovah,  for  thou  hast  drawn  me  forth,* 

™°[i'^  And  thou  hast  not  permitted  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me,  O  Jehovah. 

^My  God,  I  cried  to  thee  for  help  and  thou  hast  healed  me; 

"84'"  This  rendering  of  the  Heb.  is  supported  by  the  Gk.  and  by  the  Lat.  The  current 
Eng.  translation  is  be  a  doorkeeper. 

"84'°  /.  e.,  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  even  though  they  offer  large  opportunity. 
§  74  Like  Ps.  84,  this  ps.  probably  comes  from  the  Gk.  period.  I  In  outlook  includes  the  lands 
of  the  dispension.  The  text  is  obscure  and  the  exact  meaning  a  little  doubtful.  The  unifying 
thought  is  that  wherever  the  scattered  members  of  the  Hebrew  race  may  be  found  they  glory  in 
their  common  citizenship  in  Zion.  Even  in  the  mind  of  Jehovah,  citizenship  in  Zion  is  regarded 
as  a  great  distinction. 

» 87'  The  abrupt  opening,  his  foundation,  suggests  that  the  original  read  as  above.  This 
reading  is  also  supported  by  the  metre  and  parallelism  of  the  vs. 

J' 872  /   f^  all  the  other  places  where  the  Jews  dwell. 

«87<  The  symbolic  name  of  Egypt,  used  in  Is.  30'  and  Ezek.  29'  to  describe  that  land  as  a 
monster  that  swallows  up  the  nations. 

•87*  A  .scribe  has  added  u'ith  Ethiopia.  The  reference  in  this  vs.  is  probably  to  the  Jews 
dwelling  in  these  lands  and  possibly  also  to  the  proselytes  found  there. 

''87'  So  Gk.     Heb.  omits  mother. 

'ST'  Gk.  and  Lat.,  dwellings.  The  Heb.,  fountains,  probably  means  all  who  have  sprung 
from  Zion. 

§  75  This  ps.  boars  the  superscription,  A  Psalm :  Sung  at  the  Dedication  of  the  House  of  David. 
This  title  suggests  that  it  was  later  used  in  connection  with  the  feast  of  dedication  of  the  temple 
in  165  B.C.     The  presence  of  such  phrases  as  go  down  to  the  pit,  '•  *,  and  the  familiarity  of  the 

•  30'  Lit.,  draw  out  water. 
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GRATITUDE  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  DEATH 

'0  Jehovah,  out  of  Shcol  thou  liast  brought  up  my  soul, 
From  among  those  who  go  down  to  the  pit  thou  hast  quickened  me.'' 

*For  liis  anger  is  momentary,  but  in  his  favor  is  full  life."  Signif- 

At  eventide  weeping  cometh  to  lodge,  but  in  the  morning  a  glad  shout;"*   of  Je- 
«And  in  my  prosperity  I  said,  ' I  shall  never  be  moved.' «  ^{avm'" 

^O  Jehovah,  by  thy  favor  thou  didst  make  me  stand  as  a  strong  mountain;^ 
When  thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  I  was  filled  with  dismay. 


^To  thee,  O  Jehovah,  I  call  and  make  supplication: 
^What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit? 
Can  the  dust  give  thee  praise,  make  known  thy  faithfulness  ? 
^°0h  hear  and  be  gracious,  become  to  me  a  helper. 


Peti- 
tion 
for  its 
contin- 
uance 


"Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing, 
Thou  hast  put  off  my  sackcloth  and  girded  me  with  gladness, 

^^That  to  thee  my  hearf^  may  sing  praise  and  not  be  silent. 
O  Jehovah  my  God,  I  will  give  thanks  to  thee  forever. 


Unceas- 
ing 
praise 


§  76.     Gratitude  for  Deliverance  from  Great  Peril,  Jon.  2==-' 

Jon.  2  ^I  cried  out  of  my  distress  to  Jehovah,  and  he  answered  me; 
Out  of  the  midst  of  Sheol  I  cried  aloud,  and  thou  heardest  my  voice. 
'For  thou  hadst  cast  me  into  the  heart  of  the  seas,  and  the  flood  rolled  about 
me; 

psalmist  with  such  late  passages  as  Is.  54''  s  and  Jer.  31",  and  the  references  to  the  great  afflictions 
in  2.  3  indicate  that  the  ps.  is  post-exilic.  The  psalmist,  however,  still  holds  the  primitive  con- 
ception of  the  future  lih;  as  a  joyless,  impersonal  existence,  ».  He  is  also  unfamiliar  with  the 
teachings  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  language  of  the  ps.,  especially  in  2.  3, 6-io_  jg  strongly  individual- 
istic. It  is  po.ssible  that  it  may  have  been  later  used  by  the  community  as  a  public  hymn,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  its  foundation  is  the  poet's  own  personal  experience.  Its  thought  and 
its  place  in  the  Ps.alter  indicate  that  it  probably  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  Persian 
period. 

''30'  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  following  lines: 
Sing  to  Jehovah,  O  ye  his  saints; 
And  (jive  thanks  in  commemoration  of  his  holiness, 
are  secondary,  for  they  anticipate  the  thought  of  '-  and  are  in  the  three-beat  rather  than  in  the 
prevailing  four-beat  measure.     Their  language  and  thought  are  also  alien  to  the  context. 

•^SO'  Lit.,  for  a  inoment  in  his  anger,  lives  in  his  favor. 

dSO  This  beautiful  figure  of  sorrow  coming  into  the  heart  to  lodge  overnight,  as  the  shades 
of  twilight  gather,  and  of  the  relief  and  joy  which  come  at  sunrise  is  marvellously  true  to  human 
experience. 

e30'  Possibly  this  line  is  secondary. 

'30'  This  line  is  evidently  corrupt.  The  above  rendering  is  based  upon  a  slight  emendation 
of  the  text  and  is  strongly  supported  by  the  context.  The  Heb.  adds  unto  my  Lord.  Certain 
MSS.  have  Jehovah  and  the  Gk.,  my  God.  It  is  probably  a  scribal  addition,  for  it  destroys  the 
metrical  and  logical  symmetry  of  the  vs.  Gk.  translates  the  vs.  in  the  past  tense  rather  than 
as  imperatives. 

e30'2  Here,  as  frequently  in  the  pss.,  the  Heb.  word  for  liver,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  emotions  (Assyr.,  kabittu),  has  evidently  been  mistaken  for  the  more  common  and  very 
similar  Heb.  word  meaning  glory. 

§  76  This  ps.,  inserted  in  the  story  of  Jonah,  but  with  no  close  connection  with  the  context, 
was  probably  placed  there  by  some  later  editor  of  the  prophetic  book  because  certain  of  its  figures 
recalled  the  experiences  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  it  was  originally 
intended  to  express  the  experiences  of  the  Jewish  race  or  of  the  psalmist.  The  points  of  contact 
with  Ps.  30  are  many  and  close.  Probably  the  author  of  Jon.  2  was  familiar  with  the  older  ps. 
His  figures,  however,  are  more  hyperbolic  and  varied.  In  any  case  they  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
literalistically.  As  in  Ps.  30,  the  poet  probably  has  primarily  in  mind  his  own  experiences  as  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.  His  zeal  for  the  temple  service  is  strong,  cf.  *■  '-»,  and  indicates  that 
he  probably  Uved  during  the  Greek  period.     For  critical  notes,  cf.  §  202'' -<i,  Vol.  III. 
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An 

exile's 

distress 


THANKSGIVING  FOR  PERSONAL  DELIVERANCES 

All  thy  breakers  and  thy  waves  passed  over  me. 
*Then  I  said,  'I  am  driven  out  from  before  thine  eyes; 
How  shall  I  ever  again  look  towards  thy  holy  temple?' 
^The  waters  surrounded  me  even  to  the  quenching  of  my  life,  the  abyss 

engulfed  me, 
The  sea  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my  head;  ''I  went  down  to  the  roots  of 

the  mountains; 
The  earth  with  its  bars  was  behind  me  forever. 


His 

restora- 
tion 
and 

vows  to 
Jeho- 
vah 


Yet  thou  hast  brought  up  my  life  from  destruction,  O  Jehovah  my  God. 
^When  my  soul  fainted  within  me,  I  remembered  Jehovah, 

And  my  prayer  came  to  thee,  into  thy  holy  temple. 
^They  who  regard  vain  gods  forsake  their  own  mercy, 
^But  I  will  sacrifice  to  thee  with  loud  thanksgiving, 

I  will  pay  that  which  I  have  vowed.     Salvation  is  Jehovah's. 


The 
fulfil- 
ment 
of  a 
vow 


The 
cause 
of  the 
poet's 
thanks- 
giving 


Dox- 

ology 


§  77.    Thanksgiving  for  Personal  Deliverance,  Ps.  66"- 

Ps.  66  ''I  will  enter  thy  house  with  burnt  offerings, 

I  will  pay  to  thee  my  vows, 
^^Even  those  which  my  lips  have  uttered,*^ 

And  my  mouth  spoke  in  ray  distress. 
^^I  will  offer  to  thee  burnt  offerings  of  fatlings. 

Together  with  the  incense  of  rams; 

I  will  offer  bullocks  with  goats. 

^®0  come,  hear,  and  let  me  relate,' 

All  of  you  who  fear  Jehovah, 

What  he  hath  done  for  me: 
^''To  him  I  cried  with  my  mouth,' 

And  him  I  extolled  with  my  tongue. 
^*If  iniquity  I  had  beheld  in  my  heart,'' 

The  Lord  would  never  have  heeded; 
^'But  verily,  Jehovah  hath  heard. 

He  hath  attended  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer. 

*°Bless  Jehovah, 
Who  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer. 
Nor  his  lovingkindness  from  me. 


§  77  This  appendix  to  the  national  hymn  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  ps.  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  used  by  a  grateful  offerer  as  he  came  up  to  the  temple  to  present  to  Jehovah  the 
offering  which  he  had  promised  in  connection  with  a  vow.  The  second  stanza  describes  in  general 
terms  the  reason  for  his  gratitude:  because  Jehovah  has  answered  the  prayer  uttered  with  his 
vow.  The  psalmist's  own  experience  is,  without  reasonable  doubt,  the  occasion  of  this  poem, 
although  it  doubtless  found  a  place  in  the  Psalter  because  it  was  adapted  to  use  by  others  who  in 
the  same  way  came  to  present  their  sacrifice  which  they  had  vowed.  It  may  even  have  been  used 
by  the  community  in  connection  with  some  great  deliverance.  There  are  no  clear  indications 
regarding  its  date.     The  strong  repetitious  and  liturgical  note  suggests  the  Gk.  or  Maccabean  age. 

bQC)'*  Lit.,  which  parted  my  lipx. 

i66"  The  current  Eng.  translations  do  not  follow  the  Ileb.  order  in  this  vs. 

166"  So  Syr.,  supported  in  part  by  Lat. 

k  66"  This  vs.  destroys  the  close  connection  between  "  and  "  and  is  possibly  secondary. 
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DELIVERANCE  FROM  GREAT  AFFLICTION 


§  78.     Thanksgiving  for  Deliverance  from  Great  Affliction,  Ps.  116 

Ps.  116  ^I  love  Jehovah  because  he  hath  heard  Exor- 

The  voice  of  my  supplications  ;• 
^Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me, 
Therefore  will  I  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.™ 

^The  cords  of  death  encompassed  me,  The 

And  the  pains  of  Sheol  took  hold  on  me,  deliver- 

I  found  trouble  and  sorrow;  *°*'® 

^Then  I  called  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah : 

'Jehovah,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  me, 
^O  Jehovah,  gracious  and  righteous  ! 
Even  our  God,  who  is  merciful,' 
[Therefore  do  I  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah]. 

® Jehovah  is  the  keeper  of  the  simple;  Jeho- 

I  was  weak  but  he  became  my  help.  gra- 

^Return  to  thy  rest,"  O  my  soul,  «^°^8 

[And  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah],  and 

provi- 


sion 


Jehovah  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  me, 
*For  he"  hath  delivered  my  life  from  death,P 
My  feet  also  from  falling, 
[Therefore  do  I  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah]. 

^I  will  walk  before  Jehovah  Protes- 

In  the  land  of  the  living.  of  '""^ 

^°I  believe,  therefore  will  I  speak,  t°^hi*^^ 
[And  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah]. 

I  indeed  was  greatly  afflicted, 
"I  said  in  my  haste, 
'Every  man  is  a  liar,' 
[Therefore  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  will  I  call]. 

§  78  This  composite  ps.  was  probably  written  to  be  used  by  those  who  brought  votive  offer- 
ings to  the  temple.  The  refrain  which  appears  originally  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  end  of 
every  three  lines  has  been  restored  in  s.  v.  s.  lo,  u,  le,  is.  As  Cobb  has  pointed  out,  '• '"»  are  not  in- 
telligible without  the  refrain  which  is  itself  inferred.  The  refrain  may,  as  Duhm  suggests,  have  been 
uttered  by  the  offerer,  while  the  rest  of  the  ps.  was  chanted  by  the  temple  singers.  The  liturgical 
form,  the  Aramaic  words,  and  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  ceremonial  type  of  rehgion  point  to  the 
Gk.  period.  The  interest  and  value  consist  in  the  prominent  place  which  the  ps.  undoubtedly  oc- 
cupied in  the  worship  of  the  common  people. 

'116'  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.     Heb.,  my  voice  and  my  supplications. 

■"116-  The  Heb.  is  evidently  corrupt  and  the  versions  have  various  readings,  which  point, 
however,  to  the  refrain  which  has  been  restored  above. 

"116'  Heb.,  my  resting  place. 

oll6'  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  certain  Syr.  MSS.     Heb.,  thou  hast  delivered. 

p116'  So  Syr.  A  scribe  has  added  in  the  Heb.  the  dupUcate  phrase  mine  eyes  from  tears, 
but  this  is  clearly  secondary.     Vss.  *■  '  are  taken  from  56". 
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THANKSGIMNG  FOR  PERSONAL  DELIVERANCES 


Prom- 
ise of 
faithful 
eervice 


^^What  shall  I  render  to  Jehovah, 
For  all  liis  benefits  toward  me  ? 

*^I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation, 
And  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.i 


'^Precious  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah 
Is  the  death  of  those  who  love  him. 

^^O  Jehovah,  truly  I  am  thy  servant, 
[Therefore  I  call  on  thy  name,  O  Jehovah]. 


Thanks- 

Kiving 
and 
votive 
offer- 
ings 


I  am  thy  servant,  the  son  of  thy  handmaid; 
Thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds. 
'"I  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving, 
And  will  call  upon  thy  name,  O  Jehovah. 


^*I  will  pay  my  vows  to  Jehovah 
In  the  presence  of  all  his  people; 

^^In  the  courts  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
[Will  I  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah].'' 


VI 


LITURGICAL  HYMNS 

Pss.  811-5,  100,  115,  134,  135,  13C,  146,  1471"  •  12-20^  143,  149,  150 


The 

imme- 
morial 
service 
of  SODg 


§  79.     Simimons  to  Praise  Jehovah  at  the  Passover,  Ps.  81'- 

Ps.  81  'Sing  aloud  to  God  our  strength. 

Shout  to  the  God  of  Jacob. 
^Raise  a  song,  and  sound  the  timbrel. 

The  pleasant  lyre  with  the  harp. 
^Blow  the  horn  at  the  new  moon, 

On  the  full  moon,  on  our  feast  day; 
^For  it  is  a  statute  for  Israel, 

An  ordinance"  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 
^He  appointed  it  in  Joseph  for  a  testimony, 

When  he  went  forth  from''  the  land  of  Egj'pt. 


<i  110"  Ileb.  repeats  here  ",  but  it  is  properly  omitted  in  the  Syr. 

rii(;i9  The  last  line  in  the  Heb.  reads,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  which  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  refrain  which  has  been  restored  above. 

§  79  The  prominent  liturgical  motive  in  this  ps.  points  to  a  date  at  least  as  late 
period.  The  reference  to  the  exodus  in  '  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  feast  in  connection 
this  little  hymn  was  sung  was  that  of  the  Pas.sovcr.  The  remainder  of  the  ps.  deals 
tirely  different  theme  and  was,  without  reasonable  doubt,  added  by  a  later  editor.     Cf 

»81'  Lit.,  jiidfimcnl,  but  a  divine  decision  was  intended  which  is  best  translated 
the  word  law  or  ordinance. 

bSl'  Bo  Gk.  and  Lat.  and  the  demands  of  the  context.     Heb.,  oner. 


as  the  Gk. 
with  which 
with  an  en- 
5174. 
in  Eng.  by 
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SUMMONS  TO  PRAISE  JEHOVAH 


§  80.    Summons  to  Unite  in  Praise  of  Jehovah  in  His  Temple,  Ps.  100 

Ps.  100  'Shout  to  Jehovah,  all  the  land," 
^Serve  Jehovah  with  gladness, 

Come  before  him  with  exaltation. 
^Know  that  Jehovah  is  God, 

He  hath  made  us  and  we  arc  his,'' 

His  people  and  the  flock  of  his  pasture- 


Call 
to  all 
Israel 
to 

praise 
Jeho- 
vah 


*Enter  his  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
Come  into"  his  courts  with  praise. 
Give  thanks  to  him  and  bless  his  name, 

'For  he^  is  good,  his  lovingkindness  everlasting. 
And  his  faithfulness  to  all  generations. 


And  to 
worship 
hirn 
in  his 
temple 


§  81.    Jehovah's  Superiority  to  all  Heathen  Gods,  Ps.  115 

Ps.  115  'Not  to  us,  O  Jehovah,  not  to  us, 

But  to  thy  name  give  glory, 

Because  of  thy  lovingkindness  and  truth. 
^Why  should  the  nations  say  :^ 

'Where  now  is  their  God.''' 
Tor  our  God  is  in  the  heavens; 

All  that  he  pleaseth  he  doeth. 

^Their  idols'*  are  silver  and  gold, 

Wrought  by  the  hands  of  men; 
'A  mouth  have  they,  but  they  speak  not. 

Eyes  have  tliejs  but  they  see  not, 
Tars  have  they,  but  they  hear  not, 

A  nose  have  they,  but  they  smell  not, 
^They  have  hands,  but  they  feel  not, 

Feet  they  have,  but  they  walk  not, 

Neither  is  breath  in  their  mouths,' 


Jeho- 
vah 

invis- 
ible but 
omnip- 
otent 


Impo- 
tence 

of  the 
heathen 
gods 
and 
their 
wor- 
shippers 


§  80  This  ps.  was  probably  written  to  be  sung  on  one  of  the  national  feast  days.  In  dis- 
tinction from  the  pss.  which  immediately  precede,  it  is  national  rather  than  universal  in  its  out- 
look.    Like  a  majority  of  the  liturgical  pss.,  it  probably  comes  from  the  Gk.  period. 

o  100'  Or,  earth. 

d  100'  So  marginal  reading  of  Heb.,  Targ.,  Old  Lat.,  and  Aquila.  Heb.  and  Gk.,  not  we 
ourselves;  but  the  above  reading  is  supported  by  the  following  line. 

« 100''  Supplying  the  verb  required  by  the  parallelism. 

'100*  Heb.  adds  Jehovah,  but  neither  the  metre  nor  sense  require  it. 
§  81  The  VSS.  join  this  ps.  to  the  preceding,  but  this  union  was  probably  not  original  but 
for  later  liturgical  use.  One  theme  unites  this  ps.,  although  the  alternating  lines  in  »•"  were 
probably  sung  antiphonally,  '-  by  the  people,  and  "  by  the  high  priest.  The  ps.  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause of  its  vigor  and  strong  religious  feeling,  was  well  adapted  to  use  in  public  service.  The 
contrast  here  is  between  Isr.iel's  one  God,  unseen  but  revealed  in  the  nation's  life,  and  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  repre.'iented  by  the  lifeless  images.  The  historical  student  feels  here  the  beginning 
of  the  mortal  struggle  which  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Gk.  period  and  culminated  in  the 
Maccabean  uprising.  The  hopeful  spirit  and  the  prominence  of  the  house  of  .\aron  point  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  second  century  b.c. 

elir)2  A  repetition  of  79'. 

i>115<  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.,  the  idols  of  the  heathen. 

ill.5'  Ps.  IIS^'  is  repeated  in  ISS'*-"*.  The  missing  line,  which  is  restored  here,  is  pre- 
served in  135". 
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Nor  do  they  speak  through  their  throat. 
^Like  them  shall  they  be  who  made  them. 
Everyone  who  trusteth  in  them. 


Jeho- 
vah, 
Israel's 
trust 
and 
pro- 
tection 


^The  house  of  Israel  J  trusteth''  in  Jehovah, 
He  is  tlieir  help  and  their  shield. 

^°The  house  of  Aaron  trusteth  in  Jehovah, 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

^^They  who  fear'  Jehovah  trust  Jehovah, 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 


He  will 

surely 

bless 

them 


^^Jehovah  remembereth  us;  he  will  bless  us; 
He  will  bless  the  house  of  Israel, 
He  will  bless  the  house  of  Aaron, 

*^He  will  bless  those  who  fear  Jehovah, 
Small  together  with  the  great. 


The 

priestly 

blesaiDg 


^^May  Jehovah  add  to  you. 
Even  to  you  and  to  your  children. 

^^Blessed  be  ye  of  Jehovah, 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 


The 

living 
praise 
him 


^^The  heavens  are  assigned™  to  Jehovah; 

But  the  earth  hath  he  given  to  mankind. 
^''The  dead  praise  not  Jehovah, 

Nor  any  who  go  down  into  silence; 
^But  we  bless  Jehovah, 

Now  even  to  eternity. 


§  82.    Call  to  Worship  Jehovah  by  Night  as  Well  as  by  Day,  Ps.  134 

Ps.  134  'Behold,  bless  ye  Jehovah,  all  ye  servants  of  Jehovah, 
Ye  who  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  Jehovah. 
'^Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  sanctuary  and  bless  Jehovah. 
^Out  of  Zion  bless  Jehovah"  who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth. 

J115'  So  Gk.  and  Syr.  and  the  parallel  in  135".     Hcb.  omits  hoiise  of. 

k  115'  So  Gk.,  which  here  and  in  the  following  vss.  has  the  perfect  instead  of  the  imperative. 
The  change  was  probably  made  under  the  influence  of  the  parallel  in  135"-2',  where  the  imper- 
ative occurs  instead  of  the  third  person. 

1 115"  Probably  proselytes.     Of.  the  devout  Greeks  of  the  N.T. 

m  115"  Gk.,  Lat.,  Syr.,  Targ.,  hearenn  of  heavens.  But  a  slight  revision  of  the  Heb.  suggested 
by  Briggs,  Pss.  II,  397,  gives  the  above  harmonious  reading. 

§  82  This  little  pilgrim  ps.  was  addressed  to  the  Lcvites  who  guarded  the  temple  and  prob- 
ably carried  on  its  musical  services  far  into  the  night.  Like  most  of  the  pilgrim  pss.,  it  doubtless 
comes  from  the  Gk.  period. 

n  134»  Following  Briggs  in  restoring  the  line  as  the  context  demands.  The  traditional  text 
reads,  Jehovah  blesn  thee  out  of  Zion. 
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JEHOVAH'S  LOVE 


in  na- 
ture 


§  83.    Jehovah's  Love  Revealed  in  Nature  and  in  Israel's  History,  Ps.  135 

Ps.  135  ^Praise  ye  the  name  of  Jehovah;  Call  to 

Praise  him,  ye  servants  of  Jehovah, 
^Ye  who  stand  in  tlie  house  of  Jehovah, 

In  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God. 
'Praise  ye  Jehovah,  for  he"  is  good. 

Make  melody  to  his  name,  for  it  is  lovely. 

*For  Jehovah  hath  chosen  Jacob  for  himself,  The 

And  Israel  for  his  peculiar  possession.  otent 

^I  know  that  Jehovah  is  great,  ^^''* 

And  that  our  Lord  is  above  all  gods.  israd's 

''Whatever  Jehovah  pleaseth,  he  docth,P  vealed 

In  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas  and  in  all  deeps; 
^He  sendeth  up  the  vapors  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

By  lightnings  he  maketh  the  rain. 

He  bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasuries."! 

^He  smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  In 

Both  of  man  and  of  beast,  early 

^He  sent  signs  and  wonders  into  the  midst  of  "■  Egypt,  history 

Upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all  of  his  servants. 
^"He  smote  many  nations. 

And  slew  mighty  kings, 
•'^Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 

And  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 

And  all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan, 
^^And  gave  their  land  for  a  heritage. 

As  a  heritage  to  Israel  his  people. 

"Thy  name,  0  Jehovah,  is  forever;  His 

Thy  fame,  O  Jehovah,  for  all  generations.  and 

"For  Jehovah  will  vindicate^  his  people,  mercy 
And  relent  concerning  his  servants. 

^^he  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold,  Impo- 

Wrought  by  the  hands  of  men.  of° 

^®A  mouth  have  they,  but  they  speak  not,  ^oda*^^" 
^''Ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not, 

§83  This  is  a  composite  ps.  Vss.  "-"  are  freely  quoted  from  US'"-',  vs.  «  from  115',  and 
many  other  lines  are  taken  from  Ex.  and  Dt.  The  theme  is  one  that  is  often  developed  by  the 
p.salmists.  This  hymn  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  Gk.  period.  The  references  in  '"•  ",  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  ps.  in  the  Psalter,  suggest  that  it  comes  from  the  Maccabean  era. 

o  1353  Heb.,  Jehovah. 

p135'  Cf.  115'  for  the  briefer  original. 

Q 135'  Cf .  the  original  passage  in  Jer.  10". 

'  1359  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb. 

•135'<  Lit.,  judge,  i.  e.,  render  a  just  decision  concerning. 
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Let 

all  his 
people 
unite 
in 

prais- 
ing Je- 
hovah 


Neither  have  they  breath  in  tlieir  mouth. 
^^May  they  who  make  them  be  like  them. 
Yea,  everyone  wlio  trusteth  in  them. 

*^0  house  of  Israel,  bless  Jehovah  ! 

O  house  of  Aaron,  bless  Jehovah ! 
^"0  house  of  Levi,  bless  Jehovah  ! 

Ye  who  fear  Jehovah,  bless  Jehovah  ! 
^'Blessed  out  of  Zion  be  Jehovah, 

Who  dwelleth  at  Jerusalem. 


84.     God's    Goodness   Revealed   in   the  Work  of  Creation  and  in  Israel's 

History,  Ps.  136 

Ps.  136  iQ  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good. 

For  his  lovingkindness*  endureth  forever." 
'^O  give  thanks  to  the  God  of  gods. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
'O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  lords. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^To  him  who  alone  doeth  great^  wonders. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 

^To  him  who  by  understanding  made  the  heavens, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
®To  him  who  spread  out  the  earth  above  the  waters. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
'To  him  who  made  great  lights. 

For  liis  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^The  sun  to  rule  by  day. 

For  liis  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^The  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 

^°To  him  who  smote  Egypt  in  their  first-born, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^^And  brought  out  Israel  from  among  them. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^^With  a  strong  hand  and  with  an  outstretched  arm," 


§  84  This  highly  liturgical  pa.  is  a  composite  of  ideas  .and  phrases  ilcrivcd  from  earlier  O.T. 
writing.  Thus  the  opening  vs.  is  found  al.so  in  10(5',  107',  and  US'.  Vs.s.  -•  '  are  an  echo  of  Dt. 
10";  vs.  *  of  Ps.  72'8  and  SG'";  v.s.  '  of  Jer.  10";  vs.  «  of  Is.  42';  and  '-»  of  Gen.  l"-".  Dt.,  II  Is., 
Gen.  1,  and  other  comparatively  late  pss.  are  the  chief  sources.  This  dependence  indicates  that 
this  ps.  was  probably  not  written  before  the  Gk.  period.  The  allusion  to  Jehovah's  deliverance 
of  his  people  from  their  adversaries,  in  ^',  and  the  exultant  note  that  pervades  the  p.s.  point  to  the 
Maccabean  era,  when  the  people  rejoiced  over  their  victories.  Sopnerim  18'^  states  that  in  later 
tirnes  it  wa.s  sung  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  Its  didactic  purpo.se  is 
evident,  and  it  may  oriRinally  have  been  chanted  in  the  synagogue,  the  leader  reciting  the  first 
line  in  e.ach  couplet  and  the  people  or  temple  singers  joining  in  the  recurring  refrain. 

'  13(3'   Lit.,  the  feelino  of  love  and  mercy  thai  prompts  kindly  ads. 

«  UPi^  Lit.,  IS  eternal. 

T  1,3()»  Great  destroys  the  metre  in  the  Heb.  and  may  be  secondary. 

•  13612  Cf.  Dt.  5'^  (i'2,  etc.,  for  this  idiom. 
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For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^^To  hiiii  who  (Hvidod  the  Red  Sea  m  sunder. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^''And  made  Israel  pass  through  tlie  midst  of  it,'' 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
*^And  overtlu-ew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 


^^To  him  who  led  his  people  through  the  wilderness. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^'To  him  who  smote  great  kings, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^^\nd  slew  famous  kings, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^'Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,^ 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
'^"And  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^^And  gave  their  land  for  a  heritage. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^Even  a  heritage  to  Israel  his  servant," 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 


For 
leading 
his 

people 
to  the 
posses- 
eion  of 
Canaan 


^'Who  remembered  us  in  our  low  estate. 
For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 

^^And  hath  delivered  us  from  our  adversaries. 
For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 


For 
their 
deliver- 
ance 
from 
foes 


2^Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
260  give  thanks  to  the  God  of  Heaven, 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 


For  his 
care 
of  all 
man- 
kind 


§  85.    Jehovah  the  Unfailing  Helper,  Ps.  146 

Ps.  146  ^Praise  Jehovah,  O  my  soul ! 

nVhile  I  live  will  I  praise  Jehovah, 
I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while  I  have  being. 


Exor- 
dium 


^  136"  Cf.  Ex.  14". 

y  I3(ji9-K  Those  vss.  are  regarded  by  some  commentators  as  a  later  insertion,  for  they  depart 
from  the  regular  theme  of  the  ps.  But  cf.  '•  '•  '^  for  a  similar  departure.  In  a  highly  composite 
ps.  of  this  character  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  with  assurance  earlier  and  later  strata. 

•  13622  Cf.  135",  his  people. 

§  85  This  Hallel  ps.  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the  liturgical  formula  Hallelujah.  That 
at  the  end  ia  not  found,  however,  in  the  Gk.  Vs.  ••  is  quoted  in  I  Mac.  2^^^^,  indicating  that  it  is 
at  least  earlier  than  the  date  of  that  book.  It  comes  either  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Gk.  or  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Maccabean  period.  Its  confident,  exultant  note,  perhaps,  points  to  the  reign  of 
Simon,  who  worthily  imitated  the  divine  King  in  championing  the  needy  and  in  freeing  Jewish 
captives.     Cf.  I  Mac.  13. 
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Unrelia- 
bility 
of  man 


^Put  not  your  trust  in  princes. 
Nor  in  son  of  man,  who  is  helpless," 

''Because  he  returneth  to  the  earth, ** 
And  all  his  thoughts  do  perish. 


God's 
stead- 
fastness 


^Happy  is  he  whose  help  is  Jacob's  God, 
Whose  hope  is  in  Jehovah  his  God, 

®The  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Of  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is. 
Who  keepeth  faithfulness  forever, 

^Who  doeth  justice  to  the  oppressed. 
Who  giveth  food  to  the  hungry. 


His 
kind- 
ness 
to  the 
needy 


Epi- 
logue 


Jehovah,  who  looseth  the  prisoners, 
Jehovah  who  openeth  blind  eyes, 

Jehovah  who  raiseth  up  those  bowed  down, 

Jehovah  who  loveth  the  righteous, 
^Jehovah  who  preserveth  the  sojourners. 

He  upholdeth  the  fatherless  and  widow, 

But  the  way  of  the  wicked  he  maketh  crooked." 

^"Jehovah  will  reign  forever, 
Thy  God,  O  Zion,  to  all  generations. 


Ilis 
resto- 
ration 
of  his 
scat- 
tered 
people 


His 

rule  in 

heaven 

and 

among 

men 


§  86.    Jehovah's  Gracious  and  Omnipotent  Power,  Ps.  147'-" 

Ps.  147  ^Praise  Jehovah,  for  it  is  good,"* 

Make  melody  to  our  God,  for  it  is  pleasant.® 
^Jehovah  doth  build  up  Jerusalem, 
He  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel, 
^He  healeth  the  broken-hearted. 
And  bhideth  up  then:  painful  wounds. 

^He  counteth  the  number  of  the  stars. 

He  giveth  names  to  all  of  them, 
^Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  mighty  power. 

His  understanding  is  infinite. 


« 146'  Lit.,  to  whom  there  is  no  help. 

b  116*  So  I  Mac.  2'"'  and  the  requirements  of  the  metre.  Heb.,  his  breath  goeih  forth,  he 
returneth.  ,  „       _        ,  ,  ,         ,      •,  . 

c  146»  The  line  is  based  on  Ps.  1»,  Job  8^,  34'2,  and  Ecc.  7".  It  may  be  secondary,  for  it  is 
loosely  connected  with  its  context.  . 

§  86  Ps.  147  contains  two  originally  independent  poems.  They  are  still  separate  in  the  Gk. 
but  have  been  united  in  the  Heb.,  probably  because  they  deal  with  the  same  theme  and  in  very 
much  the  same  way.  BrinKS  (cf.  Duhm's  order:  i-3.  o.  7.  4.  5.  s-ii)  also  finds  two  poems  in  '-«  and  '-": 
but  '■'  and  *-^  are  too  closely  parallel  in  thought  to  be  separated  and  '"  makes  a  complete  and 
logical  literary  unit.  Like  "the  other  hymns  of  thanksgiving  in  this  collection,  it  was  probably 
first  sung  to  celebrate  tlic  Maroahean  victories. 

J  147'  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  a.s  the  context  and  parallelism  demand. 

•  147'  A  scribe  has  added  from  33',  praise  is  comely.     Gk.,  praise  is  comely  for  our  God. 
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*  Jehovah  is  the  restorer  of  the  afflicted, 
He  casteth  down  the  wicked  to  earth. 


^Sing  to  Jehovah  with  thanksgiving, 

Make  melody  upon  the  harp  to  our  God, 
^Who  covereth  the  heavens  with  clouds. 

Who  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth. 

Who  maketh  the  mountains  put  forth  verdure,' 
^He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food. 

To  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry. 


Provi- 
sions for 
need  of 
animal 
world 


^°He  dclighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horse. 
He  taketh  no  pleasure  in  a  man's  logs; 

^^ Jehovah  taketh  pleasure  in  his  worshippers,*^ 
In  those  who  wait  for  his  lovingkindncss. 


His 

delight 
in  bis 
wor- 
shippers 


§  87.    Jehovah's  Gracious  Rule  in  Nature  and  in  Israel's  History,  Ps.  147'^-^° 

Ps.  147  '-Praise  Jehovah,  O  Jerusalem, 

Praise  thy  God,  O  Zion; 
^Tor  he  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates. 

He  hath  blessed  thy  children  in  thy  midst. 
^^He  maketh  thy  borders  peace; 

He  satisfieth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat. 


His 
provi- 
sions 
for  hia 
people 


^^He  sendeth  his  command  to  the  earth,^ 

His  word  runneth  very  swiftly. 
^*He  giveth  snow  like  wool. 

He  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes. 
^'He  casteth  down  his  ice  like  morsels. 

The  waters  stand  before  his  cold.' 
^^He  sendeth  out  his  word  and  melteth  them, 

He  causeth  his  wind  to  change  and  the  waters  flow.' 


His 
rule  in 
nature 


^^He  declareth  his  word  to  Jacob, 
His  statutes  and  his  ordinances  to  Israel. 

2°He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  other  nation. 
And  his  judgments  they  know  not. 


His  es- 
pecial 
revela- 
tion to 
Israel 


'147'  Or,  revising,  he  maketh  verdure  grow  on  the  mountains. 

8  147"*  Lit.,  those  who  fear  him. 

§  87  This  little  liturgical  ps.  is  richly  suggestive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Simon, 
when  at  last  they  were  at  comparative  peace  with  the  ring  of  attacking  foes  which  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Maccabcan  struggle  had  enmeshed  them,  ".  It  voices  the  satisfaction  and  thanks- 
giving with  which  they  viewed  their  unwonted  prosperity. 

h  14716  Cf.  Gen.  1  for  the  same  idea  of  Jehovah's  rule  by  command. 

■  147"  Restoring  the  Heb.  as  the  next  line  demands,  for  it  implies  that  the  waters  had  been 
frozen  by  the  cold. 

i  14818  A  change  of  the  wind  from  the  north  to  the  east  or  south  (the  direction  of  the  hot 
desert)  brings  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  in  Palestine. 
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LITURGICAL  HYMNS 


§  88.    Call  to  All  Created  Things  to  Praise  Jehovah,  Ps.  148 

All   .  Ps.  148  ^Praise  ye  Jehovah  from  the  heavens, 

in  the  Praise  him  on  the  heights, 

heavens  2Praise  him,  all  his  angels. 

Praise  him,  all  his  host. 
^Praise  him,  sun  and  moon, 

Praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 
^Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens. 

And  ye  waters  that  are  above  the  heavens. 
^Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah, 

For  he  commanded,  and  they  were  created, 
*And  he  hath  established  them  forever  and  ever. 

He  hath  given  a  statute  not  to  be  transgressed.'' 

All  on  ^Praise  Jehovah  from  the  earth. 

Ye  monsters  of  the  sea  and  all  deeps, 
^Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor. 

Storm  wind,  fulfilling  his  word, 
®Ye  mountains  and  all  ye  hills. 

Fruit  trees  and  all  ye  cedars, 
^''Wild  animals  and  all  ye  cattle. 

Creeping  things  and  flying  birds, 
^^Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  peoples. 

Princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth, 
^^Both  young  men  and  maidens. 

Old  men  and  children; 
^^Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah, 

For  his  name  is  exalted  on  high. 

His  majesty  is  over  earth  and  heaven, 
^^And  he  hath  lifted  up  the  horn  of  his  people.' 

He  is  the  praise  of  all  his  faithful  ones. 

Of  the  Israelites,  a  people  which  is  near  to  him. 

§  89.    Thanksgiving  for  Recent  Victories,  Ps.  149 

Exor-  Ps.  149  'Sing  to  Jehovah  a  new  song, 

'"™  And  his  praise  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful. 

'^Let  Israel  rejoice  in  his  Maker, 
Let  the  sons  of  Zion  exult  in  their  King. 

§  88  This  ps.  is  an  expansion  of  Ps.  103-'-  ^.     It  is  further  expanded  in  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children.      It  is  based  on  Gon.  1.      Its  broad  outlook  suggests  the  Greek  or  Maccabean  period. 
Its  place  at  the  close  of  the  Psalter  indicates  that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  doxologies  added  to  the 
earlier  collections  of  hymns  by  the  final  editors  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
k  148'  Or,  slightly  revising,  which  Ihey  may  not  tranx(/ress. 
'148'*  /.  e.,  given  them  might  to  repel  and  overthrow  their  foes. 
§  89  Vs.  8  well  describes  tlie  author  of  this  Maccabean  ps.,  who  was  one  of  the  Hasideans  or 
faithful  and  who  probably  carried  a  two-edged  sword  in  the  wars  of  Judaa  and  Simon. 
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THANKSGIVING  FOR  RECENT  VICTORIES 

^Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance, 
Make  melody  to  him  with  timbrel  and  lyre. 


*For  Jehovah  delighteth  in  his  people, 

He  adorneth  the  afflicted  with  victory. 
*Let  the  faithful  exult  in  glory. 

Let  them  sing  for  joy  on  their  beds. 
*Let  the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouth," 

And  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand, 
'To  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen, 

And  punishment  on  the  peoples, 
^To  bind  their  kings  with  chains. 

And  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron, 
^To  execute  on  them  the  judgment  written;" 

It  is  an  honor  for  all  his  faithful  ones. 


Praise 
for 
God- 
given 
victo- 
ries over 
Israel's 
heathen 
foes 


§  90.    The  Great  Doxology,  Ps.  150 

Ps.  150  ^Praise  God  for  his  holiness. 

Praise  him  for  the  display  of  °  his  power, 
^Praise  him  for  his  deeds  of  might. 
Praise  him  for  the  abundance  of  his  greatness. 


Call  to 
praise 
Je- 
hovah 


^Praise  him  with  the  blast  of  the  horn. 
Praise  him  with  harp  and  lyre, 

^Praise  him  with  timbrel  and  dance. 
Praise  him  with  strings  and  pipe, 

Traise  him  with  sounding  cymbals. 
Praise  him  with  clashing  cymbals. 


With 

musical 
accom- 
pani- 
ments 


®Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  Jehovah 


In 

unison 


"149^  Lit.,  in  their  throat. 

"  149'  Not  only  in  such  books  as  Dt.,  but  in  the  prophecies  like  Ezek.  38,  39,  Is.  41 's,  Mic. 
4",  and  Zech.  14. 

§  90  This  highly  liturgical  pa.  was  written  as  a  closing  doxology  to  the  entire  Psalter.  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  shorter  doxologies  appended  to  the  earher  collections.  Cf.  41", 
7218-20,  89^2,  and  106<8.     It  may  be  dated  about  140  B.C. 

o  150'  Lit.,  the  spreading  out  of. 
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HYMNS  OF  ADORATION  AND  TRUST 

I.    JEHOVAH'S  MAJESTY  AND  GOODNESS  REVEALED  IN 

NATURE 
Pss.  8,  191-6,  29,  891-  2.  6-16^  104 

II.    HIS  LOVING  PROVISIONS  FOR  MAN 

II  Sam.  2,  Ps.  36512,  ^5^  14412-15^  103,  139 

ni.  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  JEHOVAH'S  PROTECTION 

Pss.  42,  43,  63,  27i-«,  46,  3,  4,  11,  56,  16,  IO212-22,  24-28^  23,  40i-i2,  62,  121,  130, 

131,  Hab.  3 


HYMNS  OF  ADORATION  AND  TRUST 


JEHOVAH'S  MAJESTY  AND  GOODNESS  REVEALED  IN  NATURE 
Pss.  8,  W-\  29,  891'  2-  6-1",  104 


§  91.    Jehovah's  Character  as  Revealed  in  Nature  and  Man,  Ps.  8 

Ps.  8  'Jehovah,  our  Lord, 

How  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! 


Exor- 
dium 


Thou*  hast  spread  thy  splendor  over  the  heavens. 
^At  the  cry  of  babes  and  sucklings^ 

Thou  hast  established  strength,  because  of  thine  enemies. 
By  silencing  the  foe  and  the  avenger. 

'When  I  look  on  the  heavens,"  the  work  of  thy  fingers. 
The  moon  and  stars  which  thou  hast  prepared; 

*What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him. 
Or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 


Jeho- 
vah's 
might 
in 

heaven 
and  on 
earth 

His 

conde- 
scension 
to  man 


Tor  thou  hast  made  him  little  less  than  divine,*^ 
And  thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor, 

^Thou  givest  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
Making  all  things  subject  to  him;" 

Hymns  of  Adoration  and  Trust. — The  hymns  of  adoration  and  trust  are,  as  a  rule,  earlier, 
less  national,  more  personal,  and  more  philosophical  than  the  hymns  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
Also  they  are  not  so  closely  connected  with  special  events  in  Israel's  history.  The  date  of  the 
individual  pss.  is  less  certain  and  less  important.  These  hymns  as  a  whole  constitute  the  noblest 
group  in  the  Psalter.  Most  of  them  sprang  from  the  period  when  the  Jewish  race  was  the  victim 
of  bitter  persecution  and  injustice.  Many  of  them  still  reflect  the  stress  and  anguish  amidst 
which  they  were  born.  They  present  theology  not  in  theory  but  in  action  and  beget  in  turn  a 
faith  which  is  not  static  but  kinetic  and  dynamic. 

§  91  This  ps.  bears  the  superscription.  For  the.  musical  director.  To  be  sung  to  a  vintage  song. 
Psalm  of  David.  Its  dependence  upon  Gen.  1  is  obvious.  Vs.  ^,  however,  reveals  familiarity 
with  the  account  of  creation  in  Gen.  2.  Probably  the  author  knew  the  book  of  Genesis  in  its  pres- 
ent composite  form.  The  ps.  also  has  certain  words  and  expressions  not  found  in  the  O.T,  ex- 
cept in  the  writings  of  the  Persian  and  following  periods.  The  peaceful  atmosphere  also  strongly 
suggests  the  prosperous  days  immediately  following  the  reforms  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  The  ps. 
is  a  majestic  evening  hymn  eminently  appropriate  for  public  worship.  The  three-beat  measure 
is  prevailingly  used  except  in  the  first  line  of  the  refrain  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ps. 

"81  The  Heb.  adds  who. 

•=82  /.  e.,  in  response  to  the  cry  of  the  weakest. 

"=8'  Heavens  is,  perhaps,  but  the  explanation  of  a  scribe,  as  the  measure  and  sense  are  com- 
plete without  it.     Possibly  the  original  read  sun. 

^8*  Lit.,  thou  hast  made  him  lack  little  of  God. 

«8^  Lit.,  putting  all  things  under  his  feet. 
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Man's 
God- 
given 
au- 
thority 
over  all 
crea- 
tion 


JEHOVAH'S  MAJESTY  AND  GOODNESS 

Dox-  ^Sheep  and  oxen,  all  of  them, 

°'°«y  Yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

^The  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish,' 

That  dart  through  the  paths  of  the  sea. 

Jehovali,  our  Lord, 
How  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! 

§  92.     The  Silent  Testimony  of  the  Heavens  to  Jehovah's  Might  and  Wisdom, 

Ps.  19'-« 

Their  Ps.  19  ^The  heavens  declare  God's  glory, 

buT*^  And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 

"^o^"  ^Day  by  day*-'  they  pour  forth  speech, 

testi-  Night  by  night  they  make  known  knowledge. 

™°°^  3jhere  is  no  speech  nor  words  that  are  spoken. 

Not  a  sound  from  them  is  heard; 

^[Yet]  their  voice^  hath  gone  out  in  all  the  earth. 

Their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

He  hath  set  in  them  a  tent  for  the  sun, 

nVhich  is  like  a  bridegroom,  going  forth  from  his  canopy.' 

Gio-  He  rejoiceth  as  a  horse  to  run  his  course,' 

move-  ^From  one  end  of  the  heavens  he  setteth  out, 

mcnt  — — ^ — — 

of  the  f8'  Lit.,  fish  of  the  sea. 

sun  §  92  This  ps.  has  the  common  title,  For  the  music  director,  A  Psalm  of  David.     Here  two  dis- 

tinct poems  have  been  combined :  the  first,  '-6,  in  praise  of  God's  glory  as  revealed  in  the  heavens; 
the  second,  '-l^  in  praise  of  the  law.  Cf.  §  177.  They  wore  doubtless  combined  for  liturgical 
use  in  order  to  bring  these  two  witnesses  of  God's  glory  into  suggestive  combination  and  con- 
trast. The  first  poem  is  clearly  the  older  and  prevaihngly  employs  the  four-beat,  while  the  second 
ps.  has  the  five-beat  measure.  The  full  appreciation  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe  first  finds 
expression  in  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods.  The  author  clearly  lived  in  the  atmosphere  which 
produced  the  majestic  first  chapter  of  Gen.  The  influence  of  certain  of  the  noble  As.syr.  and  Bab. 
hymns  to  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  may  also  be  recognized.  Vsa.  '•  »  have  much  in  common  with 
the  ancient  hymn : 

O  Shamash  !  out  of  the  horizon  of  the  heavens  thou  issuest  forth. 

The  boll  of  the  bright  heavens  thou  openest. 

The  door  of  heaven  thou  dost  open. 

O  Shamash !  over  the  world  dost  thou  raise  thy  head; 

O  Shamash !  with  the  glory  of  heaven  thou  coverest  the  world. 
Equally  majestic  is  the  ascription  to  the  setting  sun: 

O  sun-Qod  in  the  midst  of  heaven  at  thy  setting, 

May  the  enclosure  of  the  pure  heaven  greet  thee. 

May  the  gate  of  heaven  approach  thee. 

May  the  directing  god,  the  messenger  who  loves  thee,  direct  thy  way. 

May  the  glory  of  thy  divinity  be  established  for  thee. 

O  Shamash !  warrior  hero,  may  thou  be  exalted  ! 

O  lord  of  E-babbara,  as  thou  marchest,  may  thy  course  be  directed! 

Direct  thy  path,  march  along  the  path  fixed  for  thy  courseCO- 

O  Shanuish !  judge  of  the  world,  director  of  its  laws  art  thou. 
It  has  also  been  .suggested  that  the  original  poem  once  described  in  a  succeeding  stanza  the  course 
of  the  moon  across  the  starry  heavens.     This  certainly  is  implied  in  -.     The  laur  description  of 
the  law  may  well  have  been  substituted  for  this  stanza  by  the  priestly  editors  who  were  zealous 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  popular  moon  worship. 

g  19-  Following  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  A.  M.ad.sen  in  translating  the  Heb.  idiom,  lit.,  day 
to  day,  night  to  night,  iis  the  context  absolutely  demands,  for  it  is  the  voiceless  testimony  not  of 
day  and  night  but  of  the  starry  heavens  that  has  gone  out  in  all  the  earth  and  in  them  that  God 
has  prepared  a  tent  for  the  sun,  *.  .       ,       , 

big*  Correcting  the  Heb.  as  the  context  demands.  The  current  reading,  line,  is  clearly 
based  on  a  corrupt  text. 

119*  Modern  Jewish  marriages  still  take  place  under  a  canopy. 
J19'  Lit.,  a  race. 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HEAVENS 

And  to  the  other  end  is  his  circuit. 
And  nothing  can  be  hid  from  his  heat. 


§  93.    Jehovah's  Power  Revealed  in  the  Thunder-Storm,  Ps.  29 

Ps.  39  ^Ascribe  glory  and  honor  to  Jehovah,  ye  gods,'' 
Ascribe  to  Jehovah  glory  and  strength. 
^Ascribe  to  Jehovah  tlic  glory  due  his  name; 
Worship  ye,  Jehovah  in  holy  attire' 


Exor- 
dium 


'The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  on  the  waters, 

The  God  of  glory  thundereth. 

Jehovah  is  upon  the  great  waters, 
^The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  powerful. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  majestic ! 

^The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars, 
Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 

*Yea,  he  maketh  them  skip  like  a  calf, 
Lebanon  and  Sirion™  like  the  young  of  the  wild  ox. 


The 

thunder 
rever- 
berating 
over 
the 
Medi- 
terra- 
nean 

Over 
the 

moun- 
tains 


^The  voice  of  Jehovah  cleaveth  the  flaming  fire; 
*The  voice  of  Jehovah  whirleth  the  wilderness, 

Jehovah  whirleth  about  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh; 
^The  voice  of  Jehovah  twisteth  the  terebinths, 

The  voice  of  Jehovah"  strippeth  the  forests. 


And 
the 

■wilder- 
ness 
and 
forests 


And  in  his  temple  everything  saith,  'Glory'; 
^"Jehovah  sat  enthroned  upon  the  flood, 
And  Jehovah  will  sit  enthroned  as  king  forever. 


§  93  This  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  and  powerful  pss.  in  the  Psalter.  It  opens  with  the  com- 
mand that  the  heavenly  beings  join  in  praising  Jehovah's  majesty  and  power.  These  divine  at- 
tributes are  then  illustrated  by  the  thunder-storm.  Wagner,  in  his  powerful  opera,  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  has  produced  something  of  the  same  effect.  Here,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
music  the  Heb.  poet  has  reproduced  in  mere  words  the  effect  of  the  storm.  The  ps.  is  written  in  the 
four-beat,  except  the  second  stanza,  which  describes  the  storm  in  the  distance  and  is  in  the  three- 
beat  measure.  This  stanza  vividly  pictures  the  thunder-cloud  as  it  hangs  low  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  reverberating  peals  of  thunder.  The  second  stanza  portrays  the  storm  as  it 
sweeps  over  the  heights  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  breaking  the  proud  cedars  and  making  them 
skip  like  calves,  while  the  forked  lightning  flashes,  accompanied  by  the  thunder,  Jehovah's  voice. 
Eastward  the  storm  sweeps,  until  in  the  third  stanza  it  is  described  as  it  rushes  out  across  the 
Jordan  into  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Jordan.  Finally,  the  storm  passes,  and  in  the  great  calm 
that  follows  Jehovah  is  seen,  as  in  Isaiah's  vision,  enthroned  in  his  temple  as  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  creation  on  the  great  flood.  The  conclusion  of  this  dramatic  ps.  is  an  assurance  that 
Jehovah,  the  omnipotent,  will  strengthen  and  give  peace  to  his  people.  The  ps.  began  with  a 
vision  of  Jehovah  in  heaven  above  and  it  ends  with  the  divine  King  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
It  began  with  a  storm  and  ends  in  majestic  stillness. 

The  indications  of  date  are  few.  Vs.  •  implies  a  well-developed  priesthood.  In  '"  the  priestly 
word  for  flood  is  employed,  indicating  that  the  ps.  is  probably  post-exilic.  Vss.  ••  -  are  quoted 
with  slight  variations  in  Ps.  Ofi'-S"  and  I  Chr.  16'' -\  so  that  it  must  be  earlier  than  the  Gk.  period. 
Its  recognition  of  God's  revelation  through  nature  connects  it  closely  with  the  poem  of  Job,  and  its 
date  was  probably  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period. 

''29'  I.  e.,  the  sons  of  the  gods  which  appear  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Job. 
'29^  /.  e.,  the  garments  of  worshippers, 
m  29'  Sirion  was  the  Phcenician  name  of  Mount  Hermon.     Cf.  Dt.  3'. 
"29'  Supplying  the  voice  of  Jehovah  that  has  fallen  out  of  the  Heb. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
ability 
to  care 
for  his 
people 
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JEHOVAH'S  MAJESTY  AND  GOODNESS 

"Jeliovah  giveth  strength  to  his  people; 
Jehovah  blesseth  his  people  with  peace. 

§  94.    Jehovah's  Incomparable  Love,  Faithfulness,  and  Might,  Ps.  89^-  ''^  5-" 

Ps.  89  ^I  will  sing  of  the  lovingkindness  of  Jehovah  forever, 
I  will  make  known  thy  faithfulness  to  all  generations. 
^By  thy  command"  lovingkindness  is  built  upP  forever. 
In  the  heavens  thou  dost  establish  thy  faithfulness. 

^The  heavens  give  thanks  for  thy  wonders,  O  Jehovah; 

Also  for  thy  faithfulness''  the  assembly  of  the  holy  ones. 
^For  who  is  there  in  the  sky  to  compare  with  Jehovah  ? 

Who  is  there  among  the  sons  of  God"'  like  Jehovah  ? 
^A  God  very  terrible  in  the  council  of  the  holy  ones, 

And  to  be  feared  above"  all  those  who  are  around  about  him ! 
^O  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  who  is  like*  thee  ? 

Thy  lovingkindness,  O  Jehovah,  and  thy  faithfulness  surround  thee ! 

Invin-  9It  is  thou  who  rulest  the  pride  of  the  sea; 

*"   ®  When  the  waves  arise,  it  is  thou  who  stillest  them. 

^"Thou  didst  break  Rahab"  in  pieces,  as  one  that  is  slain. ^ 
Thou  hast  scattered  thine  enemies^  with  the  arm  of  thy  strength. 

Creator  ^^The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine; 

The  world  and  its  fulness,  it  is  thou  who  hast  founded  them. 
^^The  north  and  the  south,  it  is  thou  who  hast  created  them. 
Tabor  and  Hermon  rejoice  in  thy  name. 


Mighty 

yet 

just 


^^Thou,  indeed,  hast  an  arm  endued  with  might. 
Strong  is  thy  hand,  and  exalted  thy  right  hand. 

^''Righteousness  and  justice  are  the  foundation  of  thy  throne; 
Lovingkindness  and  faithfulness  go  before  thy  face. 


§  94  As  has  been  already  noted,  §  38,  Ps.  89,  contains  an  early  post-exilic  ps.  to  which  a  later 
psalmist  has  added  the  present  hymn  of  adoration  in  order  to  adapt  the  whole  to  liturgical  use. 
Its  literary  affinities  are  with  the  late  post-exilic  writings:  II  Is.,  Zech.,  and  Job,  e.  g.,  the  use  of 
the  term  holu  ones  to  designate  angels,  *■  '.  Cf.  Job  5',  15l^  Zech.  li*.  Its  background  is  the 
period  of  hopefulness  and  quiet  following  the  work  of  Nehemiah.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
last  half  of  the  Persian  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  Gk.  period. 

°S9-  Through  a  scribal  error  the  Gk.  and  Lat.,  thou  hast  said,  required  at  the  beginning  of  ' 
as  it  now  stands,  has  been  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  ''.  Al.so  in  the  editorial  revision  of  the 
ps.  it  has  been  changed  to,  for  I  said;  also  an  original,  by  thy  mouth  or  command,  now  reads,  fey 
my  command,  and  has  been  connected  by  the  Massoretic  editors  with  the  end  of  '  rather  than  with 
the  beginning  of  ^  as  the  metre  and  parallelism  require. 

p89-  So  Gk.  and  Syr.      Hcb.,  is  established. 

'5  89*  Heb.  adds  in,  but  it  destroys  the  parallelism. 

'896  7   e.,  the  angels.     Cf.  Ps.  29' ■  2,  Job  .5'. 

»89'  Restoring  the  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk. 

'89'  Emending  the  practically  impossible  Heb.  by  the  aid  of  the  well-established  parallelism. 

>>89"'  A  reference  to  the  ancient  Semitic  myth  which  told  of  Jehovah's  contest  at  creation 
with  the  great  monster  that  represented  chaos.     Cf.  Job  9",  26'^. 

'^  89"'  Lit.,  pierced  throufjh. 

"  89'°  The  enemies  were  probably  the  malignant  spirts  that  were  represented  as  support- 
ing Rahab. 
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JEHOVAH'S  LOVE  AND  FAITHFULNESS 


^^Happy  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound,'' 
They  walk,  O  Jehovah,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance, 

^^In  thy  name  do  they  rejoice^  all  the  day. 
And  in  thy  righteousness  are  they  exalted. 


The 
happi- 
ness 
of  his 
wor- 
ship- 
pers 


§  95.     God's  Goodness  Revealed  in  the  Works  of  Creation,  Ps.  104 

Ps.  104  ^Bless,  Jehovah,  O  my  soul ! 

O  Jehovah,  my  God,  thou  art  very  great; 

Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty, 
^Who  puttest  on  light  as  a  mantle, 

Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 
^Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters. 

Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot. 

Who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
*Who  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers. 

Fire  and^  flame  arc  his  ministers. 


In  the 

heavens 


^Thou  didst  laj^'^  the  earth  upon  its  foundations. 

That  it  should  not  be  moved  forever. 
'Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment;'' 

The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 
■^At  thy  rebuke  they  fled; 

At  the  sound  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away," 
'That  they  may  not  pass  over  the  bound  thou  hadst  set. 

That  they  may  not  return  to  cover  the  earth. 
*The  mountains  rose,  the  valleys  sank. 

To  the  place  which  thou  hadst  founded  for  them. 


In  the 
work  of 
creation 


^89'5  I.  e.,  of  the  trumpets  and  melody  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  his 
temple. 

yS9"  /.  e.,  Jehovah's  people  join  with  the  two  chief  mountains  of  Palestine,  cf.  ^^,  in  prais- 
ing his  character. 

§  95  The  poet,  in  ^*,  describes  this  ps.  as  a  meditation  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
sweet  to  Jehovah.  The  description  is  felicitous.  It  is  one  of  several  pss.  which  reveal  the  impres- 
sion that  the  contemplation  of  nature  made  on  the  deeply  religious  Heb.  mind.  The  psalmist 
also  had  before  his  mental  vision  Gen.  1  and  2  in  their  present  composite  form.  Is.  40-,  Job  38^-", 
so  that  he  probably  lived  in  the  Gk.  period.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  who  had 
visited  or  resided  in  Egypt,  for  it  resembles  at  many  points  the  famous  hymn  of  Amenhotep  IV, 
the  great  reforming  king  of  Egypt.  Cf.  Introd.,  p.  38.  Breasted,  HUt.  of  Eg.,  371-376.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  poet  passes  abruptly,  as  in  '•  ",  to  the  third  person  under  the  influence  of  the 
older  Egyptian  hymn. 

The  psalmist  sh.ares  the  common  Semitic  conception  of  the  universe :  the  earth  is  a  great  plain 
above  which  rises  the  firmament  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  All  these  are  encircled  by  waters. 
In  the  waters  above  the  earth  is  heaven,  the  divine  chambers  in  which  God  dwells  and  from 
which  he  descends  on  the  wind-driven  clouds. 

«:104<  Revising  the  Heb.  slightly  as  the  context  implies.     Trad.  Heb.,  fire  of  flame. 

« 104*  Lat.  and  Targ.  carry  on  the  preceding  construction.  The  above  reading  is  supported 
by  the  parallelism. 

b  1048  Or,  revising  the  text,  the  deep — like  a  garment  was  it  covered,  or,  the  deep  covered  it  as 
with  a  (inrment.     The  idea  is  that  the  chaos  of  waters  covered  the  entire  earth. 

c  104'  The  immediate  and  logical  sequel  of  '  is  s.  Vs.  '  after  '  is  impossible,  for  the  mountains 
and  valleys  could  not  return  to  cover  the  earth  as  had  the  waters.  After  '  vs.  *  completes  the 
picture  of  creation.  These  vss  were  transposed  because  a  Heb.  scribe  confused  the  -somewhat 
similar  initial  words  in  each.  Vs.  ^^  is  usually  regarded  as  the  sequel  of  ',  but  its  verb  does  not 
apply  to  waters,  but  solid  bodies,  as  in  '. 
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JEHOVAH'S  MAJESTY  AND  GOODNESS 


In  sup- 
plying 
water 


In  pro- 

vidinK 

food  for 

beasts 

and 

men 


^It  is  he"*  who  sendeth  springs  into  the  valleys. 

They  run  between  the  mountains, 
*^They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field; 

The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 
'^By  them  the  birds  of  the  heavens  dwell,* 

They  sing  from  among  the  branches. 

"He  it  is  who  watcrcth  the  mountains  from  his  chambers; 
The  earth  is  filled  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works. 

^''He  causeth  grass  to  spring  up  for  the  cattle,^ 
And  herbage  for  the  service  of  man, 
That  he  may  bring  forth  bread  from  the  earth, 

^^And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine, 
And  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 


Shelter 
for  the 
animal 
world 


^''The  trees'^  of  Jehovah  are  full  of  sap. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted, 

^•^Where  the  birds  do  build  their  nests; 
The  stork  hath  her  home  in  the  fir  trees, 

^*The  high  mountains  are  for  the  wild  goats. 
The  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  marmots. 


In  the 
chang- 
ing 
seasons 


In  the 
sea  and 
its  in- 
habi- 
tants 


^®He  appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons. 

The  sun  to  know  his  going  down. 
^^Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night, 

Wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  creep  forth. 
^^The  young  lions  roar  for  their  prey. 

And  seek  their  food  from  God.*^ 
22When  the  sun  ariseth  thej'  gather  themselves. 

And  stretch  themselves  out  in  their  dens. 
2^Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work. 

And  to  his  labor'  until  evening. 

^*0  Jehovah,  how  manifold  are  thy  works ! 

In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all; 

The  earth  is  full  of  thy  creatures. 
^^Yonder  is  the  sea,  great  and  wide, 

Wherein  are  things  crawling,'  innmnerable. 

Living  things  both  small  and  great, 
^''Leviathan,''  which  thou  hast  made  to  play  with. 

dlOl'"  Possibly  the  direct  address  was  originally  used  throughout  this  ps. 

e  104'2  Probably  the  order  is  correct:  the  streams  and  the  vegetation. 

«104H  Cf.  Gen.  3"". 

b104"'  /.  c,  the  great  trees  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

•'104-'  As  in  Job  3!S",  the  beasts  look  to  God  as  the  ultimate  source  of  their  supply. 

'10423  Following  the  superior  Gk.  and  the  demands  of  the  context.  Ileb.,  riches.  This 
reading  is  due  to  a  slight  verbal  error. 

J 10425  Or_  gliditifi,  i.  e.,  all  kinds  of  fish  and  small  sea  life. 

k  10420  The  next  vs.  indicates  that  the  poet  is  still  describing  God's  creatures.  The  initial 
line,  there  yo  the  shipn,  appears  to  be  from  a  later  .scribe  who  associated  ships  with  the  sea. 
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GOD'S  WORKS  OF  CREATION 


'''These  all  wait  for  thee, 

That  tliou  mayest  give  them  their  food  in  due  season. 
^*Tliou  givest  to  them,  they  gather  it; 

Thou  opencst  tliy  hand,  they  are  well  satisfied. 
^^Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled; 

Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die.' 
3°Thou  sendcst  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created; 

And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  ground.™ 

'^Let  the  glory  of  Jehovah  endure  forever; 

Let  Jehovah  rejoice  in  his  works, 
^^Who  lookcth  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth, 

lie  toucheth  the  mountains,  and  they  smoke. 
^^I  will  sing  to  Jehovah  as  long  as  I  live; 

I  will  sing  i)raise  to  my  God  while  I  have  any  being. 
^^Lct  my  meditation  be  sweet  to  him; 

I  will  find  my  joy  in  Jehovah. 
^""Bless,  Jehovah,  O  my  soul." 


In  his 
care 
for  all 
created 
things 


May 
he  find 
pleasure 
in  hid 
creation 


II 

JEHOVAH'S  LOVING  PROVISIONS  FOR  MAN 
II  Sam.  2,  Pss.  36^-i2,  G5,  lW-'\  103,  139 


§  9G.     Jehovah's  Care  for  His  People,  I  Sam.  2 

I  Sam.  2  i^'My  heart  exulteth  in  Jehovah, 

My  horn''  is  exalted  through  my  God.** 
My  mouth  exulteth"  over  mine  enemies, 
I  rejoice  in  the  deliverance  thou  hast  wrought. 
^For"*  there  is  none  holy  like  Jehovah," 

1 104-'  A  scribe  familiar  with  Ecc.  has  added  and  return  to  the  dust. 

m  104'"'  I .  e.,  as  at  creation  thou  dost  cause  the  earth  to  be  covered  with  living  things. 

nioi3i-3J.  300  This  closing  refrain  was  probably  added  to  adapt  the  ps.  to  liturgical  use.  A 
Maccabean  scribe  has  also  added : 

Let  sinners  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth, 
A7id  let  the  wicked  be  no  more. 
These  lines  reflect  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  that  which  pervades  the  ps.  and  reveals  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Maccabean  age,  for  sinners  probably  refers  to  the  foes  of  the  Jews. 

§  96  Tliis  pocni  does  not  fit  in  the  mouth  of  Hannah,  for  it  is  a  national  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual ps.  A  later  editor  placed  it  in  the  Samuel  history  because  of  the  allusion  in  ^"^  to  "the 
barren  that  hath  borne  seven."  The  reference  does  not  apply  to  Hannah  but  is  rather  a  common 
Semitic  figure  of  prosperity.  The  reference  in  i"  is  apparently  to  a  messianic  king.  The  absence 
of  such  allusions  in  the  literature  following  the  deposition  of  Zerubbabel  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
second  temple  in  516  b.c.  and  the  prominence  of  those  hopes  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
favor  the  conclusion  that  this  ps.  comes  from  the  days  of  hopefulness  and  keen  expectancy  imme- 
diately following  the  stirring  sermons  of  Haggai  in  520  B.C.  On  the  other  hand,  the  references 
to  the  godly,  the  afflicted,  and  the  arrogant  point  to  a  date  nearer  the  middle  of  the  Persian  period. 
In  any  case  the  ps.  is  probably  post-exilic.  Its  style  is  simple  and  direct.  Its  faith  is  strong  and 
its  teachings  resemble  those  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Its  influence  on  the  Magnificat  is  obvious. 
Cf.  Lk.  l^-ss. 

»2i  Cf.,  for  the  same  figure,  Ps.  92">.     The  horn  was  the  symbol  of  the  power  to  accomplish. 

'>2'  So  Gk.,  Luc,  Lat.,  and  many  MSS.     Heb.,  in  Jehovah. 

"2'  Lit.,  is  enlarged.    Cf.  Is.  57'. 

d22  So  Gk.  and  Luc.     In  the  Heb.  the  for  has  been  transposed  to  the  second  line. 

e22  Following  the  text  suggested  by  the  Gk.  and  Luc,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
parallelism  and  metrical  structure.     Heb.,  for  there  is  none  beside  thee. 
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to  Je- 
hovah 


JEHOVAH'S  PROVISIONS  FOR  MAN 

There  is  none  righteous  like  our  God, 
And  there  is  no  Rock  beside  thee. 

Warn-  3J)q  j^^j^  g^  ^^  speaking  haughtily/ 

to  op-  Nor  let  arrogance  come  from  your  mouth, 

P°^"«  For  a  God  of  knowledge  is  Jehovah, 

And  by  him  actions  are  weighed.^ 
*The  bow  of  the  mighty  is  broken, 
But  the  weak''  are  girded  with  strength. 
^The  sated  hire  themselves  out  for  food, 
While  the  famished  cease  from  toil;' 
For  the  barren  hath  borne  seven. 
And  the  mother  of  many  mourneth. 

Jeho-  ^Jehovah  killcth  and  givcth  life, 

just  Bringeth  down  to  Sheol  and  bringeth  up. 

^  ^Jehovah  maketh  poor  and  maketli  rich, 

Bringeth  low  and  also  setteth  on  high, 
^He  raiseth  the  poor  from  the  dust. 
From  the  dunghill  he  raiseth  up  the  needy. 
He  maketh  them  sit  with  the  nobles  of  the  people. 
And  assigneth'  them  an  honorable  place.'' 

His  ^The  feet  of  his  godly  ones  will  he  guard,' 

for  hia  But  the  wicked  shall  perish  in  darkness, 

P^°P*®  For  by  strength  a  man  is  not  mighty. 

^"Jehovah  will  shatter  his  enemies,'" 
Upon  them  will  he  thunder  in  the  heavens. ■* 
Jehovali  will  judge  the  whole  earth;" 
He  will  give  strength  to  his  king. 
And  will  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed. 


'2'  So  Gk.  The  Hob.  has  an  unnecessary  repetition  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
regular  metrical  structure  of  the  poem. 

8  2'  The  standard  Heb.  text  is  probably  corrupt.  It  might  read,  And  evil  actions  are  not 
riiiht,  lit.,  adjusted  (to  the  standard).  The  marginal  reading  and  a  slightly  corrected  Heb.  text 
give  the  above  reading.  This  text  may  have  been  before  the  translators  of  Gk.  and  Luc,  which 
read,  a  God  who  weiyhelh  actions.     The  meaning  at  least  is  the  same. 

'■2''  Lit.,  those  who  stumble. 

'2'  Slightly  correcting  the  corrupt  Heb.     Gk.  and  Luc,  earth. 

i2'  I>it.,  causes  them  to  inherit. 

k28  The  lines: 

For  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  Jehovah's, 
And  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them, 

arc  not  found  in  the  Gk.  and  break  the  close  sequence  of  thought  between  the  preceding  line  and*. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  they  are  a  later  addition,  as  is  also  the  corresponding  Gk.  rendering, 

Granting  the  prayer  to  the  one  who  prays. 
And  blessing  the  righteous  with  years. 

The  latter  evidently  aimed  to  adapt  the  ps.  to  its  present  literary  setting. 

'2>  This  line  is  larking  in  the  Gk.  and  Luc.     It  may  also  be  a  later  addition. 

"'2'»  Correcting  tlic  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk. 

■■21"  Gk.,  //(,'  hath  gone  up  into  the  heavens  and  thundered.  A  possible  correction  of  the  text 
reads.  The  Almighty  in  heaven  will  destroy  them. 

»2"'  Lit.,  ends  of  the  earth. 
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JEHOVAH'S  LOVE  AND  GOODNESS 


§  97.     Jehovah's  Boundless  Love  and  Goodness,  Ps.  30^'^ 

Ps.  36  ''Thy  lovingkindncss,  O  Jehovah,  is  in  tlie  heavens, 
Thy  faithfuhiess  reachetli  to  the  skies, p 
^Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  mighty  mountains,'' 
Thy  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep. 
Thou  preservest  man  and  beast.'' 

How  precious  is  thy  lovingkindncss,  O  God  ! 

And  men  trust  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 
*They  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  rich  things  of  tliy  house,^ 

And  thou  makest  them  drink  of  thy  river  of  delights; 
^For  with  tliee  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

And  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light. 

^"0  continue  thy  lovingkindncss  to  those  who  know  thee, 
And  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart. 

^'Lct  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against  me, 
And  let  not  the  hand  of  transgressors  drive  me  forth. 

^-There  have  the  workers  of  iniquity  fallen. 
They  are  cast  down  and  are  unable  to  arise. 


Hia 
good- 
ness 
and 
justice 


Hia 

boun- 
tiful 
provi- 
sion for 


Prayer 
that  it 
may 
con- 
tinue 
to  those 
who 
trust 
him 


§  98.     Jehovah's  Goodness  Revealed  in  His  Mercy  to  Man  and  in  His  Plen- 
teous Provision  for  His  Needs,  Ps.  65 


Ps.  65  ^A  song  of  praise  is  befitting*  for  thee,  O  Jehovah,"  in  Zion, 
And  to  thee  shall  the  vow  be  paid,  ^O  thou  hearer  of  prayer. 
All  flesh  shall  come  to  thee  ^on  account  of  their  sins; 


Man's 
grati- 
tude 
due  for 

Yea,  though  our  transgressions  have  been  too  great  for  us,''  thou,  indeed,    forgive- 

wilt  forgive  them.  ^^j 

^Happy  is  the  man  whom  thou  choosest  and  bringest  near  to  dwell  in  thy    favor 
courts ! 

We  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  the  holiness  of  thy 
temple. 

§  97  Two  very  different  themes  are  treated  in  Ps.  3G.  In  '-'  is  found  a  wisdom  ps.  describing 
the  thoroughly  bad  man.  Cf.  §  181.  Possibly  a  later  editor  combined  the  two  in  order  to  bring 
into  clear  contrast  Jehovah's  goodness  and  man's  perversencss.  The  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
thanksgiving  expressed  in  *'  points  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period,  when  Nehemiah'a 
work  had  brought  prosperity  to  the  Jewish  community.     Possibly  '■-  is  a  later  Maccabean  addition. 

p305  This  vs.  is  quoted  in  S?'"  and  echoed  in  108^. 

i3G'  Lit.,  mounUiiiis  of  El. 

'36^  The  Heb.  adds  Jehuvah,  but  it  destroys  the  regular  metre  of  the  vs.  and  is  superfluous. 
Possibly  this  line  is  secondary. 

»36*  Lit.,  the  fatness  of  thy  house,  as  in  23'  and  elsewhere  in  the  pss.,  the  faithful  are  thought 
of  as  the  guests  of  Jehovah.  The  river  of  delifjhl  or  pleasures  is  evidently  the  river  of  Eden.  Ezek. 
47'-'  and  Zech.  14'  picture  a  life-gi\dng  stream  issuing  from  the  temple. 

§  98  The  symmetry  of  this  beautiful  ps.  has  been  obscured  by  the  vs.  division  to  which  it  was 
subjected  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  written  in  the  emotional  five-beat  measure  by  a  poet  who, 
like  the  author  of  Ps.  23,  was  keenly  appreciative  of  the  privilege  of  worshipping  in  Jehovah's 
temple.  Song  service  and  vows  are  regarded  by  men  as  the  gifts  most  plea.sing  to  God.  The  figure 
of  the  earth  watered  by  irrigation,  in  '• '",  suggests  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  agricultural  methods 
of  either  Babylonia  or  Egypt.  The  universal  outlook  in  ■  also  points  to  a  post-exilic  date.  Vs.  ' 
contains  echoes  of  the  II  Is.  The  background  of  the  ps.  is  bright  and  hopeful.  It  comes  either 
from  the  latter  p.art  of  the  Persian  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  Gk.  period. 

«r).5'  Lit.,  is  lik-e  to  thee,_  i.  e.,  befits. 

u65>  Heb.,  God;  Viut  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  a  later  editor. 

v653  SoGk.     Heb., /or  me. 
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^By  terrible  tilings  thou  answerest  us  in  righteousness,  O  God  of  our  salva- 
tion ; 
Thou  that  art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  of  the  coast  lands'' 

and  the  distant  peoj)le, 
•^Wlio  estahlisheth  tlie  mountains  by  his  strength,  being  girded  with  might, 
"Who  stilleth  the  roaring  of  the  seas,''  the  roaring  of  their  waves. 
*They  also  who  dwell  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  fear  thy  signs. 
The  outgoings^  of  the  morning  and  evening  smg  joyously  of  thee.^ 

^Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it,  thou  greatly  enrichest  it, 
AVith  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water,  thou  providest  their  grain. 
For  so  thou,  O  Jehovah,"  dost  prepare  it,  ^"saturating  its  furrows. 
Thou  settlest  its  ridges,  making  it  soft  with  showers. 
Thou  blessest  its  growth,  thou  "crownest  the  year  with**  thy  goodness. 
And  thy  paths  drip  with  fatness;  ^Hhe  pastures  of  the  wilderness  drip. 
And  the  hills  are  girded  with  joy;  i^they  are  clothed  with  lambs ;"= 
The  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  grain;  they  rejoice  and  they  sing. 

§  99.     The  Blessedness  of  Jehovah's  People,  Ps.  144'=-i5 

Ps.  144  i^Our*^  sons  are  like  saplings  in  the  full  strength  of  their  youth; 
Our  daughters  are  as  corner  pillars,  fitly  carved  for  a  palace. 

"Our  garners  are  full,  affording  all  kinds  of  store, 

Our  sheep  are  bringing  forth  thousands,  ten  thousands  m  our  fields, 
"Our  cattle  are  with  young,  there  are  no  miscarriages. 

There  are  no  goings  forth  to  war  nor  outcries  in  our  streets. 

^^Happy  the  people  when  they  have  it  so ! 
Happy  the  people,  when  Jehovah  is  their  God ! 


§  100.    Jehovah's  Superlative  Goodness  to  Man,  Ps.  103 

Ps.  103  ^Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul. 

And  all  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 

"G.'Ss  Revising  the  text  with  Wellhausen. 

»  G.5'  A  scribe  has  added  the  clause,  ayul  the  tumult  of  the  peoples.     It  or  the  preceding  clause 
is  seconilary,  for  together  they  destroy  the  metre  and  the  figure. 

y()5i*  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  song  services  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

'6.5'  Restoring  the  last  part  of  this  line  as  the  parallelism  suggests.     The  thought  appears 
to  be  that  all  peoples,  cast  and  west,  unite  in  Jehovah's  prai.se. 

»6.5'  Adding  Jehovah,  required  to  complete  the  mea.«ure. 

bGo'"  Supplying  the  ivith  required  in  English  to  bring  out  the  logical  meaning.     The  figure 
of  irrigated  fields  runs  through  '■  '". 

"B.^'^  A  scribe  has  added  the  flock. 
§  99  This   supplement   to  the  prayer  in  144'-"  has    no   connection  with  its  context  and  is, 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  a  fragment  from  an  independent  ps.     It  breathes  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  the  Maceabean  period. 

d  144"  A  scribe  has  added,  in  order  to  connect  this  ps.  with  the  preceding,  the  relative  which. 
§  100  This  ps.  comes  from  the  school  of  the  wise.  It  is  a  meditation  as  well  as  a  prayer  of 
adoration.  Its  appreciation  of  .Jehovah's  character  and  attitude  toward  men,  its  childlike,  filial 
trust,  and  its  faith  in  his  universal  kingdom  and  rule  all  connect  it  closely  with  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Here  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  M.aster  Buildi'r  of  Nazareth  was  reared,  and  here  is 
the  heart  of  that  universal  me.ssage  which  made  him  the  Saviour  of  men.  The  dependence  upon 
Jer.,  II  Is.,  and  Ps.  9I)'''  6,  ttie  Aram,  words,  the  didactic  note,  and  the  hopeful  yet  not  arrogant 
spirit  of  the  ps.  indicate  that  it  probably  como.s  from  the  Gk.  period. 
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^Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul, 

And  forgot  not  all  his  benefits, 
^Who  forgiveth"  all  thine  iniquities, 

Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases, 
••Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  the  grave,' 

Who  crownetli  thee  witli  lovingkindness  and  tender  mercies, 
^Who  satisfieth  thy  moulli'^  with  good  things, 

So  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's.** 


^Jehovah  is  a  doer  of  righteous  acts. 
And  of  judgment'  for  all  who  are  oppressed. 

^He  kept  making  known  his  ways  to  Moses, 
His  deeds  to  the  children  of  Israel. 


Hia 

right- 
eous 
judg- 
menta 


^Jehovah  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
Slow  to  anger  and  abundant  in  mercy. 

^He  doth  not  always  strive; 
Nor  doth  he  restrain  his  anger  forever. 


His 

long 
suffer- 
ing 


^"He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our  sins. 
Nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities. 

^^For  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth, 
So  great  is  his  lovingkindness  toward  those  who  fear  him. 

^^As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 
So  far  doth  he  remove  our  transgressions  from  us. 


His 

mercy 
in  for- 
giving 
sin 


^^Like  as  a  father'  pitieth  his  children. 
So  Jehovah  pitieth  those  who  fear  him. 

^^For  he,  indeed,  knoweth  our  frame; 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.'' 


His 

fatherly 
pity 


^Trail  man — his  days  are  as  grass; 

As  a  blossom  of  the  field,  so  he  blossometh;' 
^"For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone; 

And  the  place  thereof  knoweth  it  no  more.™ 
^"But  the  lovingkindness  of  Jehovah  is  everlasting," 

And  his  righteousness  to  children's  children, 
^*To  those  who  faithfully  keep  his  covenant. 

And  remember  his  precepts  to  do  them. 

I'  103'  Lit.,  makelh  light  of,  tonseth  aside. 

no.ii  I.  e.,  from  death;  lit.,  the  Pit. 

8  1035  Gk.  and  Lat.,  thy  desire.     Late  Jewish  rendering,  mouth. 

h  1035  Cf.,  for  this  figure,  Is.  403'. 

'  103s  Lit.,  judfjmenls. 

>  10313  For  the  further  use  of  the  figure  of  father,  cf.  E.x.  4-2.  23,  Hos.  11'-*. 

k  103'*  I .  e.,  that  we  are  made  of  dust.  Gen.  2'. 

1 103's  With  Briggs,  bringing  out  the  assonance  of  the  Heb. 

m  10319  Taken  from  Job  7'°. 

nlOS"  A  scribe  has  added  in  the  Heb.,  from  ",  to  those  who  fear  him.  The  same  scribe  pos- 
sibly added  '",  for  it  lacks  the  metrical  symmetry  of  the  rest  of  the  ps.  and  limits  the  universahty 
of  the  pas.sage.  It  also  defines  piety  in  the  restricted,  late  priestly  sense.  V.ss.  '^  "■  are  the  immediate 
logical  sequel  of  ".  The  same  scribe  has  added  Jehovah  at  the  beginning  of  ",  although  it  destroys 
the  metrical  symmetry  of  the  line  and  was  made  necessary  only  by  the  insertion  of  '^. 
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JEHOVAH'S  PROVISIONS  FOR  IVIAN 

^^He  hath  established  his  throne  in  the  heavens; 

And  his  (h)minion  ruleth  over  all. 
'^"Blcss  Jehovah,  ye,  his  angels. 

Ye  mighty  in  strength"  who  do  his  word.P 
^'Bless  Jehovah,  all  yc  his  hosts. 

Ye  ministers  of  his,  who  do  his  pleasure. 
^Bless  Jehovah,  all  ye  his  works, 

In  all  places  of  his  dominion; 

Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul. 

§  101.     God's  Omniscience  and  Immanence,  Ps.  139 

Ps.  139  'O  Jehovah,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me, 
^Thou  knowest  my  sitting  down  and  mine  uprising. 

Thou  readest  my  thoughf  afar  off. 
^Thou  determinest"^  my  path  and  my  lying  down, 

Thou  art  acquainttHl  with  all  my  ways. 
^Verily  there  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue 

But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  knowest  well ! 
^Behind  and  before  thou  dost  enfold^  me. 

Over  me  thou  hast  laid  thy  hand. 
*Such'  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me; 

It  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  to  it. 

'WHiither  can  I  go  from  thy  spirit. 
Or  whither  can  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 
^If  I  ascend  up  into  the  heaven,  thou  art  there," 
If  I  make  Sheol  my  bed,^  lo,  thou  art  there; 
^Should  I  take  the  w  ings  of  the  morning,^ 
Should  I  dwell  at  the  end  of  the  sea, 
^°Even  there  thy  hand  would  grasp"  me. 

Thy  right  hand  would  hold  me  fast. 
"If  I  say,  '  Surely  the  darkness  w-ill  hide^  me. 


O1032"  I.  e.,  the  angels. 

p  103-0  go  Syr      Ileb.  adds  oiwig  heed  to  the  voice  of  his  word. 

§  101  This  ps.  is  a  majestic  monologue  addressed  to  Jehovah.  Its  originality  and  depth  of 
thought  give  it  a  unique  place  among  Israel's  lyrics.  The  famous  Jewish  commentator,  Aben 
Ezra,  called  it  the  crown  of  the  Psalter.  Nowhere  in  the  O.T.  is  the  omniscience  and  immanence 
and  unceasing  care  of  God  set  forth  more  nobly.  Amos,  in  Q--*,  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  to  de- 
clare that  .Jehovah's  rule  extended  throughout  the  universe.  In  ""  there  are  traces  of  the  Gk. 
scientific  spirit.  Unfortunately,  the  text  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ps.  is  uncertain,  owing  to  scribal 
errors.  Possibly  "-^^  are  later  additions.  The  ps.  is  individual.  It  probably  comes  from  the 
Gk.  period  and  shows  the  influence  of  the  thought  of  the  wise. 

1  1392  Following  the  reading  of  certain  MSS.  and  the  demands  of  the  context.  Another 
possible  reading  is  friend.t,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the  parallelism. 

■•139'  Or  seorchest  out. 

•1395  The  Heb.  word  also  may  mean  beset.  The  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.  have  a  text  meaning 
to  form.     The  context  implies  watchful  care,  not  an  antagonistic  attitude. 

'139'  Gk.  and  Syr.,  thy  knowledi/e. 

"  139'  For  the  same  idea,  cf.  Am.  9^. 

V  139'  Lit.,  spread  out  Sheol,  i.  e.,  the  lower  world. 

»  139»  Gk.  and  Syr.,  my  winns  to  the  dawn.  At  any  rate  the  antithesis  is  between  the  East, 
represented  by  dawn,  and  the  West,  represented  by  the  far-extending  sea. 

«  I391"  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.,  which  re.ads,  lead. 

» 139"  The  mcaoint:  of  the  Ileb.  verb  is  not  certain. 
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GOD'S  OMNISCIENCE 

And  the  night  cast  its  curtain  about  me,' 
'^Even  the  darkness,  for  thee,  is  not  dark,'' 
But  the  night  shineth  as  the  day.'' 

"For  it  is  thou  who  didst  form  my  reins,  Hia 

Thou  screencdst  me  in  tl)e  woml)  of  my  mother,  tion  of 

"Thou''  hast  made  me"  mysteriously  and  wonderfully,  ^^^^^ 

Thou  knowest  my  soul'^  right  well. 
^^My  frame  was  not  hid  from  thee 

At  the  time  when  I  was  made  in  secret,^ 

And  wrought  in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 


^^All  mine  days'  thine  eyes  did  see,  Hia 

And  in  thy  book  they  were  all  inscribed,  cience 

Even  the  days  that  were  pre-ordained  for  me. 

When  as  yet  none  of  them  were  mine.^ 
^'How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts,''  O  God ! 

How  great  is  the  sum  of  them  all !' 
**If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand; 

When  I  awake  I  am  still  with  thee.' 

^'0  that  thou  wouldst  slay  the  wicked,  O  God  !  Protes- 

Depart  from  me  therefore,  ye  bloody  men ;  of  com- 

2°For  they  speak  against  thee  with  wicked  intent,  Foyaity 

And  thine  enemies  take  thy  name  in  vain.  to  him 

21D0  I  not  hate  them,  O  Jehovah,  who  hate  thee?'' 

And  do  I  not  loath  those  who  rise  up  against  thee  ? 
^I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred. 

They  have  become  to  me  mine  enemies. 
^^Seareh  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart. 

Try  me,  and  know  my  secrets, 
2^And  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me. 

And  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

« 139'-  Or,  is  not  too  dark  for  thee.     AmRV,  hidcth  not  from  thee. 

«  13912  A  scribe  has  added  in  the  Heb.  the  explanatory  note,  as  the  darkness  as  the  light.  The 
Gk.  substitutes  this  for  the  preceding  couplet. 

b  139"  A  scribe  has  prefixed  to  this  line  I  praise  thee  for,  which  destroys  its  logical  and  met- 
rical unity. 

"139'*  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.     Heb.,  I  am  made.     It  also  adds  thy  works. 

d  139'*  A  more  literal  but  leas  metrical  translation  would  be  me,  for  the  Heb.  word  is  here 
used  as  a  reflexive  pronoun,  as  frequently. 

c  139'5  Pos.sibly  this  line  is  secondary.     It  introduces  an  idea  alien  to  Heb.  thought. 

'139"'  This  vs.  is  doubtful.  The  Heb.  is  usually  translated  unformed  substance  or  embryo. 
This  translation  fits  the  immediate  context  but  is  not  supported  by  the  following  verb  and  pro- 
nominal suffix  which  are  plural.  The  Heb.  word  is  probably  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  two  Heb. 
words  meaning  all  my  days.     At  best  the  translation  of  the  vs.  is  uncertain. 

gl.39'«  Connecting  the  words  to  me  or  mine  with  the  preceding  line,  as  the  metre  requires. 

tlSQ"  Again,  as  in  2,  slightly  revising  the  Heb.,  which  reads,  thy  friends,  but  makes  little 

il39i'  Lit.,  heads  of  them.  The  author  probably  had  in  mind  the  totals.  Cf.  Ps.  119'6o, 
The  sum  of  thy  word  V.s  truth,  or  Ex.  30'-. 

i  139"  This  is  scarcely  an  a.ssertion  of  the  belief  in  personal  immortality,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  regarded,  but  of  the  conviction  that,  awake  or  asleep,  Jehovah's  care  is  ever  about  his  children. 

It  1392'  Contrary  to  our  more  enlightened  thought,  the  later  Jews  regarded  hatred  of  Jehovah's 
enemies  a3  a  positive  virtue. 
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THE  ASSURANCE  OF  JEHOVAH'S  PROTECTION 

Pss.  42,  43,  63,  2T-\  46,  3,  4,  11,  56,  16,  102^'^-^-  ^*-^\  23,  40i-",  62,  121,  130, 

131,  Hab.  3 

§  102.     The  Longing  That  God  Alone  Can  Satisfy,  Pss.  42,  43 

Ps.  42  'As  the  hart  pantcth  after  the  water  Ijrooks," 

So  my  soul  longeth  for  thee,  O  Jehovah,*' 
^My  soul  thirsteth  for  Jehovah,  for  the  living  God." 

When  shall  I  come  and  appear  l)efore  Jehovah  ?'' 
^iNIy  tears  are  my  food  day  and  night. 

While  they''  continually  say  to  me,  'Wliere  is  thy  God.'*' 

*These  things  I  remember  and  I  pour  out  my  soul  within  me; 
How  I  passed  on  with  the  multitude  and  led  them  slowly  to  Jeho- 
vah's house. 
With  joyful  sound  and  praise,  a  multitude  in  festal  march.' 

*Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ? 
Why  art  thou  disquieted'^  within  me  ? 
Wait  thou  for  Jehovah,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him, 
Who  is  the  salvation  of  my''  countenance  ^and  my  God. 


My  soul  is  cast  down  within  me,  therefore  I  remember  thee. 
From  the  land  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hermons  and  Mount  Mizar." 

§  102  Pss.  42  and  43  were  originally  one  hymn,  for,  unlike  the  pss.  which  precede  and  fol- 
low, it  has  no  superscription,  and  the  same  refrain,  found  in  425.  "  and  in  43^,  binds  the  whole 
tonethcr.  This  hymn  was  evidently  written  by  an  exile  who  had  been  banished  from  Jerusalem 
and  apparently  had  found  refuse  in  the  upper  Jordan  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon.  As  king 
or  high  priest  or  Lovito,  he  h:id  participated  prominently  in  the  temple  service,  42*.  Exiled  among 
the  heathen,  he  was  compelled  daily  to  face  the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  '".  His  chief  lament,  how- 
ever, was  that  he  was  unable  to  share  in  the  worship  of  the  temple;  but  his  faith  enabled  him  to 
rise  above  his  sorrows  and  to  cherish  the  unwavering  hope  that  he  would  yet  be  restored  to  Jeru- 
salem, 42".  Certain  rnodern  commentators,  e.  o.,  Duhm,  identify  the  poet  with  the  high  priest 
Onias  III,  who  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  Scopas,  commander  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  The 
man  of  deceit  in  43'  is  identified  with  Simon  or  the  traitorous  Ja.son.  While  this  identification  is 
possible,  it  is  probable,  in  view  of  the  clo.so  paralleli-sm  between  this  ps.  and  63,  that  the  author 
was  a  high  priest  or  Levite  banished  from  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  Jehoiachin  (.597  B.C.)  was 

•42'  /.  e.,  the  Eastern  wadies,  in  which  the  water  disappears  in  the  late  spring  and  runs 
underground,  only  occasionally  emerging  to  slake  the  thirst  of  man  and  beast. 

''421  So  Syr.  and  Targ.  A  later  editor  has  systematically  changed  the  original  Jehovah  to 
Elohim  (God)  throughout  this  and  the  following  group  of  pss.  In  the  translation  which  follows 
the  original  has  been  restored. 

"  422  Or,  God  of  mil  life. 

''42'  Correcting  the  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Syr.  and  Targ. 

•42'  So  Syr.  and  certain  other  MSS.  and  the  parallel  in  '".  The  Heb.  has  lost  the  pro- 
nominal suffix. 

'42*  This  and  the  following  line  has  possibly  suffered  in  transmission.  The  Gk.  and  Syr. 
have  a  somewhat  different  rendering,  but  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  solemn  march  on  the  great 
festal  days. 

k42'  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  Sym.,  and  the  similar  refrain  in  "  and  43*. 

■142'  Again  restoring  the  corrupt  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  subsequent  parallels. 

'428  xhe  p.salmist  had  evidently  found  refuge  in  the  upper  Jordan  valley  near  Mount 
Hermon.  Mizar,  which  means  Uttle,  was  probably  the  designation  of  one  of  the  lesser  peaks  near 
Mount  Hermon. 
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^Deep  callcth  unto  deep  at  the  sound  of  thy  cataracts;' 
Thy  breakers  and  thy  billows  have  all  passed  over  me.'' 

'I  say  to  God,  my  Rock,  Wliy  hast  thou  forgotten  me ? 
Why  must  I  go  about  mourning  under  the  oppression  of  mine  enemy  ? 
^"While  there  is  a  shattering  in  my  bones,  my  adversaries  deride  me? 
While  they  say  to  me  all  the  day  long,  'Where  is  thy  God?' 


Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul. 

And  why  art  thou  disquieted  witliin  me? 

Wait  thou  for  Jehovah,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him, 

Who  is  the  salvation  of  my  countenance  and  my  God. 


Refrain 


43  *  Judge  me,  and  plead  my  cause  against  an  unkind  people; 
From  the  man  of  deceit  and  wickedness  do  thou  deliver  me,  O  Jehovah;' 
^For  thou,  O  God  of  my  refuge,  why  dost  thou  reject  me  ? 
Why  must  I  go  about  mourning  under  the  oppression  of  mine  enemy? 
^Oli  send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truth;  they,  indeed,  will  lead  me."" 
Let  them  bring  me  to  the  mount  of  thy  holiness,  to  the  place  where  thou 

dwellest; 
l\nd  I  will  come  unto  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  to  the  God  of  my  rejoicing;" 
I  will  exult  and  praise  thee  with  the  lyre,  O  Jehovah  my  God. 


'Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul. 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Wait  thou  for  Jehovah,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him, 
Who  is  the  salvation  of  my  countenance  and  my  God. 


Refrain 


§  103.     An  Exile's  Longing  and  Confidence  in  God,  Ps.  63 

Ps.  63  ^0  Jehovah,  thou  art  my  God;  earnestly  I  seek  thee;" 
For  thee  my  soul  thirsteth, 

carried  into  captivity.  The  pa.  pulsates  with  deep  emotion.  It  was  written  by  a  lover  of  God 
and  of  his  worship  and  abounds  in  original  and  powerful  ideas  and  figures  of  speech.  The  mea- 
sure, under  the  stress  of  feeling,  rises  at  times  from  the  prevailing  three-beat  to  the  four  and,  in  the 
concluding  section,  to  the  five-beat  measure. 

J  42'  A  reference  to  the  rushing  streams  which  break  out  from  the  rock  on  the  southern  side 
of  Mount  Hermon.  .     ,       ,. 

i'42'  A  scribe  has  added  the  following  lines,  which  introduce  a  thought  entirely  alien  to  the 
context  and  lacking  the  regular  metrical  form  that  characterizes  the  ps.: 
By  day  Jehovah  commandeth  his  lovingkindness, 
And  by  night  his  sono  is  with  me. 
My  prayer  is  to  the  God  of  my  life. 
'43>  Transferring  the  word  Jehovah,  Heb.,  God,  from  the  first  line,  where  it  destroys  the 
metre,  to  the  second  line,  where  it  completes  it.  .   .     i 

"43'  Possibly  certain  MSS.,  which  read,  comfort  me,  have  retained  the  origmal. 
■>43<  Following  one  MS.,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  context,  and  readmg  the  followmg 
verb  as  the  first  pers.  sing,  rather  than  the  imperfect.     The  Heb.  text  has  evidently  been  corrupted 
at  this  point.  .  .  ,  .      ■ 

§  103  In  point  of  view  this  ps.  is  closely  related  to  42,  43.  The  author  has  participated  in  the 
jovous  worship  of  the  temple  and  now  yearns  passionately  for  a  renewal  of  the  same  privilege. 
His  faith  in  God,  however,  is  undaunted  by  his  enforced  exile  or  by  the  foes  who  seek  his  life. 
He  feels  the  divine  presence  guarding  him  and  upholding  him  wherever  he  may  be.     The  intro- 


<>63i  The  first  line  of  this  PS-.  as  frequently  in  three-beat  pss.,  begins  with  an  impressive 
four-beat  line. 
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of  the 
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tuary 
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For  thee  my  flesh  longeth, 
As  a  parched  land  faintelh  for  water.P 
*As  thee  I  beheld  in  the  sanctuar3',i 
Seeing  thy  power  and  thy  glory. 


Praise 
of  Je- 
hovah's 
good- 
ness 


^Because  thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  life. 
My  lips  will  ever  praise  thee. 
^So  will  I  bless  thee  while  I  live, 
I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name. 
^I''  shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,^ 
And  my  mouth*  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips. 


God's 
abiding 
pres- 
ence 


*Verily"  I  remember  thee  upon  my  couch. 
On  thee  I  meditate  in  the  night  watches, 

"For  thou  hast  been  to  me  a  help, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I  rejoice. 

^My  soul  cleaveth  close^  to  thee; 
Thy  right  hand  taketh  hold  of  me. 


Fate 
of  the 
pur- 
suers 


®And  those  who  seek  to  destroy^  my  life 
Shall  go  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 

^''They  shall  be  delivered  to  the  power  of  the  sword. 
They  shall  become  a  portion  for  jackals; 

*^But  the  king  will  rejoice  in  Jehovah; 
Everyone  that  sweareth  by  him  will  glory.'^ 


Trust 
in  Je- 
hovah 
in  the 
hour  of 
peril 


§  104.    Confidence  in  Jehovah's  Protection,  Ps.  27* -• 

Ps.  37  ^Jehovah  is  my  life  and  my  salvation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ? 
Jehovah  is  the  refuge  of  my  life;  whom  shall  I  dread .'' 

duction  of  the  king  in  the  last  vs.  presents  a  difficult  problem.  Is  the  entire  ps.  the  prayer  of  a 
royal  exile  like  Jchoiachin?  Possibly,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  uttered  by  a  con- 
temporary and  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  exiled  king  and  that  it  comes  from  the  early  part  of  the 
Bab.  period.  Vss.  '-"  have  been  regarded  by  certain  scholars  as  a  later  addition,  but  the  reference 
is  clearly  to  a  Ileb.  king,  and  it  ill  fits  either  of  the  Mac.  rulers  who  a.ssumed  that  title.  These  vss. 
have  the  same  measured  beat  and  the  regular  six-hnc  structure  that  characterize  the  preceding 
strophes  of  this  poem.  They  also  constitute  a  natural  ending  to  this  impassioned  hymn  of  adora- 
tion and  trust. 

p63i  The  present  Hcb.  reads,  In  a  dry  and  xoeary  land  where  no  water  is.  This  makes  little 
sense  and  is  not  in  accord  with  the  hopeful  spirit  of  the  ps.  Evidently  the  line  has  suffered  in 
transmission.  The  above  rendering  is  based  on  a  conservative  revision  of  the  text.  Briggs  trans- 
lates, as  a  dry  land  it  faints  for  thee;   Duhm,  as  a  dry,  waterless  land. 

1632  Recalling  the  joy  that  he  had  in  beholding  the  public  worship  in  the  temple  and,  like 
Isaiah  (Is.  6),  perceiving  the  divine  reality  symbolized  by  that  worship. 

'63'  Lit.,  my  .sow/. 

■635  Possibly /afne.s.'!,  which  destroys  the  metrical  symmetry  of  this  line,  is  secondary. 

'63'  Mouth  is  not  found  in  the  Gk.  and  may  be  an  addition. 

"65'  Or,  when. 

'63'  Lit.,  cleaveth  after  thee. 

"63'  Heb.,  to  destroy  it. 

»63'i  A  scribe  has  apparently  added  the  explanatory  gloss.  For  the  mouth  of  those  who  speak 
lies  shall  be  stopped. 

§  104  Commentators  are  generally  agreed  that  Ps.  27  contains  two  independent  poems. 
The  first  has  the  five-beat  measure  and  is  uttered  either  by  the  community  or  by  its  leader.  The 
other,  '-",  cf.  §  158,  is  in  the  three-beat  measure  and  was  written  by  a  private  person.  The  invin- 
cible faith  which  this  ps.  exprcasca  is  timeless.     Its  thought  is  related  on  the  one  side  to  42,  43, 
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CONFIDENCE  IN  DRINE  PROTECTION 

^Whenever  cvil-doors  come  upon  mo  to  (k'voiir  my  flesh. 
They  who  are  mine  adversaries  and  my  foes,  they  stumble  and  fall. 

^Though  a  host  should  encamp  against  me,  mine  heart  will  not  fear. 
Though  war  should  be  declared  against  me,  I  will  still  be  confident. 


Protec- 
tion 


*One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah,  that  will  I  seek  i^ 

That  I  may  have  a  vision  of  the  beauty  of  Jehovah,  and  tliat  I  may  inquire   and 

in  his  temple. 
^Verily  he  will  hide  me  in  his"  covert,  in  the  day  of  trouble; 

He  will  conceal  me  in  the  secret  of  his  tent,  he  will  set  me  upon  a  rock. 
"And  now  he  will  lift  up  my  head"  above  mine  enemies  around  about  me. 

And  I  will  offer  in  his  tabernacle  sacrifices  with  loud  rejoicing; 

I  will  sing,  yea,  praises  I  will  sing  to  Jehovah ! 


glad 
service 
in  his 
temple 


§  105.    Jehovah  the  Refuge  of  His  People,  Ps.  46 

Ps.  46  ^Jehovah^  is  ours,  a  refuge  and  a  stronghold ; 
A  help  easily  found""  in  a  time  of  trouble. 
^Therefore  we  fear  not,  though  the  earth  be  moved ,'' 


Jeho- 
vah's 
care 
for  his 
people 


and  65,  in  its  passionate  longing  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  other  to  40,  in  its  atmos- 
phere of  turmoil  and  its  dauntless  confidence  in  Jehovah's  power  to  deliver.  It  may  be  one  of 
th(;  few  hymns  that  have  come  down  from  the  pre-exilic  temple,  but  more  probably  it  was  written 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Persian  period. 

y  27''  A  marginal  note  based  on  ^  and  23^  has  been  introduced  by  scribes  to  explain  this  vs. 
It  is  impossible  to  construe  it  syntactically  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  context.  It  reads, 
I  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  all  the  days  of  mij  life. 

2  27^  Following  certain  versions  and  the  demands  of  the  context. 

»27^  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.     Heb.,  my  head  shall  be  lifted  up. 

§  105  This  is  one  of  the  great  pss.  of  the  Psalter.  It  is  immortalized  in  Luther's  Ein  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott.  It  is  unsurpassed  in  the  majesty  of  its  diction  and  the  breadth  of  its  outlook. 
At  the  same  time  its  thought  is  as  simple  as  the  faith  which  it  expresses  is  strong.  Its  structure  is 
exceedingly  artistic  and  well  balanced.  It  consists  of  three  stanzas  of  six  lines,  each  concluding 
with  the  stirring  refrain: 

Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us, 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 
Probably  through  a  scribal  error  it  has  been  omitted  after  3.  The  figure  in  the  opening  stanza 
is  that  of  earthquake  and  flood.  In  ^  there  is  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  overwhelming  flood 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  The  second  stanza  develops  the  thought  that  in  the  midst  of  this  wave  of 
ruin  and  chaos  Jerusalem,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Most  High,  stands  unmoved,  because  Jehovah, 
who  rules  over  all  nature,  has  taken  up  his  abode  within  her.  The  third  stanza  presents  a  glorious 
picture  of  the  period  when  war  should  cease  and  Jehovah's  rule  should  be  established  throughout 
all  the  world.  The  breadth  of  outlook  suggests  the  teachings  of  the  II  Is.  Cf.  especially  40-48. 
The  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  instruments  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  universal 
peace  recall  such  late  exilic  passages  as  Is.  Q*  and  ll'io.  The  expectation  that  Jehovah's  rule 
would  bo  established  throughout  all  the  world  allies  it  with  the  post-exilic  predictions  found  in 
Zech.  3,  8,  Mic.  4'-',  and  Pss.  96-100.  The  immediate  background  of  this  ps.  is  evidently  a 
period  of  great  world  changes.  Not  one  nation,  but  many  nations,  figure  in  the  drama  of  history 
to  which  it  alludes.  It  is  also  a  period  when  a  new  sense  of  confidence  and  security  has  come  to 
Jehovah's  people.  Certain  scholars  in  the  past  have  identified  the  political  situation  with  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  about  690  B.C.  The  psalmist  may  have  had  in  mind 
this  incident  in  Israel's  early  history,  but  not  one  but  many  hostile  nations  figure  on  the  broad 
horizon  which  he  contemplated.  Briggs  (Pss.,  I,  393-4)  identifies  it  with  the  days  of  the  Scythian 
invasion  early  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  But  the  missionary  ideals  and  the  broad  outlook  of  the  psalm- 
ist point,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  to  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  period.  Two  periods  in  Israel's  history 
fully  satisfy  the  implications  and  literary  relationships  of  this  ps.  One  is  that  which  began  in  545 
with  the  conquest  of  southwestern  Asia  by  Cyrus  and  ended  with  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
rule  of  Darius  about  51 S  n.c.  It  was  pre-eminently  a  period  when  nations  rnqed  ami  kingdoms 
tottered.  From  the  contemporary  writings  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  we  know  that  the  hopes  that 
Jehovah  would  speedily  establish  his  universal  kingdom  rose  high  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews.     This 


'>46'  Heb.  God,  due  to  the  revision  of  a  later  scribe. 

"46'   Lit.,  found  erceedingly. 

die*  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  text,  which  is  obviously  corrupt. 
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And  though  the  mountains  totter  into  the  heart  of  tlic  sea; 

Though  its  waves®  roar;  ^its  waters  foam, 

Though  mountains  do  shake  with  the  swelling  of  its  ^flood,' 


Refrain 


Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us. 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.^ 


His 

provi- 
sions 
for  the 
needs 
of  his 
holy 
city 


His  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  Jehovah, 
The  holy  dwelling  place  of  the  Most  High. 
^Jehovah  Ls  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  cannot  totter; 
Jehovah  will  help  her  at  the  turn  of  the  morn.'' 
^Nations  raged,  kingdoms  tottered. 
When  he  uttered  his  voice  the  earth  melted. 


Refrain 


^Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us. 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 


His 

over- 
throw 
of  hos- 
tile 
nations 


*Come,  contemplate  the  works  of  Jehovah.' 

^He  is  about  to  make  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 

The  bow  he  breaketh,  and  the  spear  he  shattereth; 

Yea,  he  burnetii  the  chariots  with  fire.' 
^°Be  still,  and  know  that  it  is  I,  Jehovah, 

Exalted  among  the  nations,  exalted  in  the  earth. 


Refrain 


"Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us. 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 


majestic  song  may  have  been  sung  by  one  who  joined  with  the  temple  builders  in  response  to  the 
stirring  call  of  Haggai  in  520  B.C.  If  so,  he  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  hopes  expressed 
in  Zech.  1-3.     The  position  of  the  ps.  in  the  Psalter  well  accords  witli  thi.s  date. 

The  other  possible  period  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  days  immediately  following  the  conquest 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Again  nations  were  raging  and  kingdoms  were  tottering.  Through  this 
troublesome  period  Israel's  faith  in  Jehovah  and  its  consciousness  of  keeping  his  law  alone  pre- 
served it.  There  is,  however,  in  this  ps.  a  universal  note  which  makes  the  question  of  its  exact 
date  comparatively  unimportant.  The  faith  which  it  expresses  is  timeless.  Grounded  on  the 
experiences  of  the  pa.st  it  fearles.sly  contemplated  the  terrors  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
voices  the  unshakable  conviction  of  Israel's  prophets  that,  in  keeping  with  .Jehovah's  gracious  pur- 
pose, the  hesl  in  yd  to  be.  It  also  presents  that  ideal  of  perfect  peace  for  which  the  persecuted  and 
oppressed  sighed  through  all  the  ages. 

"40'  Supplying  the  word  ivave-i.  implied  and  absolutely  demanded  by  the  context.  It  was 
probably  omitted  by  a  scribe  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  repetition  of  sea. 

'40'  Following  the  suggestion  of  Briggs  in  connecting  the  word  flood  with  the  preceding 
vs.  The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  waters  under  the  earth,  from  whence  the  ancient  Semit  j 
believed  came  the  perennial  supply  of  water  which  gushed  out  through  the  many  springs  an  i 
fountains.  "This  great  deep  under  the  earth  was  probably  conceived  of  by  the  psalmist  as  tue 
source  from  wliich  came  the  brooks  mentioned  in  *. 

k4('>'  Supplying  the  refrain  that  is  found  at  the  end  of  ••  ". 

•■•IC)'  /.  e.,  at  the  critical  moment  of  her  greatest  weakncs.s. 

'46'  The  line,  What  (Icsiilnliiins  he  hath  made  in  the  earth,  is  .secondary,  for,  as  Duhm  notes,  it 
is  prosaic,  superfluous,  and  dcMlroys  the  sp(]uence  of  thought  and  the  symmetry  of  the  stanza. 

'40'  Possibly  this  line  is  also  secondary. 
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§  106.     Confidence  in  Jehovah's  Protecting  Care,  Ps.  3 

Ps.  3  *0  Jeliovah,  how  many  are  my  foes ! 
Many  are  rising  up  against  me, 
^Many  are  saying  of  me : 
'For  him  tliere  is  no  help  in  his  God,''' 

'But  thou,  O  Jehovah,'  art  a  shield  about  me, 
My  glory  and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head. 

^Whenever  I  call  aloud  to  Jehovah, 
He  ansvvereth  me  from  his  holy  mountain.™ 

^I  laid  me  down  and  slept, 
I  awaked,  for  Jehovah  was  sustaining  me. 
*I  fear  not  myriads  of  people, 
•Who  are  arrayed  on  all  sides  against  me. 

'For  all"  of  ray  foes  hast  thou  smitten, 
The  teeth  of  the  wicked  hast  thou  broken," 

^Thine,  O  Jehovah,  is  the  deliverance; 
And  upon  thy  people  resteth  thy  blessing  ! 


Taunta 
of  nu- 
merous 
foes 


Jeho- 
vah's 
protect- 
ing 
pres- 
ence 

Result- 
ing 
peace 
m  the 
midst 
of  foes 


Jeho- 
vah's 
deUver- 
ance 
of  his 
people 


§  107.     Serene  Confidence  in  Jehovah  in  the  Midst  of  Slandering  Foes,  Ps.  4 

Ps.  4  ^When  I  call,  answer  me,  O  God  who  vindicatest  me ! 
In  the  time  of  distress  give  me  room,P 
Show  me  favor,  and  hear  my  prayer. 

§  106  This  ps.  opens  with  the  superscription  found  both  in  the  Heb.  and  Gk.,  A  Psalm  of 
David,  when  he  jlvd  from  his  son  Absalom.  The  psalmist  or  else  a  later  editor  clearly  had  in  mind 
the  incidents  in  David's  life  recorded  in  II  Sam.  1(3' •  «,  171-3.  n.  From  the  contents  of  the  ps., 
and  especially  vs.  ',  it  appears  that  the  speaker  is  cither  a  ruler  or  the  head  of  a  party  or  else  the 
community  itself.  The  reference  in  «  to  myriads  of  hostile  peoples  favors  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  collective  ps.  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Vs.  ^  confirms  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  and  the  ps.  which  follows  it  in  the  Psalter  are  from  the  same  author,  they  would 
both  seern  to  voice  the  feelings  and  confidence  of  the  faithful  party  in  the  post-exilic  community. 

The  indications  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  ps.  are  few.  Holy  mountain  in  '^  points  rather 
definitely  to  the  second  temple.  Foes  still  ring  the  psalmist  about,  although  he  looks  back  to  a 
great  overthrow  that  thoy  have  received  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  The  atmosphere  of  danger  and 
stress  and  the  contrasting  calm  faith  of  the  psalmist  are  characteristic  of  the  pss.  which  come  from 
the  early  part  of  the  Persian  period  following  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

The  structure  of  the  ps.  is  remarkably  symmetrical.  There  are  four  stanzas  of  four  three- 
beat  lines.  _  Selnh,  at  the  end  of -■  ^'  s,  corresponds  to  this  logical  division.  The  first  and  third  stanzas 
each  contain  two  synthetic  couplets;  the  second  and  fourth  each  a  synon.  followed  by  a  synth. 
couplet.     Stanza  II  is  antithetic  to  I  and  IV  is  synthetic  to  III. 

^3'^  This  phrase  is  exceedingly  unusual  in  the  Davidic  collection  of  pas.  to  which  3  belongs. 
The  Gk.  appears  to  have  inserted  the  phrase  before,  to  him,  suggesting  that  possibly  it  has  come 
in  from  the  margin. 

1 3'  The  emphatic  Ihou  suffices  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  O  Jehovah  may  be  a  later  inser- 
tion. 

™3''  I.  e.,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

_'i3'  The  vs.  in  the  Heb.  opens  with  Arise,  O  Jehovah,  help  me,  my  God;  but  this  is  out  of  all 
keeping  with  the  context  which  expresses  only  calm  trust.  The  line  is  also  out  of  harmony  with 
the  regular  metre  of  the  ps.     The  direct  sequel  of  the  preceding  vs.  is  'b. 

o3'  Lit.,  struck  on  the  jam.     Possibly  the  last  word  is  a  scribal  addition. 

§  107  This  ps.  opens  with  the  superscription.  To  the  musical  director.  With  strong  music. 
Psalm  of  David.  It  is  an  evening  prayer,  the  companion  of  Ps.  3,  which  is  a  morning  prayer. 
There  are  two  striking  points  of  literary  resemblance.  Of.  ^a  and  32.  sa  and  35»,  which  suggest 
that  both  are  the  work  of  the  same  author.     Both  breathe  the  same  serene  confidence  in  Jehovah's 


Invo- 
cation, 
Hear, 
OLord 


p4i  Lit.,  make  room  for  me. 
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Warn- 
ing to 
slander- 
ing 
foc8 


^Ye  men  of  raiik,i  liow  long  will  yc  turn  my  honor  into  reproach/ 

AVill  yc  love  falsehood,  seek  after  a  lie? 
^But  know  tliat  Jehovah  hatli  shown  nic  wonderful  kindness/ 

Jehovah  heareth,  when  I  call  to  him 
^[Ye  men  of  rank]/  Tremble  and  sin  not," 

Commune  with  yourselves''  on  your  bed,  and  be  still, 
^Bring  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness  and  trust  in  Jehovah. 


The 
perfect 
peace 
of  the 
godly 


*Many  are  saying,  *0  that  he"  would  show  us  prosperity ,=^ 
Lift  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us  ! ' 
O  Jehovah,^  ^gladness  hast  thou  put  within  my  heart 
More  than  is  theirs  when  their  grain  and  new  wine  is  plentiful, 

®In  perfect  peace  I  lie  down  and  slumber. 
For  thou^  makest  me  dwell,  though  alone,"  in  safetj'. 


Reply 

to  the 
voice 
of  fear 


§  108.    The  Courage  Bora  of  Faith,  Pa.  11 

Ps.  11  ^In  Jehovah  do  I  put  my  trust. 

How  then  can  yc  say  to  me : 

'Flee  as  a  bird  to  the''  mountains, 
^For  the  wicked  are  bending  the  bow. 

They  have  fitted  their  arrow  to  the  string 

Under  darkness  to  shoot  at  the  rightminded. 
^When  the  foundations  are  being  torn  down. 

The  righteous — what  hath  he  done  ? ' 


Assur- 
ance 
of  Je- 
hovah's 
just 
judg- 
ment of 
men 


^Jehovah  is  in  his  holy  temple; 
Jehovah  is  in  heaven,  his  throne; 


power  to  protect  and  reflect  the  same  environment  of  malicious  foes.  The  psalmist's  faith  is 
also  based  on  actual  experience.  lie  is  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  community  or  else  is  speaking 
for  the  party  of  the  pious.  The  temple  is  in  existence  and  he  is  a  supporter  of  its  services,  '.  In 
^  and  '  he  is  acquainted  with  the  formula  which  appears  in  the  high  priest's  blessing  of  Nu.  6-*-*. 
The  peculiar  phra.se,  riyht  sacrifice,  in  ^  is  evidently  taken  from  Ut.  33".  Vss.  ''*>■  *  also  recall 
Dt.  33-'*.  That  the  ps.  was  written  under  the  shadow  of  the  second  temple  seems  clear.  Like 
many  pss.  of  the  first  Davidic  collection,  it  probably  voices  the  religious  trust  of  the  faithful  who 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  mercenary  rulers  until  Nehemiah  came  to  inspire  a  nobler  spirit 
and  a  higher  ideal  in  the  community  as  a  whole.     Cf.  Introd.,  p.  43. 

14-  Ho  in  49-,  where  men  of  rank,  lit.,  sotis  of  men,  are  compared  with  ordinary  men. 

'4^  So  Heb.,  Syr.,  Targ.,  and  Sym.  Gk.,  will  ye  be  obstinate,  wliy  do  ye  lore  falsehood.  The 
latter  may  be  the  original,  but  the  Heb.  yields  a  good  meaning,  i.  e.,  how  long  will  yc  seek  to  ruin  my 
reputation?     This  also  best  accords  with  the  thought  of '. 

"4'  Correcting  the  text  with  the  aid  of  the  context  and  certain  MSS. 

t4'  The  metrical  deficiencies  in  this  lino  suggest  tliat  yc  men  of  rank  have  fallen  out. 

"i*  Gk.,  be  anr/ry,  but  this  possible  interpretation  of  the  Heb.  does  not  fit  the  context. 

»4*  Lit.,  say  in  your  hearts. 

w  4*  ( )r,  who  tvill  show  us  prosperity. 

="46  The  pri(;stly  blessing  of  Nu.  6™;  {.  e.,  show  favor  by  bringing  material  prosperity. 

y4«  .loiniug  this  word  to  the  next  vs.,  as  in  the  Syr.,  supported  by  the  context. 

"48  The  Heb.  adds  Jehovah,  but  the  emphatic  ihoa  renders  this  unnecessary  and  the  metro 
indicates  that  it  is  an  addition. 

"4'  Lit.,  altogether. 

5  108  This  ps.  has  the  superscription.  For  the  musical  director.  To  David.  The  same  taunting 
enemies  within  the  community  figure  in  this  ps.  as  in  most  of  those  found  in  the  early  Davidic 
collection.  Trust  in  Jehovah  is  the  one  source  of  confidence  to  the  psalmist  and  to  the  cla-ss  that  ho 
represents.  Jehovah  and  the  universe  are  viewed  from  the  broadened  point  of  view  that  came  from 
the  experiences  of  the  exile.  The  date  of  the  ps.  is  to  be  foimd  some  time  after  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  and  before  the  reforms  of  Nehemiah.     It  may  be  from  the  author  of  3. 

'>11'  So  Gk.  and  Lat.     Ileb.,  your  mountain. 
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His  eyes  behold  tlic  afflicted," 

His  open  eyes''  test  the  sons  of  men ; 
^He"  testeth  the  righteous  and  the  wicked; 

He^  abhorreth  the  lover  of  violence, 
^He  raineth  fiery  eoals^  npon  the  wicked, 

Brimstone''  and  a  burning  wind  shall  be  their  portion;' 
^For  Jehovah  loveth  a  righteous  man.J 

His  face  will  the  upright  behold. 


§  109.     Confidence  in  Jehovah  Amidst  Malicious  Foes,  Ps.  56 

Ps.  56  ^Be  merciful  to  me,  O  Jehovah,''  for  man  doth  crush  me. 

Fighting,  he  doth  daily  oppress  me. 
'^Mine  enemies  constantly  crush  me, 

For  they  are  many  who  fight  against  me.' 

O  Most  High,  ^in  the  day  that  I  am  afraid, 

I,  indeed,  put  my  trust  in  thee. 
^In  Jehovah  I  openly"  boast, 

In  Jehovah  do  I  fearlessly  trust; 

What  then  can  flesh  do  to  me  ? 


Peti- 
tion for 
divine 
pity 
and 
help 


^AU  the  day  long  they  vex  me  with  words," 
All  their  plans  against  me  are  for  evil; 

^They  gather  together,  they  lie  in  ambush;" 
They  it  is,  who  dog  my  footsteps. 
While  they  lie  in  wait  for  my  life. 


For 
ven- 
geance 
upon 
malig- 
nant, 
treach- 
erous 
foes 


«  11<  So  Gk.     The  object  has  fallen  out  of  the  Heb. 

dll'i  Lit.,  eyelids;  it  is  the  poet's  picturesque  way  of  describing  Jehovah's  searching,  all- 
seeing  eye. 

0  115  Heb.,  Jehovah,  but  this  is  probably  an  addition. 

'  11*  Lit.,  his  soul. 

8  11*  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk. 

h  1 1'  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk. 

'118  Lit.,  portion  of  their  cup. 

ill'  Cf.  Mt.  5*,  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.  The  Heb.  adds,  probably 
as  the  result  of  dittography,  riijhteousness. 

§  109  This  ps.  has  suffered  much  through  scribal  errors  and  additions.  It  is  a  noble  example 
of  faith  triumphant  over  human  injustice  and  fear.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  an  individual  or 
national  ps.  The  individual  note  is  exceedingly  strong.  The  psalmist  evidently  here  expresses 
his  own  personal  feelings  and  experiences.  At  the  same  time  '  implies  that  the  foes  to  whom  he 
refers  are  hostile  peoples  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  community 
as  a  whole.  Vs.  ''■,  where  he  speaks  of  the  many  who  fight  against  him,  carries  the  same  implica- 
tion. In  any  case  the  ps.  probably  comes  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  Persian  period.  Vs.  " 
implies  that  the  temple  service  is  highly  developed.  Hostile  foes  lurk  on  every  side.  Apparently 
no  strong  protecting  wall  as  yet  encircles  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  are  exposed  to  constant  attack 
from  their  enemies.  It  is  a  time  of  affliction  and  calamity,  when  Jehovah's  people  look  to  him 
as  their  only  hope  and  source  of  protection.  'The  troublesome  days  preceding  the  appearance  of 
Nehcmiah  furnish  the  natural  background  of  this  noble  ps. 

''.')6'  Restoring  the  origin.il  roadint;  Jehomh  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  ps.,  since  this  is  one  of 
a  group  of  pss.  in  which  a  later  editor  has  systematically  substituted  the  name  God  for  Jehovah. 

'  .56-  Transferring  the  last  word  of  -  to  the  beginning  of  ^,  as  the  metre  and  the  context  demand. 

n'.50<  So  Lat.  and  the  parallel  in  vs.  'i".  Heb.,  /»>  icord.  The  restored  Heb.  reads,  lit.,  word, 
and  the  line  apparently  means,  I  icill  boast  mi/  words,  i.  e.,  openly. 

".56=  Heb.,  then  rex  my  words,  but  the  Lat.  and  the  parallel  line  indicate  that  the  above  ren- 
dering in  all  probability  represents  the  original. 

o  568  Possibly  the  text  is  here  corrupt  although  the  general  meaning  is  clear. 
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^Because  of  tlicir''  iniquity  recompense''  them. 
In  anger  cast  down  the  people. 


Protes- 
tiition 
of  trust 
in  ulti- 
mate 
deliver- 
ance 


^It  is  thou  who  recordest  my  wanderings. 

Put  thou  my  tears'"  in  thy  bottle.' 
*Then  shall  mine  enemies  turn  hack,* 

This  I  know,  for  Jehovah  is  for  me. 
^°In  Jehovah  will  I  openly  boast," 
^^In  Jehovah  do  I  fearlessly  trust; 

What  can  man  do  to  me  "^ 


Prom- 
ise of 
gifta 
and 
thank- 
offer- 
inga 


^^Thy  vows,  O  Jeliovah,  are  upon  me, 

To  thee  will  I  render  praises, 
^^For  from  death  hast  thou  delivered  me. 

Yea,  my  feet  from  stumbling,^ 

That  I  may  walk  before  Jehovah 

In  the  light  of  the  living. 


Protes- 
tation 
of 

loyalty 
to  Je- 
hovah 


§  110.    The  Joy  of  Complete  Trust  in  Jehovah,  Ps.  16 

Ps.  16  iProtect  me,  O  God,  for  I  flee  to  thee. 

'^To  Jehovah,  I'"  say,  'Thou  art  my  Lord, 

For  me  there  is  nothing  good  without  thee,'' 
^The  saints^  who  dwell  in  the  land, 

And  the  noble  ones — in  them  is  my  delight. 
^They  multiply  their  sorrows'  who  pursue  other  gods," 

No  libations  of  blood  will  I  pour  to  them, 

Nor  will  I  take  their  names  on  my  lips. 


p56'  Supplying  their. 

1 56'  Correcting  one  letter,  as  the  context  demands.  The  Heb.  is  clearly  corrupt  and  almost 
unintelligible.     Hob.  adds,  at  end  of  vs.,  Jehovah. 

'50'  Possibly  the  Heb.  is  here  corrupt.  Briggs  freely  reconstructs  so  as  to  read,  /  make 
known,  I  recount  ihem,  Yahweh. 

»56*  A  scribe  h;v3  added  the  query,  7s  it  not  in  thy  book?  Evidently  he  did  not  understand 
the  strong  figure  employed  by  the  psalmist. 

t5f)9  The  Heb.  adds  iii  the  day  that  I  call,  but  this  is  apparently  a  scribal  addition. 

"50"'  In  the  Heb.  a  scribe  has  repeated  this  line,  but  ha.s  used  the  divine  name  Jehovah 
instead  of  Elohim,  as  in  the  pre.sent  Heb.  text.  A  comparison  with  the  same  refrain  in  *  confirms 
the  conclusion  that  this  repetition  is  due  to  a  later  scribe. 

v56"  Restoring  by  the  aid  of  the  parallel  in  llC    , 

§  110  This  ps.,  in  all  probability,  originally  recorded  the  experience  and  confidence  of  an 
individual.  Cf.  '•  '".  Persecutors,  saints,  and  apostates  are  within  his  range  of  vision,  but  ho 
himself  enjoys  peace  and  prosperity.  He  appears  to  have  lived  some  time  in  the  Persian  period, 
possibly  while  Neheniiah  was  governor.  The  ps.  was  also  adapted  for  use  in  voicing  the  feelings 
of  the  restored  community. 

w  Hi-  So  VSS.  and  the  clear  implication  of  the  context.     Heb.,  thou  ha.it  said. 

»  1(>2  This  last  line  is  omitted  in  Gk.  The  above  is  based  upon  a  reconstruction  of  the  cor- 
rupt Heb.  by  the  aid  of  Syr.,  Lat.,  and  Tarp.      Lit.,  my  oood  is  not  ivithout  thee. 

y  16'  The  text  is  evidently  corrupt.  The  above  is  based  on  a  slightly  corrected  Lat.  text. 
The  entire  vs.  may  be  a  later  gloss.  It  certainly  is  not  clo.sely  connected  with  the  context.  A 
slight  change  makes  it  possible  to  render  the  first  word  sacred  prostitutes.  These  are  often  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  heathen  cults  of  Canaan.  One  naturally  seeks  in  '  for  the  antecedent 
of  they  in  *.  Originally  both  vss.  ma.v  have  referred  to  the  heathen  apostates  with  whose  rites  the 
psalmist  states  in  *•>  he  will  have  nothing  to  do. 

«16*  With  Duliin,  J'salmcn,  44,  dividing  the  consonant.3  a  little  differently.  Another  of  the 
many  possible  tran.slations  of  this  vs.  is,  they  multiply  their  idols,  others  praise  them. 

•10*  /.  e.,  worship  the  heathen  gods. 
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^Jehovah,  thou  art  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance,'' 

Thou,  it  is,  who  niaintainost  my  lot. 
"The  Hnes'^  have  fallen  for  me  in  pleasant  places. 

Yea,  a  fair  heritage  is  mine. 
^I  will  bless  Jehovah  who  giveth  me  counsel. 

In  the  night  also  mine  heart''  instructeth  me. 
Jehovah  have  I  always  set  before  me, 

With  him  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
care 
for  his 
faithful 
servants 


^So  my  mind  and  my  heart"  rejoice. 

My  flesh  also  al)ideth  in  peace, 
^°For  thou  wilt  not  forsake  me  to  Sheol,^ 

Nor  suffer  thy  faithful  one  to  see  the  grave. 
"Thou  makedst  known  to  me  the  pathway  of  life. 

Fullness  of  joy  is  in  thy  presence, 

Pleasures  in  thy  right  hand  forevermore. 


Assur- 
ance of 
long 
life 
and  joy 


§  111.    Assurance  That  Jehovah  Will  Deliver  Zion,  Ps.  102"-22. 28, 24.27 

Ps.  103  ^-Thou,  Jehovah,  art  enthroned  forever,  and  thy  fame  is  to  all    Jeho- 
vah 
generations.  about 

^^Thou  wilt  arise,  and  have  compassion  on  Zion,  for  it  is  time  to  be  favor-    ^J{^[ 
able  to  her;B  Zion 

"For  thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  have  pity  upon  her  dust. 

^^And  the  nations  will  fear  thy''  name  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  thy 
majesty, 

^^For  Jehovah  hath  built  up  Zion,  he  hath  appeared  in  his  glory; 

^'He  hath  regarded  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  and  hath  not  despised  their 
petition. 

^^This  shall  be  written  for  a  coming  generation,  and  for  a  people  yet  to  be  And 

created,'  his 

^^Because   he   hath  looked  down  from  his  holy  height,'  to  earth  hath  he  p^^p'® 
looked. 


b  16*  Lit.,  my  part.  The  meaning  of  the  vs.  is  clear.  Heb.  adds  at  the  end  of  the  line  and 
my  cup,  but  this  introduces  an  inconsistent  figure  and  an  extra  beat. 

"16^  I.  e.,  the  boundary-lines.  The  reference  is  evidently  to  the  tradition  of  the  allotment 
of  the  land  recorded  in  Josh.  172.  The  boundary-lines  indicate  the  territory  where  the  psalmist 
resides  and  the  lot  that  has  befallen  him. 

<i  16'  Lit.,  reins,  the  seat  of  the  emotions  and  affections. 

"169  Lit.,  Liver,  following  a  slightly  revised  Heb.  text.  The  present  Heb.  reads  honor,  but 
this  is  exceedingly  awkward,  and  the  similar  Hob.  word  liver  corresponds  to  heart  and  designates 
the  organ  which  tlic  Babylonians  as  well  as  the  Israelites  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  feelings. 

'  le'o  /.  e.,  to  go  down  to  death,  Sheol  being  the  Heb.  designation  of  the  abode  of  the  shades. 
§  111  This  ps.  of  faith,  written  in  the  five-beat  measure,  has  been  injected  into  a  three-beat 

Es.  with  which  it  has  no  logical  connection.  Cf.  §  163.  Vs.  "^  which  completes  2-,  was  separated 
y  the  same  disruptive  process  to  which  this  ps.  was  subjected.  This  ps.  echoes  the  hopes  of  Zech. 
1-8  and  of  II  Is.  It  probably  comes  from  the  first  half  of  the  Persian  period  or  else  from  the  Mac- 
cabean  era. 

K  102"  Heb.  adds,  repeating  the  thought  of  the  preceding  clause,  for  the  set  time  to  come. 
'■10215  Heb.,  name  of  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  is  the  one  addressed. 

1 10218  Heb.  adds  it  will  praise  him,  but  this  is  apparently  a  scribal  expansion  which  antici- 
pates 21. 

i  10219  Again  a  scribe  has  expanded  by  adding  from  heaven  Jehovah. 
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'^"To  hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner,  to  loose  those  condemned  to  die, 
^^That  they  may  proclaim  Jehovah's  name  in  Zion,  his  praise  in  Jerusalem. 
''^When  the  peoples  are  gathered  together,  and  the  kingdoms  to  serve  Jehovah, 
'^The  children  of  thy  servants  will  abide,  and  their  offspring  be  established 
before  thee. 

'^■'Take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  daj's;  thy  years  are  throughout  all 
generations. 

-^Of  old  didst  thou  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands. 

^"They  will  perish,  but  thou  wilt  endure;  all  of  them  will  wear  out  as  a  gar- 
ment. 
As  a  vesture  wilt  thou  change  them,  and  they  will  I)e  changed; 

*^But  thou,  Jehovah,''  art  the  same;  thy  years  have  no  end. 

§  112.    Jehovah's  Gracious  Care,  Ps.  23 

Ps.  23  ^Jehovah  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want, 

-He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  grassy  meadows,' 
He  leadeth  me  to  the  waters  of  the  resting  place, 
^He  continually  restoreth  my  life. 

k  102-'  Supplying  the  Jehovah  demanded  by  the  parallelism. 

§  112  This  is  the  most  familiar  and  favorite  ps.  in  the  Psalter.  Its  literary  structure  is  strik- 
ing: the  first  stanza  has  the  three-beat  measure,  the  second  the  four-beat,  and  the  third  the 
emotional  five-beat  measure.  With  marvellous  feeling  and  vividness  it  reflects  its  picturesque 
Palestinian  background.  In  the  opening  stanza  the  Western  translators,  in  the  current  ver- 
sions, have  partially  obscured  the  picture.  The  meadows  are  the  grassy  spots  along  the  beds  of 
the  wadies  where  the  sheep  find  the  necessary  food.  The  next  line  de.scribes  not  quiet  streams 
meandering  through  the  meadows,  as  the  current  translation  suggests  to  the  Western  reader,  but 
the  springs,  often  with  pools  below,  to  which  the  shepherd  leads  his  sheep  at  noontide  or  at  evening 
that  there  they  may  rest  and  be  refreshed.  It  was  here  that  not  the  soul  but  the  vigor  or  life  of 
the  flock  was  restored.  In  *  the  old  translation,  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  is  not  supported 
by  modern  Heb.  etymology.  The  reference  is  rather  to  the  deep,  dark  wady,  through  which  the 
passage  was  especially  dangerous  because  of  the  wild  beasts  and  other  foes  lurking  in  the  thickets 
that  skirted  the  river  bed.  But  in  Job  10-',  38"  the  same  Heb.  word  is  used  to  describe  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  so  that  the  current  translations  are  true  to  the  moaning  though  not  to  its  etymology. 

A  recent  writer  (Knight)  in  The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  GueM,  in  a  brilliant  and  charming  mon- 
ograph, has  maintained  that  the  figure  of  Jehovah  as  our  shepherd  runs  through  the  entire  ps. 
There  are  great  difficulties,  however,  in  accepting  this  alluring  thesis.  Each  stanza  with  its  dif- 
ferent metre  is  a  unit  in  itself.  There  are  no  clear  traces  of  the  shepherd  figure  outside  the  first 
stanza,  which  culminates  in  the  leading  of  the  flock  to  the  grassy  meadows  and  the  refreshing 
waters.  In  the  second  stanza  Jehovah  is  the  guide  of  his  people.  The  figure  is  suggested  by  the 
tortuous,  intersecting,  often  dimly  traced  paths  that  lead  over  the  hills  and  through  the  dark  wadies 
of  Palestine.  The  rod  and  stalT  in  the  last  line  probably  represent  the  stout  stick  in  the  hand  of 
the  guide  that  was  used  as  a  defence  against  wild  beats  and  other  foes  and  a  support  in  walking. 
Only  rarely  'is  the  word  translated  staff  used  in  the  O.T.  to  describe  the  shepherd's  crook.  The 
same  elements  of  striking  contrast  found  in  the  first  stanza  reappear  in  the  second.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  the  danger  of  losing  the  way  and  of  hostile  attacks;  on  the  other  the  serene  confidence 
inspired  by  the  divine  guide.  In  the  third  stanza  the  figure  is  that  of  the  divine  host.  The 
characteristic  elements  of  Oriental  hospitality  all  appear:  a  generously  supplied  table,  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  guest  with  oil,  the  supply  of  wine,  and  the  consciousness  of  protection  from 
surrounding  foes.  It  is  difficult  to  conform  this  verse  to  the  figure  of  a  shepherd,  for  in  Palestine 
the  fold  is  not  the  place  where  provender  and  water  are  set  before  the  flock,  for  those  are  found 
in  the  griussy  meadows  and  at  the  springs  where  the  sheep  pause  at  noonday  and  at  eventide. 
The  fold  is  simply  the  place  where  the  flock  sleep  through  the  night.  Again  in  this  stanza  there 
is  the  same  sharp  contrast  between  the  encircling  enemies  and  the  consciousness  of  perfect  se- 
curity and  restfulncss  under  the  protection  of  the  divine  Host. 

The  figure  of  the  .shepherd  is  a  familiar  one  in  Israel's  literature.  It  first  appears  in  the  an- 
cient tribal  song  of  Gen.  49,  where  Jehovah,  -•',  is  called  the  Sliepherd  of  Israel.  It  was  expanded 
by  Ezekiel  in  34'^'  ",  with  yood  pasture  will  I  (Jehovah)  fred  them,  and  on  the  hioh  mountains  of  Israel 
unll  be  their  pasture;  there  they  shall  lie  down  in  a  good  habitation.  .  .  .  I  myself  will  be  the  shepherd 

'23*  Lit.,  meadows  of  grass. 
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He  guideth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake; 
*Yea,  though  I  walk  througli  the  valley  of  gloom, 
I  fear  no  evil,  for  it  is  thou  who  art  with  me. 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff — they,  indeed,  comfort  me."" 


The 

faithful 

Guide 


^Thou  spreadest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies, 
Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over;" 
''Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  daj's  of  my  life; 
And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  for  ever  and  ever." 


The 

divine 

Host 


§  113.    Thanksgiving  for  Signal  Deliverance,  Ps.  AO^-^^ 

Ps.  40  ^I  waited  patiently  for  Jehovah  and  he  inclined  his  ear  to  me,P 
^He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  a  desolate  pit  and  from  the  miry  clay, 

And  he  placed  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  he  established  my  steps; 
'And  he  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  a  song  of  praise  to  our  God. 

Many  are  seeing  and  fearing  and  putting  their  trust  in  Jehovah. 


Deliver- 
ance 
after 
long 
waiting 


*Happy  is  the  man  who  maketh  Jehovah  his  trust. 
And  respecteth  not  the  proud<i  and  those  who  turn  aside  to  lies. 

of  my  flocks,  and  I  will  lead  them  to  pasture,  is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  It  was  a  favorite 
figure  with  II  Isaiah.  Cf.  Is.  40"  and  491".  The  latter  passage  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  the 
psalmist : 

They  (the  returned  exiles)  shall  not  be  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
Neither  shall  the  ylowing  heat  nor  the  sun  smite  them; 
For  he  who  hath  pity  on  them  shall  lead  them, 
And  to  gushing  fountains  shall  he  guide  them. 
The  superscription  indicates  that  the  psalm  was  attributed  by  the  later  scribes  to  David, 
Israel's  shepherd  king.     The  reference  in  *  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  however,  points  clearly  to  a 
period  when  the  temple  had  already  been  built  and  when  it  was  the  object  of  that  deep  adoration 
which  characterized  the  worshippers  who  gathered  about  the  second  temple.     The  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  ps.  are  in  a  sense  timeless,  but  it  voices  most  clearly  the  confidence  of  the  Judean 
cdinmunity  during  the  middle  of  the  Persian  period  after  Nehemiah's  self-sacrificing  patriotism  had 
made   possible  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  a  partial  restoration  of  its  ancient  strength  with  a 
resulting  sense  of  security.     During  the  troublesome  preceding  years  Israel  had,  indeed,  known 
want  and  passed  through  a  dark,  dangerous  valley,  but  now  behind  its  restored  walls  it  felt  secure, 
con.scious  that  Jehovah  had  again  taken  up  his  abode  in  their  holy  temple.     Even  though  their 
enemies  pressed  them  close  on  every  side,  they  rejoiced  in  the  generous  provisions  of  the  divine 
host.     Doubtless  the  psalmist  voices  his  own  personal  experiences  and  gratitude,  but  the  ps.  was 
equally  well  adapted  to  expressing  the  feelings  of  [the  members  of  the  Judean  community  at  this 
bright  moment  in  their  history. 

m2.'i'  /.  e.,  gives  me  a.ssurance  so  that  I  fear  no  evil. 
°23^  Or  is  exhilarating.  So  the  early  Lat.  Fathers. 
o2.3»  \At..  length  of  days. 

§  113  While  the  ultimate  basis  of  this  ps.  was  probably  the  experience  of  some  individual, 
it  apparently  voices  the  feelings  of  the  Judean  community  after  it  had  emerged  from  a  period  of 
calamity  and  danger.  Cf.  *.  It  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  faithful  within  the  Judean  community 
after  Nehemiah's  work  had  delivered  them  from  the  great  perils  which  threatened  from  within 
and  without.  The  sense  of  enjoying  Jehovah's  favor,  of  keeping  the  law,  of  confidence  in  his 
protection  and  care  is  strong.  The  psalmist  was  evidently  a  spiritual  disciple  of  Jeremiah  and 
reveals  his  intimate  acquaintance  especially  with  Jer.  7-'-^  and  31''-'''.  To  this  ps.  has  been  added 
a  ps.  of  petition,  found  in  vss.  i^"  and  again  independently  in  Ps.  70.  To  join  these  two  pss. 
together,  the  editor  who  blended  them  has  apparently  added  vs.  '^^  which  reads : 
For  innumerable  evils  have  encompassed  me  about; 

Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up; 
They  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head,  therefore  my  heart  faileth  me. 
In  the  ps.  itself,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of  sin  and  the  prevailing  note  is  altogether  trusting 
and   hopeful.     The  text,  especially  in  vss.  ^'  ',  has  suffered  severely  in  transmission  so  that  it  ia 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  render  the  original.      The  ps.  as  a  whole  strikes  a  noble  note  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  Jehovah. 

p40'  Heb.  adds  and  heard  my  cry. 

140^  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.  read  vanities,  which  was  the  post-exilic  equivalent  for  idols.     This 
rendering  may  possibly  be  the  more  original. 
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*Many  things  hast  thou  done,  O  Jehovah,  my"^  God; 
Thy  wonderful  works  and  thine  intentions  for  us  cannot  be  set  forth; 
Should  I  declare  them  to  thee  and  speak  of  them,  they  are  too  many  to  be 
counted. 

*In  sacrifice  and  cereal-oflfering  thou  dost  not  delight;  thou  hast  opened 

mine  ears,* 
Burnt-offerings  and  sin-offerings  thou  hast  not  required;  so  I  said, 
^'Behold,  I  come,'  for  in  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  for  me: 
*"I  delight  to  do  thy  pleasure,  O  my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  me."" 
^I  have  proclaimed  thy  righteousness  in  the  midst  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion. 
Behold,  I  do  not  refrain  my  lips,  O  Jehovah,  thou  knowest, 
^°I  have  not  hid  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation  in  my  breast, 
I  have  declared,  I  have  not  concealed  thy  lovingkindness  and  thy  truth 

from  the  great  congregation. 
^^Thou  also,  O  Jehovah,  wilt  not  withhold  from  me  thy  compassion. 
Thy  kindness  and  thy  faithfulness  will  keep  me  safe  forever.' 

§  114.    Jehovah  the  One  Source  of  Peace  and  Strength,  Pa.  62 

Ps.  63  'Only  wait  in  silence  upon  Jehovah,'^ 

O  my  soul,^^  for  from  him  is  my  hope. 
'^He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation, 

My  high  tower;  I  shall  never  be  moved.'' 
^How  long  will  ye  threaten  a  man.''^ 

Ye  shall  be  slain,  all  of  you,"* 

Like  a  tottering  wall,  like  a  bulging  fence ! 
*They  only  consult  to  thrust  me  out  from  my*  dignity. 

They  take  pleasure'^  onlj^  in  falsehoods; 

They  bless  with  their''  mouth,  but  inwardly  curse. 

r  lO  Certain  of  the  MSS.  and  the  Syr.  read  our  God. 

'40"  Lit.,  eyes  thou  hdst  dug  out  for  me.  The  text  is  doubtful  and  the  meaning  obscure. 
Possibly  the  psalmist  had  in  mind  such  passages  as  Hos.  C*,  Jer.  7'-'-  -",  and  I  Sam.  lo-^. 

'40'  Tliis  is  another  obscure  passage.  Poasibly  in  the  original  the  thought  is  that  the 
psalmist  offens  him.self  as  a  gift  to  Jehovah  rather  than  the  usual  sacrificial  offering.  This  line 
lacks  the  usual  number  of  feet  which  prevail  in  this  chapter,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  a 
scribal  glo.ss  added  by  some  one  who  had  in  mind  either  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  or  of  Micah. 

uiO"  An  echo  of  Jer.  SP'-^^ 

§  114  The  didactic  element  in  this  ps.  is  prominent.  Its  practical  and  moral  purpose  is 
evident.  It  is  possible  that  '-'^  embody  the  reflections  of  a  later  sage.  The  liturgical  element 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  ps.  suggest  the  Gk.  period  as  its  date.  Possibly  the  original 
nucleus,  '■',  comes  from  the  middle  of  the  Persian  period.  The  ps.  is  peculiar  in  that  ita  refrain 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second  stanzas.  It  emt>odies  the  psalmist's  message  :  God 
is  the  refuge  of  all  who  trust  him.  Selah,  at  the  end  of  *  and  ',  marks  the  end  of  the  first  and 
second  stanzas.  This  is  a  strong  and  original  ps.  It  is  a  meditation  in  which  the  psalmist  speaks 
to  himself  (O  my  soul). 

v62'  A  scribe  has  changed  the  original  Jehovah  to  Elohim. 

"62'  So  '.      Heb.,  my  soul  waiteth  upon  Jehovah. 

»  622  Heb.  adds  ijreatly,  but  it  is  lacking  in  the  parallel  in  '. 

»62'  Evidently  here  the  psalmist  addresses  hia  foes  while  he  himself  is  the  man. 

•  62'  Slightly  correcting  the  lieb. 

•  62*  So  Gk.     Heb.,  his. 
b62<  So  Gk.  and  Syr. 

oQ2«  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Targ. 
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H3nly  wait  in  silence  upon  Jehovah, 

O  my  soul,  for  from  him  is  my  hope. 
^He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation, 

My  liigh  tower;  I  shall  never  be''  moved. ^ 
^With  Jehovah  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory. 

The  rock'  of  my  strength*^  and  my  refuge  is  Jehovah. 
*Trust  him  at  all  times,  O  people. 

Pour  out  your  heart  before  him; 

Jehovah  is  a  refuge  for  us. 


Let  his 
people 
trust 
him 


'Only  a  breath  is  mankind;  a  falsehood  the  sons  of  men; 

When  they  go  up  on  the  balances,  they  are  together  lighter  than  a  breath. 
^°Trust  not  in  oppression,  and  be  not  blinded**  by  robbery; 

If  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  thereon. 
"Once  hath  Jehovah  spoken,  twice  have  I  heard  this:' 

That  the  might  is  Jehovah's;  ^-thine,  O  Lord,  the  lovingkindness. 

For  thou  it  is  that  renderest  to  every  man  according  to  his  desert. 


Man's 
finite- 
ness 
and 
God's 
omnip- 
otent 
justice 


§  115.    Jehovah  the  Keeper  of  His  People,  Ps.  121 


Ps.  131  ^I  lift  up  mine  eyes^  unto  the  mountains''  from  whence  cometh  my   Jeho- 
help !  The 

source 
of  help 


'My  help  cometh  from  Jehovah,  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 


^He  will  not  suffer  thy'  foot  to  be  moved;    he  who  keepeth  thee  will  not  His  un- 

,         ,  ceasing 

suimber;  care 

^Behold,  he  who  keepeth  Israel  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  ! 

*Jehovah  is  thy  keeper;™  Jehovah  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand;  1*3 
®The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon"  by  night ! 


^Jehovah  will  keep  thee  from  all  evil;  he  will  preserve  thy  life; 
^Jehovah  will  guard  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in  f orevermore !  ° 

<i626  Possibly  we  should  add,  with  ',  greatly. 

e  62^  Certain  scholars  regard  this  vs.  as  secondary. 

'C2'  Or,  with  one  Heb.  MS.,  my  rock. 

8  62'  Gk.  and  Syr.,  my  help. 

•=621"  So  five  Heb.  MSS.     Heb.,  become  not  vain. 

'  02"  This  peculiar  form  of  introduction  is  intended  to  render  more  impressive  the  statement 
which  follows.     Cf.  Amos's  introductory  formula  in  Am.  V'  *. 

§  11.5  This  exquisite  little  poem  is  one  of  the  pss.  of  ascents  and  is  a  companion  to  23.  It 
apparently  comes  from  a  period  of  comparative  quiet.  The  Gk.  period  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
background.  Like  the  word  of  Jesus  in  Mt.  C-^-**,  this  ps.  has  a  message  of  comfort  for  all  bowed 
down  by  fear  or  affliction.  Originally  it  was  a  personal  ps.,  but  ^  indicates  that  it  was  directed  to 
the  nation  as  well.  Its  monotheism  points  to  a  post-exilic  period.  The  prevailing  parallelism 
is  stair-like.  Apparently  it  was  sung  antiphonally.  Vss.  '■  2  were  chanted  by  the  leader  or  the 
people  and  ^-^  by  the  chorus. 

J 1211  A  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  Jehovah  was  worshipped  on  the  heights.     The  moun- 
tains in  the  psalmist's  mind  are  apparently  the  symbols  of  the  world  of  nature. 

k  1211  Possibly  this  line  is  to  be  read  as  a  question,  Shall  I  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  mountains  f 
to  which  the  answer.  No,  Jehovah  is  Lord  of  all  creation,  is  implied. 

'121'  Possibly  the  original  read  my  and  in  the  next  line  me. 
m  1215  Qk,  [jtiti  Lat.,  xvill  keep  thee. 

n  1218  \  'survival  of  the  wide-spread  primitive  belief  that  the  light  of  the  moon  was  harmful. 

o  121'  Lit.,  from  this  time  forth  and  forevermore. 
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THE  ASSURANCE  OF  JEHOVAH'S  PROTECTION 


§  116.     Confidence  in  Jehovah's  Forgiving  Love,  Ps.  130 

Ps.  130  ^Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  to  thee,  O  Jehovah;    -hearf  my 
voice, 
O  Lord,  let  thine  ear  be  attentive  to  the  sound  of  my  supplications. 
^If  thou  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  O  Jehovah,''  who  could  stand  ? 
*But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  niayest  be  revered/ 

*I  wait  for  Jehovah,^  I  wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  hope. 

^My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  the  watchmen  watch  for  the 

morning.' 
^Let  Israel  wait  for  Jehovah,  for  with  him"  is  lovingkindness  and  plenteous 

redemption,^ 
^And  he  it  is  who  will  redeem  Israel  from  all  its  iniquities. 

§  117.     ChildUke  Trust  in  Jehovah,  Ps.  131 

Ps.  131  Jehovah,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty, ^ 
And  I  do  not  meddle''  with  great  matters,  or  with  things  too  wonderful  for  me. 
^Surely  I  have  stilled  and  quieted  my  soul  like  a  weaned  child,y 
As  a  weaned  child  resteth  on  its  mother,  so  is  my  soul  within  me. 

^Let  Israel  hope  in  Jehovah  from  this  time  forth  and  forevermore. 


§  116  In  this  powerful  little  ps.  the  notes  of  petition  and  trust  minple,  but  the  latter  triumphs. 
Duhm  says  rightly,  "It  can  hardly  bo  called  a  penitential  psalm."  It  has,  for  obvious  re.asons, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Its  five-beat  measure  expresses  well  its 
deep  emotion.  Since  it  is  quoted  in  II  Chr.  G^'-  *"  it  is  probably  to  be  dated  early  in  the  Gk. 
period. 

p  130^  Heb.  adds  Lord.     It  belongs  rather  with  the  next  line. 

1  l.'W  Again  the  Heb.  adds  Lord.  Many  MSS.  read,  however,  Jah,  Jehovah,  indicating  that 
the  duplication  is  due  to  scribal  expansion. 

■•latH  Or  with  Briggs  recon.'itructing  the  text  with  the  aid  of  certain  Gk.  MSS.,  Syr.,  and 
Theod.  so  as  to  read  that  thy  law  may  be  revered. 

"  Vi(fi  A  scribe  has  by  mistake  confused  this  and  the  following  line  so  that  in  the  Heb.  the 
phrase  mij  soul  wiiiteth  is  introduced  here  and  the  verb  is  lacking  in  the  next  line. 

'l:W  A  scribe  has  repeated /or  the  moniinij  in  the  Heb. 

u  130'  A  scribe  has  expanded  the  vs.  by  adding  with  Jehovah. 

"  130'  The  with  him  is  repeated  in  the  Heb. 

§  117  This  beautiful  ps.  originally  described  a  deep  personal  experience.  The  concluding 
vs.  was  added  to  adapt  it  to  use  by  the  community.  Soul  in  this  ps.  represents  the  physical  pas- 
sions, the  material  longings,  the  selfi.'ih  motives,  which  have  brought  under  control  and  stillea  by 
the  poet's  higher  self,  his  spiritual  ego.  Through  struggle  he  has  emerged  into  a  state  of  peace  in 
which  he  is  content  to  leave  all  the  questions  that  have  baffled  him  to  his  divine  Father. 

w  131'  Lofty  eyes  were  constantly  used  as  a  concrete  figure  for  arrogance  and  pride. 

»  131'  Lit.,  walk  about  in,  i.  e.,  investigate,  meddle  with. 

yl312  The  repetition  of  weaned  child  may  be  due  to  a  scribal  error.  The  figure  is  clear: 
even  as  a  weaned  child  lies  quietly  on  its  mother's  breast,  with  no  anxiety  concerning  its  nourish- 
ment, so  at  last  the  psalmist  had  learned  to  trust  implicitly  in  Jehovah,  assured  of  his  care. 
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FAITH  TRIUMPHANT  OVER  DOUBT 


§  118.    Faith  Triumphant  over  Fear  and  Doubt,  Hab.  3 

Hab.  3  'I  have  heard,  0  Jehovah,  thy  fame,'' 
I  have  seen,"  O  Jehovah,  tliy  work; 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  declare  it. 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known. 
In  wrath  remember  thy  mercy. 

^God  Cometh  from  Teman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  the  mountain-land  of  Paran. 

His  glory  covereth  the  heavens, 

And  his  splendor  filleth  the  earth. 
^Before  him  it  is  like  the  light, 

Rays  he  hath  at  his  side,*^ 

And  there  is  the  hiding  of  his  power.° 
^Before  him  Pestilence'*  stalketh. 

After  him  Plague  followeth."^ 


Exor- 
dium 


Jeho- 
vah's 
advent 


®He  standeth,  and  the  earth  tremblcth/ 
He  looketh,  and  the  nations^  melt  away,** 
And  the  mountains  of  old  are  scattered, 
The  everlasting  hills  bow  down. 
These  be  his  ways  from  of  old.' 

^The'  tents  of  Cushan  are  affrighted, 
The  curtains  of  Midian''  tremble. 


Its 

effect 
upoa 
the 
world 


His 

appear- 


§  118  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  hymns  of  the  O.T.  It  has  also  suffered  more  in  trans- 
lation than  any  other.  The  VSS.  present  a  confusing  variety  of  variant  readings.  The  tense  in 
the  Heb.  al.so  frequently  changes  so  that  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  poet  is  portraying  a 
past  or  preiiont  experience.  On  the  whole  the  context  favors  the  present  tense.  The  poet 
uses  the  language  of  Dt.,  II  Sam.,  Is.,  Mic,  and  Jer.  He  evidently  has  in  mind  earlier  crises,  such 
as  that  recorded  in  Judg.  5,  when  Jehovah  was  believed  to  have  come  from  his  sacred  mountain 
in  the  Arabian  wilderness  southeast  of  Palestine  to  deliver  his  people.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  later  and  even  greater  crisis  is  on  the  poet's  mental  horizon.  Such  passages  as  i-'i*  find  their 
most  perfect  counterpart  in  the  earlier  persecutions  and  victories  of  the  Maccabean  era  although 
the  poem  may  come  from  an  earlier  and  lesser  crisis.  It  was  probably  given  the  title.  The  Prayer 
of  Habakkuk  the  Prophet,  and  appended  to  the  writings  of  that  pre-cxilic  prophet  because  he  was 
the  first  to  present  the  problem  of  doubt  and  the  solution  of  faith,  2'^,  which  are  central  in  the  ps. 
The  rest  of  the  superscription,  which  may  be  translated  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk.,  On  the  stringed 
instruments,  and  the  postscript,  To  the  musical  director.  On  the  stringed  instruments,  indicate  that 
it  was  interpreted  as  a  collective  ps.  and  was  used  and  probably  originally  written  for  use  in  the 
temple  service. 

'3'  Lit.,  report  of  thee. 

"32  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.,  as  the  context  requires.  The  scribe  has  here  mistaken 
the  word  see  for  the  very  similar  Heb.  word  meaning  fear. 

*'3*  Revising  with  Ward  {Hab.,  26)  the  corrupt  and  impossible  Heb. 

'3*  This  line  is  very  doubtful.     The  VSS.  differ.     Gk.,  he  maketh,  lit.,  putteth. 
_  d35  Lit.,  flame.     It  is  a  poetic  designation  of  the  plague  which  spread  like  a  flame,  consuming 
its  victims. 

035  Lit.,  goeth  forth  at  his  feet. 

'3^  Following  the  Gk.  and  context  in  translating  the  Heb. 

8  3s  Possibly  Duhm  is  right  in  emending  so  as  to  read  rocks;  for  this  is  more  consistent  with 
the  context. 

b3^  So  Gk.  supported  by  context. 

■35  Lit.,  the  ways  of  old  to  him.  Many  commentators  regard  this  line  as  secondary.  The 
VSS.  differ  widely. 

'3'  Correcting  the  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  context.     A  scribe  had  added  /  saw. 

'■3'  Lit.,  land  of  Midian.  This  is  the  poetic  way  of  picturing  the  effect  of  Jehovah's  advance 
through  the  Arabian  wilderness  where  dwelt  the  Cushites  and  Midianites. 
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THE  ASSURANCE  OF  JEHOVAH'S  PROTECTION 

®Art  thou'  wrotli,  O  Jeliovah,  with  the  mountains?™ 
Is  thine  anger  against  the  rivers, 
Or  thine  indignation  against  the  sea, 
That  thou  dost  ride  upon  thy  horses. 
That  thou  mountest  tliy  chariobs  of  victory," 
^hat  thy  bow  standeth  out  uncovered. 
That  thy  quiver  is  filled"  with  shafts  ?p 

Thou  cleavest  the  earth  with  torrents, 
^''The  mountains  see  thee  and  writhe,"* 

The  tempest  of  waters  swcepeth  by. 

The  great  deej)  uttcreth  its  voice, 

The  height  liftcth  up  its  hands, 
^^Thc  sun''  standeth  still  in  his  dwelling. 

For  light  thine  arrows  go  forth. 

For  briglitness,  the  glittering  of  thy  spear. 
^^In  rage  thou  stridest  over  the  earth. 

In  wrath  thou  tramplest  the  nations. 
^^Thou  goest  forth  to  help  thy  people, 

Thou  advancest^  to  help  thine  anointed  ones. 

Thou  crushest  the  head  of  the  wicked,' 

Laying  bare  the  foundation  to  the  neck. 
^^Thou  piercest  his  head  with  his  spears. 

As  his  champions"  storm  out  to  scatter  me. 

As  they  rejoice  to  devour  the  poor  secretly. 
^*Thou  treadest  the  sea  with  thy  horses. 

While  the  mighty  waters  roar.^ 

**I  have  heard,  and  my  body  trembleth. 
My  lips  do  quiver  at  the  sound. 
Rottenness  entereth  my  bones. 
Beneath  me  my  legs'^  tremble. 


1.3'  SoGk. 

m3s  With  G.  A.  Smith  (Bk.  of  Twelve,  II,  155),  correcting  the  Heb.,  which  has  rivers  (repeated 
in  the  next  line),  and  substituting  the  very  similar  Heb.  word  mou7itains  demanded  by  •. 

"3'  /.  e.,  the  clouds.     The  verb  implied  has  been  supplied  in  the  translation. 

o3»  Correcting  the  corrupt  Heb.  by  the  aid  of  certain  Gk.  texts  that  are  rather  strongly 
supported  by  the  context. 

p. '5'  The  selah  suggests  that  here  a  new  stanza  begins. 

iV  Ps.  77"  contains  an  echo  of  this  vs.,  but  the  variations  are  too  wide  to  justify  its  use  in 
reconstructing  radically  the  present  text,  a.s  do  Duhm  and  Ward. 

'3"  The  Heb.  adds  7noo7i,  but  it  is  evidently  a  scribal  ghws  appended  by  one  who  had  in  mind 
Josh.  10'2.  ",  for  the  and  is  lacking  and  the  pronominal  sufRx  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  singular  and 
its  gender  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Heb.  word  for  moon. 

"3"  Supplying  the  verb  implied  by  the  context  and  required  to  complete  the  measure. 

t3"  The  Heb.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  vs.  is  almost  hopelessly  corrupt.  The  above  reading 
is  based  on  certain  Gk.  MSS.     Heb.  adds  out  of  the  house  of  the. 

"S"  Dividing  the  vs.  as  the  metre  and  parallelism  demand.  The  meaning  of  the  rare  word 
translated  champions  is  doubtful. 

T  315  The  position  and  interpretation  of  this  vs.  are  doubtful.  Some  commentators  place 
it  after  •  and  others  after  ".  In  any  ca-sc  the  Heb.  word  translated  heap  or  surge  is  best  regarded 
as  a  verb  (so  Gk.)  and  translated  a.s  in  Ps.  -10'. 

"3"  Slightly  emending  the  Heb.,  aa  the  Gk.  and  context  suggests,  so  that  it  reads,  lit.,  steps. 
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FAITH  TRIUMPHANT  OVER  DOUBT 

But  I  will  wait  quietly  for  the  day  of  trouble,^  The 

For  the  approach  of  the  people  wlio  attack  us;  of'faith 

^^For  though  the  fig  tree  beareth  no  fruit/ 

And  there  be  no  vintage  on  the  vines. 

Though  the  olive  harvest  fail. 

And  the  fields  yield  no  food, 

Though  the  flock  be  cut  off  from  the  fold. 

And  there  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls, 
**Yet  I  will  exult  in  Jehovah, 

I  will  rejoice  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 
^'The  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength ! 

And  he  maketh  my  feet  like  the  hinds', 

And  will  make  me  to  walk  on  my  high  places ! 

x3"  Many  commentators  revise  so  as  to  read,  /  moan  in  view  of  the  day  of  trouble,  but  the  VSS. 

support  the  Heb.  and  it  is  simpler  to  regard  this  line  as  markint;  the  transition  from  fear  to  faith. 

»3"  So  Gk.     Heb.,  blossom,  but  this  ia  apparently  due  to  the  scribal  misreading  of  one  letter. 
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PRAYERS 

I.    PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  CRUEL,  REMORSE- 
LESS FOES 

Pss.  5,  6,  7,  10,  12,  13,  17,  22,  69,  SV'^-  ^■'^\  54,  55,  51^-^'  \  04,  25,  28,  40"-i7 
(70),  71,  120,  140-14411 

XL    PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  HEATHEN 
OPPRESSORS 

Pss.  44,  59,  60,  74,  79,  80 

m.    IMPRECATORY  PSALMS 
Pss.  35,  58,  109,  129,  83,  137 

IV.  PETITIONS    FOR    VINDICATION    AND    RESTORATION 

Pss.  26,  27^-12,  41,  67,  122,  86,  88,  102i-"'  23-27,  123 

V.  PRAYERS  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  FORGIVENESS  AND  FAVOR 

Pss.  38,  51,  85,  39,  90 


PRAYERS 


PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  CRUEL,  REMORSELESS 

FOES 

Pss.  5,  6,  7,  10,  12,  13,  17,  22,  69,  SP-s-  ^-^S  54,  55,  57^-'^-  «,  64,  25,  28,  40"-" 
(70),  71,  120,  140-144" 


§  119.    A  Morning  Prayer  for  Guidance,  Ps.  5 

Ps.  5  ^Give  ear  to  my  words,  O  Jehovah,  consider  my  murmuring;' 
'^O  listen  to  my  cry  for  help,  my  king  and  my  God; 
For  to  thee  I  pray  'in  the  morning,''  thou  hearest  my  voice; 
In  the  morning  I  make  ready  for  thee  and  ever  keep  watch." 


Invo- 
cation 
of  Je- 
hovah 


Eerily  thou  art  not  a  God  who  delightest  in  wickedness, 
*Evil  cannot  abide  with  thee,  boasters  dare  not  stand  before  thine  eyes,** 
Thou  dost  hate  all  evil-doers,  %11  those  who  speak  lies;" 
Men  who  are  bloody  and  deceitful  thou  abhorrest,'  O  Jehovah. 

^But  as  for  me,  through  thy  great  goodness,  I  enter  thy  house. 

Facing  thy  holy  temple  I  reverently  worship  thee. 

*0  Jehovah,  in  thy  righteousness  guide  me  because  of  those  lying  in  wait 
for  me; 

Before  me  make  straight^  thy  way.'' 


Evil, 
pride, 
and 
deceit 
are  ab- 
horrent 
to  thee 

Guide 
and 
protect 
thy 

humble 
wor- 
shippers 


§  119  This  ps.  bears  the  superscription,  For  the  musical  director.  For  flute  playing.  Psalm 
of  David.  The  ps.  expresses  the  devotion  and  voices  the  needs  of  the  righteous  worshippers  at 
the  temple.  The  spirit  is  that  of  post-exilic  Judaism.  The  treacherous,  flattering  foes  are  within 
not  without  the  community.  Their  attitude  toward  religion  is  clearly  expressed  in  Mai.  2" 
and  their  character  is  laid  bare  in  Is.  56'-'-.  The  p.salmi.st  speaks  for  those  who  fear  Jehovah  and 
faithfully  cherish  the  good  and  abhor  the  evil.  The  date  as  in  Pss.  3,  4  is  apparently  the  Persian 
period  before  the  advent  of  Nehemiah.  The  setting  of  the  ps.  is  the  temple,  and  it  was  well 
adapted  for  use  as  a  morning  prayer. 

The  emotional  five-beat  measure  prevails  and  appropriately  voices  the  psalmist's  impas- 
sioned cry  for  deliverance  and  vindication.  The  ps.  consists  of  five  four-line  strophes.  The  first 
is  the  invocation;  then  in  the  succeeding  strophes  the  wicked  and  righteous  are  in  turn  contrasted, 
so  that  the  strophic  rhythm  is  in  reality  antithetic  with  a  corresponding  strong  dramatic  effect. 

»5'  Lit.,  faint  utterance.     RV,  meditation;  but  this  does  not  reproduce  the  Heb.     Cf.  '. 

•jS'  The  Heb.  inserts  Jehovah  between  the  verb  and  its  modifying  clause.      It  is  probably 
one  of  the  common  scribal  additions. 

"S'  Probably  the  language  was  suggested  by  the  custom  of  preparing  the  morning  offering 
for  Jehovah,  cf.  Lev.  V ■  '2,  24',  and  then  of  watching  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  accepted. 

^  55  The  technical  term  for  appearing  at  the  temple  for  worship. 

•  5«  The  Heb.  adds  thou  dost  destroy,  but  this  not  only  destroys  the  metre  but  is  inappropriate 
between  the  main  verbs  hate  and  abhor. 

'5'  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb. 

b5'  So  Heb.  and  most  of  the  VSS.     Gk.,  my  way  before  thee. 

•"  5'  This  line  has  but  three  beats  in  the  Heb.     It  has  probably  lost  two  words. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  FOES 


Over- 
throw 
the 
god- 
less 


Vindi- 
cate 
anci 
hlcaa 
thy 
right- 
eous 
ser- 
vants 


Pity,  O 
Jeho- 
vah, 
and 
heal 


Save 
from 
death 


Wast- 
ing 

sorrow 
because 
of  evil 
foes 


Glad 
assur- 
ance 
of 

divine 
deliver- 
ance 


'For  in  their  mouth  is  notliing  right,  in  their  heart  is  ruin; 

Their  throat  is  an  open  grave,  with  their  tongue  thej'  flatter.' 
"Declare  them  guilty,  O  God,  let  them  fall  by  their  own  plots; 

Tlirust  them  out  because  of  their  many  crimes,  for  they  defy  thee. 

"But  let  all  who  seek  refuge  in  thee  rejoice  forever,  and  joyously  shout  for 

joy, 

Let  all  who  love  thy  name  exult  in  thee; 
^^For  it  is  thou,  O  Jehovah,  who  blessest  the  man  who  doeth  right; 
Thou  coverest  him'  over  as  with  a  shield,  with  favor  crownest  him. 

§  120.    Cry  for  Help  in  Mortal  Distress  and  Its  Answer,  Ps.  6 

Ps.  6  ^O  Jehovah,  rebuke  me  not  in  tliine  anger. 
Do  not  in  thy  rage  chastise  me. 
^O  Jehovah,  be  gracious  to  me,  for  I  am  weak. 
Heal  me,''  for  my  strength  is  broken,' 
^And  I  am  exceedingly  dismayed.'" 

But  thou,  O  Jehovah, — how  long .' 
MD  turn,"  save  my  life. 

Deliver  me  for  thy  goodness'  sake; 
Tor  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee;° 

In  Sheol  who  can  give  thee  praise  ? 

^I  am  weary  with  my  groaning; 

Every  night  I  drench  my  bed, 

With  my  tears  I  water  my  couch. 
^Mine  eye  is  sunken  with  grief, 

It  has  grown  old  because  of  all  my  foes. 

^Depart  from  me  all  ye  evil-doers. 
For  Jehovah  hath  heard  my  weeping, 

'5'  Lit.,  they  are  smooth  of  tongue. 

i5'2  Following  Briggs  {Pss.,  I,  45)  in  transferring  the  clause  thou  coverest  him,  which  does 
not  fit  this  context,  to  the  next  vs.,  where  it  is  demanded  by  the  sense  as  well  as  the  metrical 
structure  of  the  vs. 

§  120  This  ps.  is  introduced  by  the  super.ocription.  To  the  musical  director.  With  strong 
musir.  With  the  bass  voice.  Psalm  of  David.  A^ain  the  psalmist  voices  the  emotion.s  of  the 
afflicted  lout  truly  religious  members  of  the  community.  The  foes  are  the  godle:i3  Israelites  who 
oppress  the  pious.  The  latter  are  so  deeply  afflicted  that  death  threatens,  *■  '.  The  sense  of 
guilt  also  oppresses,  and  sorrow  overwhelms  them,  but,  like  a  flash  of  light  in  the  midst  of  gloom, 
the  assurance  comes,  s-'",  that  Jehovah  has  heard  their  prayer  and  will  deliver  them  from  their 
foes.  The  obvious  dependence  upon  Jer.  and  Is.  38,  cf.  Jer.  10^'  and  Is.  3S'*,  and  the  quotations 
from  it  in  subsequent  pss.  support  the  other  evidence  that  it  comes  from  the  middle  of  the  Persian 
period.  .  . 

The  three-beat  measure  is  used.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  stanza,  which  has  six  hnes, 
the  ps.  consists  of  four  five-line  strophes.  The  first  three  strophes  stand  in  the  synon.  relation  to 
each  other;  but  the  fourth  records  the  answer  to  the  psalmist's  petition. 

ke^  So  Gk.     In  the  Heb.  a  scribe  has  added  Jehovah. 

'6'  Lit.,  my  bones  are  trembling. 

■=6'  The  same  verb  is  used  as  in  the  preceding  line,  but  the  English  idiom  calls  for  a  dif- 
ferent synonym. 

"6*  Again  Jehovah  has  been  inserted  in  the  Heb.  by  a  scribe,  destroying  the  metre. 

o6'  The  Heb.  word  means  either  (1)  remembrance  of  Jehovah  in  the  ritual,  or  (2)  remem- 
brance of  people  or  things,  or  (3)  memorial  of  a  person.  The  parallelism  favors  the  first  meaning. 
Cf.  Is.  38'8.  i». 
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CRY  FOR  HELP  IN  DISTRESS 


^Jehovah  hath  heard  my  supplication, 
Jehovah  accepteth  my  prayer; 
i"All  my  foesP  shall  be  greatly  dismayed, 
They  will  suddenly  turn  back  in  disgrace.'' 

§  121.     Prayer  for  Deliverance  and  Justice,  Ps.  7 

Ps.  7  1  Jehovah,  my  God,  with  thee  do  I  seek  refuge; 
Save  and  deliver  me  from  all  my  pursuers; 
^Lest,  like  a  lion,  they  tear  me"'  asunder. 
With  none''  to  rescue  and  none  to  deliver. 

^O  Jehovah,  my  God,  if  I  have  done  this*  thing. 

If  perchance  on  my  hands  there  be  any  injustice, 
^If  I  have  requited  with  evil  him"  who  was  at  peace  with  me. 

And  oppressed'  him  who  is  without  cause  mine  enemy, 
^Then  let  the  foe  seek  my  life  and  take  it,"^ 

And  let  him  tread  my  life-blood  into  the  ground. 

And  let  him  lay  mine  honor"  low  m  the  dust. 

^Arise  in  thine  anger,  O  Jehovah; 

Lift  thyself  up  against  the  fury^  of  my  enemies. 

Rouse  thyself^  for  the  judgment  thou  hast  appointed; 
'Let  the  assembly  of  the  peoples  encircle  thee. 

On  high  above  them  sit  entlironed,* 
*0  Jehovah,  who  judgest  the  nations ! 

Judge  me,  O  Jehovah,  according  to  my  righteousness  and  mine  integrity. 
'Let  the  evil  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end;  but  establish  the  righteous; 

A  trier  of  hearts''  and  hidden  motives  is  the  righteous  God. 
*°My  defence  is  with  God,"  who  saveth  the  upright  in  heart; 
"God  is  a  righteous  judge,  a  God  daily  filled  with  indignation."* 

pG'"  Omitting  the  first  they  will  be  disgraced,  which  has  evidently  been  introduced  into  the 
first  part  of  the  vs.  through  a  scribal  repetition. 

qO'"   Lit.,  they  shall  turn  back,  they  sluill  be  put  to  sha?ne  in  a  moment. 

§  121  This  ps.  is  introduced  by  the  title,  Shiygaion  (perhaps  an  impassioned  ode.  Cf.  Hab. 
3''  ",  Gk.).  Psalm  of  David,  ichich  he  sang  to  Jehovah  because  of  the  words  of  Cnsh,  the  Benjamite. 
No  such  person  as  Cush  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  The  contents  as  well  as  the  title  of 
this  ps.  are  unique.  Vss.  i-s.  's-'^  appear  to  refer  to  a  certain  definite  experience  in  the  life  of  an 
individual.  The  fortunes  of  David  during  his  outlaw  period,  I  Sam.  23-27,  and  the  ultimate  fate 
that  overtook  Saul,  his  pursuer,  would  seem  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  who  probably  lived  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  Persian  period.  According  to  certain  critics,  vss.  i-^^  i-"*  represent  the  original, 
literary  unit,  but  the  reasons  given  are  not  conclusive. 

■■  72  Lit.,  my  soul. 

'7-  Following  the  Gk.  and  Syr.,  which  supplies  the  none  demanded  by  the  context  and  metre. 

t73  The  this  evidently  refers  to  the  crime  charged  against  the  speaker  by  the  pursuing  foe. 
The  next  vs.  implies  that  the  charge  was  the  breaking  of  a  covenant. 

u?-*  Gk.,  requited  him  who  hath  done  evil  to  me. 

v7*  So  Syr.  and  Targ.  and  parallelism.  Heb.,  delivered  him.  Ewald  conjectured  that  two 
lines  had  here  been  lost. 

"7*  Lit.,  pursue  my  soul  and  overtake. 

1 7'  Or  liver,  representing  the  seat  of  the  feelings. 

y  7*  Or  in  fury  against. 

»7«  Heb.  adds /or  me;  so  Old  Lat.     Gk.,  Jehovah  my  God. 

•7'  Slightly  revisinig  the  Heb. 

*>7*  Lit.,  reins,  the  innermost  parts  of  man. 

«7'»  Lit.,  shield. 

37"  Gk.,  strong  and  patient. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  FOES 


Malig- 
nity 
aud 
fate 
of  the 
wicked 


^'^Surely  he  is  again  whetting  his  sword, 

His  bow  he  hath  bent  and  hath  made  it  ready, 
^^And  he  hath  prepared  his  weapons  of  death. 

His  arrows  he  maketh  into  fiery  shafts," 
"Behold,  he  giveth  breath  to  iniquity,' 

He  conceiveth  mischief  and  bringeth  forth  deception; 
^^He  hath  dug  and  hollowed  out  a  pit. 

But  he  will  fall  into  the  hole  that  he  is  making; 
^^Upon  his  own  head  shall  his  mischief  come  back. 

On  his  own  pate  shall  his  violence  recoil. 


Doxol- 
ogy 


^^I  give  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  his  righteousness, 
And  sing  praises  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  the  Most  High.« 


The 
defiant 
and  yet 
unpun- 
ished 
crime 
of  the 
wicked 


122.     Prayer  That  Jehovah  Will  Vindicate   His  Justice   by  Punishing   the 

Wicked,  Ps.  10 

Ps.  10  'Wliy,  O  Jehovah,  dost  thou  stand  afar  off. 

Hiding  thyself  in  times  of  distress  ? 
^The  wicked  are  arrogantly  persecuting  the  afflicted. 

Let  them  be  caught  by  the  plots  they  devise. 
'For  the  wicked  boasteth  to  his  heart's  desire, 

And  the  greedy  curscth''  and  spurneth  Jehovah. 
''In  his  pride  the  wicked  saith,'  'He  doth  not  punish;* 

'There  is  no  God,'  is  ever  his  thought. 
^His  ways  are  corrupt  at  all  times, 

Thine  acts  of  judgment  are  far  above,  out  of  his  sight. 

He  laugheth'  in  scorn  at  all  his  adversaries; 
^He  thinketh  to  himself,  'I  cannot  be  moved; 

For  all  time  to  come  I  will  not  fall  into  misfortune.' 
^His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing''  and  fraud,' 

Under  his  tongue  is  sorrow  and  mischief. 
^He  stayeth  in  the  lurking-places  about  the  villages,™ 

In  secret  places  he  slaj'eth  the  innocent, 

His  eyes  spy  out  the  unfortunate,  to  slay  them." 


e?!'  I.  e.,  firebrand,  following  the  Gk.  and  Syr.  and  the  context. 

'7'<  Evidently  this  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  wicked  man. 

8?"  This  closing  doxology  is  probably  a  liturgical  addition. 

§  122  An  editor,  if  not  the  original  author,  combined  Pss.  9  and  10  into  an  acrostic  ps.  This 
explains  the  absence  of  a  supcr.scription  in  the  Heb.  to  10.  The  Gk.,  however,  divides  them,  and 
this  division  is  based  on  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  two  pss.  deal  with  two  distinctly  different 
subjects.  In  Ps.  10  the  acrostic  arrangement  is  only  dimly  visible.  It  is  a  vivid  description  of 
the  proud,  malignant  persecutors  of  the  pious  in  the  Jewish  community  in  the  days  preceding 
Nehemiah's  appearance. 

blO'  Lit.,  bless;  in  several  passages  it  is  equivalent  to  curse. 

'10<  Following  the  Gk.  and  Syr.  and  a  corrected  Heb.  text. 

JlOs  Lit.,  puffs. 

k  10'  Transferring  the  first  word  of  the  Heb.  to  its  original  position  demanded  by  the  con- 
text, the  Hob.,  and  the  acrostic  structure. 

'  10'  The  Heb.  adds  in  oppression. 

mlO'  Lit.,  lurkiny-place  of  the  vilUiges  or  aettlemenU,  i.  e.,  the  places  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
outlying  hamlets  from  which  attacks  wore  made. 

"  10'  So  Gk.  and  Lat.     Heb.  is  evidently  corrupt. 
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PRAYER  THAT  JEHOVAH  WILL  VINDICATE  HIS  JUSTICE 

^He  lieth  in  ambush  like  a  lion  in  a  thicket. 

He  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  afflicted, 

He  catcheth  the  afflicted  by  drawing  him  into  his  net; 
^°He  watcheth,"  he  lieth  in  wait,  he  croucheth. 

And  unfortunateP  are  they  who  fall  into  his  clutches.'' 
"He  saith  to  himself,  'God  hath  forgotten. 

He  hath  hidden  his  face,  he  never  seeth.' 

^^Arise,  O  Jehovah,''  lift  up  thy  hand.  Prayer 

O  God,  never  forget  the  afflicted.  jeho- 

"Why  doth  the  wicked  contenni  God,  ^^^ 

And  think  to  himself,  'Thou  wilt  not  punish '.^^  vindi- 

^••Thou  hast  seen,  even  thou,*  the  trouble  and  grief,  right 

Thou  givest  heed  to  requite  with  thine  hand. 

To  thee  the  unfortunate  leaveth  his  cause; 

Of  the  orphan  thou  art,  indeed,  the  helper. 
^^Break  the  arm  of  the  evil  and  wicked," 

Let  his  wickedness  be  sought  out  until  none  can  be  found.'' 

*'' Jehovah  is  king  forever  and  ever !  Triumph 

Out  of  his  land  the  heathen  have  vanished.'^ 
^"Thou  hast  heard,  O  Jehovah,  the  desire  of  the  afflicted. 

Thou  settest  thy"  mind  upon  them,  thou  art  attentive, 
^*To  give  justice  to  the  orphan  and  the  oppressed, 

No  more  to  make  earth-born^  man  tremble. 

§  123.    Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Deceitful  Oppressors,  Pa.  12 

Ps.  13  ^Save,  O  Jehovah,  for  goodness''  is  no  more,  The 

For  fidelity  hath  vanished''  from  the  sons  of  men;  sin- 

^___     cerity 

0 10'°  Restoring  the  verb  suggested  by  the  acrostic  structure  of  the  ps.  and  the  demands  of 
the  Heb.  and  metre.     Cf.  also  Ps.  3732. 

p  10'"  Following  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Heb. 

Q  10"  Or  power.     The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  is  not  certain. 

'  10'2  The  Heb.  adds  God;  but  this  makes  an  unusually  long  line  and  appears  to  have  been 
transferred  through  some  scribal  error  from  the  next  line  where  it  completes  the  parallelism  and 
metre. 

»10i3  Lit.,  seek. 

tlO"  Jehovah  is  the  one  addressed. 

"  lO's  Following  the  order  of  the  Gk.  and  Lat. 

■«  10'5  The  exact  translation  is  doubtful;  possibly  it  should  be  rendered,  if  one  seeks  his  wicked- 
ness, he  shall  not  find. 

w  1015  Lit.,  perished. 

1 10"  Slightly  correcting  the  text  so  as  to  read  thy  instead  of  their. 

ylO"  So  Gk.  Heb.,  from  the  earth.  The  original  form  of  this  vs.  is  doubtful.  Some  read 
to  make  earth-born  man  ever  tremble. 

§  123  This  ps.  is  introduced  by  the  superscription,  For  the  musical  director.  For  the  bass  voice. 
Psalm  of  David.  The  psalmist  expresses  the  feeling:  of  the  faithful  in  the  community  who  are 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  arrogant,  deceitful  leaders.  His  language  is  that  of  the  post-exilic 
writers,  and  he  is  acquainted  with  the  late  passages  in  Is.  Cf.  *  and  Is.  331".  Tije  ps.  probably 
comes  from  the  dark  days  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  Nehemiah. 

The  four-beat  measure  is  used  with  great  regularity.  .\lso  the  original  ps.  appears  to  have 
contained  four  regular  stanzas  of  four  lines  each.  It  opens  with  a  cry  for  help  and  a  lament  over 
the  prevailing  insincerity,  but  in  succeeding  stanzas  faith  in  Jehovah  gains  the  ascendancy  and, 
as  in  so  many  of  the  pss.,  the  poet  realizes  that  his  prayer  is  answered. 

» 12'  Slightly  correcting  the  pointing  of  the  Heb.  as  the  context  demands. 

•12'  Lit.,  have  come  to  an  end. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  FOES 

*Thcy  speak  empty  lies  each  man  to  his  neighbor. 
With  flattering  lip,  with  double  mind  they  speak. 


O  Lord, 
put 
away 
deceit 
and 
false- 
hood 

Jeho- 
vah's 
quick 
deliver- 


'May  Jehovah  cut  off  every  flattering  lip. 

And  tongue  that  speaks  words  that  are  boastful, 
^Of  those  who  say,  'To  our  tongues  we  give  weight; 

Our  lips  are  our  own;  who  is  lord  over  us?' 

^'  Because  of  the  spoiling  of  the  afflicted  and  the  sighing  of  the  poor 

Now  will  I  arise,'  saith  Jehovah; 

'I  will  set  him  in  safety,  I  will  breathe  upon  him.''' 
®The  speech  of  Jehovah  is  speech  that  is  pure." 


Faith 
trium- 
phant 


When  thrust  down  to  earth,  Hhou,  0  Jehovah,  wilt  preserve  him. 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  forever  from  this  generation. 
^Even  though  the  wicked  strut  about  on  every  side. 
When  thou  arisest,  then  dost  thou  lightly  esteem'*  the  sons  of  men. 


O  Lord, 

how 

long? 


Save 

me 

from 

mortal 

danger 


§  124.    Petition  for  God's  Help  in  Affliction,  Ps.  13 

Ps.  13  ^How  long,  0  Jehovah,  wilt  thou  continue  to  forget  me?® 
How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 
^How  long  must  I  cherish  griefs  in  my  soul. 
With  sorrow  in  my  heart  day  and  night  ?'^ 
How  long  shall  my  foe  triumph  over  me  ? 

^Regard  me,  answer  me,  O  Jehovah,  my  God,"* 
Lest  I  sleep  in  death,  oh  make  bright  mine  eyes,' 

^Lest  my  foe  then  say,  'I  have  prevailed  over  him,* 
Lest  mine  adversaries  exult  because  I  am  moved.' 


Assur- 
ance of 
God's 
answer 


*But  I,  indeed,  trust  in  thy  goodness. 
My  heart  rejoiceth  in  thy  help,'' 


bl25  The  mcanins  is  doubtful.     It  may  bo  transhited  in  lite  safety  for  wlilch  he  lontjs. 

^  12'  Again  the  Ileb.  is  difficult.  The  phrases  Refined  silver, — seven  times  purified  are  ap- 
parently additions  by  a  scribe  acquainted  with  IS^",  19*"*. 

d  12*  This  clau.se  is  doubtful.     Gk.,  Thou  wast  very  angry  with. 

§  124  This  ps.  has  the  simple  superscription,  For  the  chief  musician.  Psalm  of  David.  The 
tone  is  distinctly?  individual,  althouKli  the  psalmist  also  doubtless  voices  the  painful  experience 
of  many  deeply  afflicted  souls  who,  like  himself,  were  persecuted  to  the  point  of  despair  by  their 
powerful,  pitiless  foes.  Vs.  ''  indicates  that  he  is  one  of  the  pious  who  feel  that  Jehovah's  honor 
would  be  endangered  by  their  ultimate  downfall.  The  ps.  as  a  whole  expresses  the  invincible 
faith  of  the  true  lovers  of  Jehovah,  whose  prayers  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Psalter.  Its  date 
is  to  be  found  in  the  di3couraf!ing  years  immediately  before  Nehemiah's  advent. 

The  ps.  in  its  final  form  consists  of  three  stanzas.  The  first  two  are  in  the  four-beat  measure 
and  stand  in  antithetic  relation  to  the  third  stanza  in  which  faith  proclaims  its  victory  in  the 
quicker,  prevailingly  three-beat  measure. 

"13'   hit.,  ever  forget  me. 

1 13-  Following  a  text  revised  as  the  context  suggests.     Heb.,  counsels. 

K 13-  So  Gk.  and  Syr.  Heb.  omits  and  ninht,  but  this  addition  is  supported  by  the  metrical 
structure  of  the  vs.  and  the  implications  of  the  context. 

•jIS'  This  line  is  the  antithesis  of  >''. 

'13'  As  in  I  Sam.  14-' ■  -*,  this  idiom  evidently  means  refresh,  receive  physical  vigor.  It  is  a 
common  figure  in  the  p.s9.     Cf.  4",  31 '8. 

i  13*  /.  c,  totierimi  to  my  ruin. 

■«13'  The  Gk.  and  Lat.  add.  Yea,  I  will  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  Most  High. 
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GOD'S  HELP  IN  AFFLICTION 

Traises  I  will  sing  to  Jehovah, 
Because  he  hath  dealt  liberally  with  me. 

§  125.    Prayer  That  God  Intervene  for  the  Righteous,  Ps.  17 

Ps.  17  ^Hearken,  0  Jehovah,  to  the  right;'  attend  to  my  cry;  Protes- 

Listeii  to    ay  prayer  from  lips  that  are  free  from  guile.  of 

^Let  my  judgment  come  forth  from  thy  presence,  that  mine'"  eyes  may 

behold  it. 

With  etiuity"  ^thou  hast  proved  my  heart,  thou  hast  searched  me  by  night. 
Thou   hast   tested"   me  and  not  found  me  thinking  evil  nor  my  mouth 

uttering  it,P 
^By  the  wordi  of  thy  mouth  I  have  kept  myself  from  the  way  of  the  violent; 
^My  steps  follow  close  in  thy  tracks,  my  footsteps  slip  not. 

T  call  upon  thee,  O  God,  for  thou  wilt  answer  me.  Prayer 

Incline  to  me  thine  ear,  hear  my  speech,  divine 

^Reveal""  thy  marvellous  kindness,  thou  helper  of  those  seeking  refuge,  ance'^'^' 

From  assailants  in  thy  right  hand  %eep  me  as  the  pupil^  of  thine  eye.  and 

Hide  me  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  ^from  the  presence  of  the  wicked ;  tion 
Those,  my  foes,  who  assail  me,  quickly  encircle  me. 

^"They  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  fat,*  with  their  mouth  they  speak   Treach- 

insolently,  the 

^'Thcy  advance  in  hostile  array"  against  me,  now  they  surround  me, 

They  take  aim  with  their  eyes  in  order  to  strike  me  to  earth  ;^ 
^^They  come  suddenly  upon  me^  as  a  lion,  they  are  greedy  for  prey. 

They  are  like  a  young  lion  lurking  in  ambush. 

"Arise,  O  Jehovah,  confront  them,'^  cast  them  down,  the^be 

O  deliver  my  life  with  thy  sword  from  the  power  of  the  wicked,^  pun- 

^^May  they  be  slain  by  thy  hand,  slain  for  eternity, 

§  125  The  author  of  this  ps.  was  a  protagonist  of  the  pious.  His  assailants  are  the  same 
class  who  figure  in  the  immediately  preceding  pss.  Like  those  pss.,  17  is  from  the  middle  of  the 
Persian  period.  It  presents,  however,  a  high  ideal  of  piety  and  emphasizes  purity  of  heart  and 
utterance  rather  than  ceremonial  piety. 

'  17'  Lit.,  riyhteousness,  possibly  it  stands  for  righteous  man. 

nil72  So  Gk.     Heb.,  thine. 

n  172  The  Heb.  joins  this  word  to  the  preceding  line,  but  the  parallelism  and  the  metre  favor 
the  above  division. 

"  172  I.e.,  as  in  a  furnace. 

p17'   Slightly  correcting  the  Heb. 

q  17  Here  again  the  text  is  corrupt  and  the  reconstruction  is  doubtful.  The  clause  as  to 
the  deeds  of  men,  at  the  beginning,  has  no  connection  with  the  context. 

'17'  lAt.,  make  tvonderful. 

9  178  Cf.  Dt.  32'»,  Lam.  2i3. 

1 171"  Especially  the  midriff.     The  meaning  is  that  they  are  irresponsive  to  all  feelings  of  pity. 

"17"  Correcting  the  evidently  corrupt  Heb.  according  to  suggestions  furnished  by  the  VSS. 
and  supported  by  the  context.     The  vs.  is  difficult  and  doubtful. 

v  17"  Lit.,  they  put  their  eyes  to  stretch  out  in  the  earth. 

w  17'-  Following  the  Gk.  The  Heb.  is  clearly  corrupt.  The  above  translation  is  also  strongly 
supported  by  the  context.     Another  pos.sible  rendering  of  the  Heb.  is  Ihey  are  like. 

»  17'3  Heb.  has  sing,  throughout  this  vs. 

y  17'3  Heb.,  from  the  wicked. 
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Let  their  portion  be  during  life,  and  fill  them'^  with  w  hat  tliou  hast  stored 

up  for  them,* 
May  their  sons  be  sated,  and  may  they  leave  the  residue  to  their  offspring. 

^*But  I,  in  my  righteousness,  shall  behold  thy  face, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  beholding''  thy  form. 

§  126.     The  Cry  of  the  Supreme  Sufferer,  Ps.  22i-28 

Ps.  22  ^My  God,"  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 
Why  so  far  from  my  crying  '""^ 
^By  day  I  call,  but  thou  answerest  not. 
And  by  night  there  is  no  rest  for  me. 

^Yet  thou,  O  my  God,^  art  the  Holy  One, 

Enthroned  on  Israel's  songs  of  praise. 
*In  thee  our  fathers  trusted. 

They  trusted,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them; 
^To  thee  they  cried,  and  they  escaped; 

In  thee  they  trusted  and  were  not  ashamed. 

*But  I  indeed  am  a  worm  and  no  man,^ 
Reproached  by  men^  and  despised  by  the  people. 


•  171*  Lit.,  thdr  belly. 

»17"  I.  e.,  of  judgment. 

b  1716  With  RV  supplying  the  verb  beholding.  Possibly  this  last  vs.  is  a  later  addition. 
§  12G  Ps.  22  is  one  of  the  most  quoted  pss.  of  the  Psalter.  It  al.so  quotes  largely  from  earlier 
O.T.  writings.  Cobb,  in  Bk.  of  Pss.,  pp.  59-61,  has  indicated  in  parallel  columns  this  close  rela- 
tionship. The  majority  of  the  quotations  in  the  ps.  are  from  Jer.,  Ezek.,  Lam.,  Job,  and  espe- 
cially II  Is.  Here  the  servant  of  Jehovah  speaks,  as  in  Is.  42-53.  He  is,  however,  not  the  idealized 
servant  but  the  exiled  race,  the  worm,  reproached  by  men  and  despised  by  the  people,  ^,  of  Is.  41'*,  49', 
and  533.  Here  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  race  are  laid  bare  in  its  hour  of  mortal  anguish.  Its 
memories,  its  doubts,  its  pains,  and  its  hopes  are  set  forth  with  a  frankness  and  dramatic  power 
that  have  arrested  the  attention  of  generations  of  readers.  As  in  Is.  53,  the  portrait  is  individual 
and  the  woes  of  the  sufferer  are  portrayed  in  superlative  colors.  Cf.  '-•".  But  the  experiences  here 
reflected  are  too  varied  to  fit  any  one  individual.  Rather  they  picture  collectively  the  woes  that 
came  to  the  community  and  especially  to  the  faithful. 

The  date  and  background  of  the  ps.  are  clearly  the  same  as  in  Is.  40-55  and  the  poem  of  Job. 
It  is  the  period  of  bitter  persecution  that  followed  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  (516  B.C.) 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  popular  hopes  of  attaining  independence  under  Zerubbabel. 
Heathen  neighbors  attacked  the  helpless  Judean  community,  while  within  the  cruel,  rapacious 
leaders  preyed  upon  those  who  remained  faithful  to  Jehovah,  seizing  their  lands,  forcing  their 
children  into  slavery,  cf.  Neh.  5,  and  taunting  them  bccau.se  of  their  piety.  The  original  prayer 
apparently  ended  with  the  petition  in  ™'  2'  for  divine  deliverance.  To  this  is  appended  a  doxology, 
22-28,  in  which  the  sufferer  declares  that  his  prayer  has  been  answered.  This  appendix  was  evidently 
written  in  the  light  of  the  deliverance  wrought  by  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  in  correcting  the  social  evils.  A  second  appendix,  in  the  five-beat  measure,  27-31,  proclaims 
Jehovah's  universal  rule  and  voices  the  hope  that  the  time  was  coming  when  all  nations  would 
worship  him.  This  was  probably  suggested  by  Is.  52''-53'2  and  added  in  the  Gk.  period.  These 
appendices  indicate  how  deep  was  the  impression  that  the  original  ps.  made  upon  later  readers. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  early  Christian  writers,  searching  the  .Scriptures  for  references  to  the  work 
of  Jesus,  regarded  this  ps.  as  a  detailed  prediction  of  his  shame  and  sufferings  on  the  cro.s3. 

"22'  This  line  is  quoted  in  Mt.  27«,  Mk.  15".  The  repetition  of  my  God  in  the  Heb.  is  prob- 
ably duo  to  a  later  scribe. 

<*22'  Heb.,  words  of  my  roarino  (in  anguish).  The  metre,  the  context,  and  the  allusion  in 
'<  favor  the  shorter  text  followed  above.  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that  there  is  no  sign  of 
approaching  deliverance  in  response  to  his  cries  of  pain.  Dulim  ( Psnlmen,  48),  by  a  radical  revision 
of  the  text,  secures  a  more  harmonious  reading:  Thou  remainesl  afar,  O  my  help,  the  object  of  my  cry, 
my  God. 

'  22'  Transposing  my  God  from  the  beginning  of  2  to  '  where  the  metre  and  context  require  it. 

'22«  Cf.  Is.  41'«,  53^  49;. 

»22*   Lit.,  a  reproach  of  mankind. 
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CRY  OF  THE  SUPREME  SUFFERER 

'Whoever  seeth  me  derideth  me, 

They  sneer**  as  they  toss  the  head : 
^*He  depended  upon'  Jehovah,  let  him  deliver  him, 

Let  him  rescue  him,  for  in  him  he  delighteth  !' 

^Yet  it  was  thou  who  took  me  from  the  womb,  Yet^ 

Who  made  me  safe  on  my  mother's  breast;  care 

^"On  thee  I  was  cast  from  birth,^  ^*^ 

been 

Thou  art  my  God  from  my  mother's  womb.  from 

^*Be  not  far  from  me,  for  there  is  distress,''  grat 

Draw  nigh,  for  there  is  no  helper. 

^^Many  bulls  encircle  me  about.  The 

Mighty  ones  of  Bashan  beset'  me,  mali- 

^•'They  open  their  mouths  at  nie,  ^^^ 

Like  a  ravening,  roaring  lion. 
"As  water  .am  I  poured  out. 

Yea,  all  of  my  bones  are  out  of  joint. 

My  heart  hath  become  like  wax. 

It  is  melted  within  my  body;™ 
'^My  palate"  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd, 

And  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws. 
^^"I  can  count  all  my  bones," 
^^In  the  dust  of  death  thou  dost  lay  me. 
^^For  dogsP  encircle  me  about, 

A  gang  of  evil-doers  enclose  me; 

They  fetter"!  niy  hands  and  feet, 
^'''They  stare,  they  gloat  over  me; 
^*They  divide  my  garments  among  them. 

And  for  my  clothing  they  cast  lots  among  themselves. 

^^But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  be  not  far  oflf;  Appeal 

O  my  strength,  haste  to  my  help;  to  save 

^"Deliver  my  life  from  the  sword. 
My  one  possession''  from  the  power  of  the  dogs. 

"Save  me  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 
In  my  affliction"  from  the  horns  of  the  wild  ox. 

''22'  Lit.,  separate  with  the  lip.     If  the  text  is  correct  it  refers  to  the  curlina;  lip  of  scorn. 

'22'  Lit.,  he  rolled,  i.  e.,  his  cares.  So  Gk.  and  Lat.  and  a  different  vocalization  of  the  Heb. 
This  is  strongly  supported  by  the  context. 

122'°  Lit.,  womb.  The  reference  in  '■  '"  is  probably  to  the  Semitic  custom  by  which  at  birth 
the  father  acknowledKed  and  preserved  the  life  of  the  child  by  taking  it  on  his  knee. 

It  22"  Dividing  this  vs.  as  the  balanced  parallelism  and  the  regular  metre  demand. 

12212  The  Heb.  verb  conveys  the  idea  of  waiting  expectantly. 

n>22'*  Lit.,  inwards. 

n22'5  Correcting  a  scribal  error  in  the  Heb.  as  the  context  demands. 

o22"»  Transferring  this  lino  as  the  context  and  poetic  structure  of  the  passage  demand. 

p22'8  Cf.  Is.  50'°  for  the  same  contemptuous  designation  of  the  vicious  Jewish  rulers. 

i22"  Or  mar.  Gk.  and  current  translation,  dio  throuijh,  pierce.  The  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
verb  is  doubtful.    Aquila  and  Sym.  favor  the  reading  bind  or  fetter,  which  better  suits  the  context. 

'222"  Ijit.,  my  only  one.     Cf.  -'  and  35'^.     /.  c,  my  life. 

,2221  The  present  Heb.  text  reads  thnu  /la.ft  answered  me;  but  the  Gk.,  Sym.,  and  Lat.  suggest 
that  this  is  a  scribal  error  for  the  very  similar  Heb.,  my  affliction. 
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^I  will  declare  thy  name  to  my  countrymen. 

And  praise  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation. 
^Oh,  ye  who  fear  Jehovah,  praise  him. 

All  the  seed  of  Jacob,  honor  him, 

All  the  offspring  of  Israel  stand  in  awe  of  him; 
'^^For  he  hath*^  not  abhorred  the  affliction"  of  the  aflBicted, 

And  he  hath  not  hidden  his  face  from  me,^ 

When  I  cried  unto  him  he  heard. 
^^Of  thee  is  my  praise  in  the  congregation, 

In  the  presence  of  those  who  fear  him  I  will  pay  my  vows. 
'^^The  afflicted  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied; 

Those  who  seek  him  shall  give  him  praise, 

[Saying],  'Let  your  heart  live  forever.'" 

§  127.    A  Cry  for  Deliverance  from  Impious  Persecutors,  Ps.  69 

Ps.  69  ^Save  me,  O  Jehovah,  for  the  waters  are  come  to  me; 
^I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing; 
I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  and  a  flood  floweth  over  me. 

'I  am  weary  with  my  crying;  my  throat  is  parched; 

Mine  eyes  fail  while  I  wait  for  my  God. 
^Those  hating  me  without  cause  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head;'^ 

My  false  enemies,  who  would  cut  me  off,  are  mightj^; 

That  which  I  took  not  away"  I  must  restore. 
*0  Jehovah,  thou,  indeed,  knowest  my  foolishness;^ 

And  my  faults  are  not  hid  from  thee. 

^Let  not  those  who  wait  for  thee,  O  Jehovah^  of  hosts,  be  put  to  shame 
through  me, 

Let  not  those  that  seek  thee,  O  God  of  Israel,  be  dishonored  through  me; 

^Because  for  thy  sake  I  have  borne  reproach; 

Insult  hath  covered  my  face. 
*I  am  become  a  stranger  to  my  brethren. 

And  an  alien  to  my  mother's  children. 


'22"  Heb.  aflrl3  not  den-pi.'ied.  This  may  be  the  original  and  abhorred  due  to  a  later  scribe. 
It  is  improbable  that  both  words  are  original. 

u22'^  Many  scholars  would  revise  so  as  to  read  to  answer  the  afflicted,  in  order  to  make  the 
parallelism  with  the  next  line  complete. 

v222<  So  Gk.  supported  by  the  next  vs.     Heb.,  from  him. 

§  127  This  ps.  is  the  work  of  an  early  reformer  in  spirit  akin  to  the  author  of  22  and  Mai. 
He  voices  his  own  painful  experiences  and  that  of  the  pious  class  who  found  in  Nehemiah  their 
champion  against  the  indifferent,  high-priestly  party.  Cf.  Neh.  13.  The  unity  of  the  ps.  has 
been  questioned  but  on  insufficient  grounds.     The  metre  is  not  as  regular  as  in  certain  p.ss.     .4p- 

Earently  the  psalmist  voiced  his  impa-ssioned  cry  for  help  first  in  the  four-beat  measure,  '-*.  Then 
e  concluded  with  the  three-beat  measure.  It  is  possible  that  ^--^  were  added  to  adapt  the  ps. 
to  liturgical  use.  The  orignal  ps.  probably  comes  from  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  therefore  from 
the  middle  of  the  Persian  period. 

"69*  Syr.,  More  numerous  than  my  bones  are  those  who  hate  me  without  cause.  This  may  be 
original,  for  it  preserves  the  perfect  parallelism  with  the  first  member  of  the  couplet. 

»69'  Lit.,  spoiled  not,  i.  e.,  took  by  violence. 

^69'  It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  nature  of  the  psalmist's  folly  and  sin.  The  vagueness  sug- 
gests that  this  is  but  a  general  confession  of  sin  that  he  may  be  assured  of  Jehovah's  full  favor. 

i69«  With  Gk.,  omitting  Lord. 
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^For  the  zeal  for  thy  house"  hath  consumed  me, 

And  the  reproaches  of  those  who  reproach  thee  have  fallen  on  me. 
^°When  I  afflicted''  my  soul  with  fasting, 

Even  that  was  a  reproach  against  me. 
^^When  I  made  sackcloth  my  clothing, 

I  became  a  taunt  song  to  them. 
^^They  who  sit  in  the  gate  talk  of  me, 

And  I  am  the  song<=  of  the  drunkards. 

"But  as  for  me,  my  prayer  is  to  thee,"*  ^^ 

O  Jehovah,  in  an  acceptable  time,  in  his 

O  God,  in  the  abundance  of  thy  lovingkindness,  1^°^' 

Answer  me  in  the  truth  of  thy  salvation.  deliver 

^^Deliver  me  out  of  the  mire,  that  I  sink  not. 
Let  me  be  delivered  from  mine  enemies  and  from  the  deep  waters. 

^^Let  not  the  flood  of  waters^  overwhelm  me, 
Let  not  the  deep  swallow  me  up. 
And  let  not  the  pit  shut  its  mouth  upon  me. 

^^Answer  me,  O  Jehovah,  according  to  thy  lovingkindness,' 
As  thy  compassion  is  great,  turn  to  me. 

^'And  hide  not  thy  face  from  thy  servant. 
For  I  am  in  distress;  answer  me  speedily. 

^*Draw  nigh  to  my  life,  and  redeem  it; 
Ransom  me  because  of  mine  enemies. 

^^It  is  thou  who  knowest  my  reproach;  The 

My  shame  and  my  dishonor  are  before  thee.  tess 

^"Reproach  hath  broken  my  heart,  '•*" 

And  I  am  sick  because  of  all  mine  adversaries;^ 

When  I  hoped  for  some  to  pity,  there  was  none. 

And  for  comforters — I  found  not  one. 
^^They  also  gave  me  gall  for  my  food. 

And  for  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. 

^Let  their  table  before  them  become  a  snare.  May 

And  their  peace-offerings''  become  a  trap.  guilt 

^^Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  cannot  see,  ^«l° 

And  their  loins  be  continually  shaking. 

^^Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them, 

»69'  I.  e.,  devotion  to  the  temple  and  resentment  at  its  pollution. 

beO'i  Lit.,  wept. 

oQQn  The  Heb.  word  describes  a  song  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 

dggis  This  vs.  contains  an  interesting  example  of  the  enveloping  or  introverted  parallelism 
in  which  the  first  and  fourth  and  the  second  and  third  lines  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

6  69'^  I.  e.,  the  grave  and  Sheol. 

'69'5  Heb.,  for  thy  lovingkindness  is  good,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  scribal  expansion,  for 
it  destroys  the  metre  and  perfect  parallelism  of  the  vs. 

eGG-"  In  the  Heb.  the  metre  and  parallelism  have  been  destroyed  through  a  scribal  error. 
Transferring  the  clause  all  mine  adversaries  to  the  end  of  the  line,  where  it  probably  stood  orig- 
inally, restores  the  balance  and  meaning  of  the  vs. 

''6922  So  Syr.     The  Heb.  as  it  stands  is  unintelligible. 
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And  let  the  fierceness  of  thine  anger  overtake  them. 
^^Let  their  habitation'  become  utterly  desolate; 

Let  none  be  dwelling  in  their  tents. 
^Tor  they  pursue  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten, 

And  they  tell  of  the  sorrow  of  him'  whom  thou  hast  wounded. 
2^Add  iniquity  to  their  iniquity, 

And  let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness;'' 
^Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,' 

And  let  them  not  be  inscribed  with  the  righteous. 

^'But  I  indeed  am  poor  and  sorrowful ; 

Let  thy  salvation,  O  God,  set  me  on  high. 
^"^I  will  praise  God's  name  with  a  song. 

And  will  magnify  it  with  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving; 
^^And  it  will  please  Jehovah  better  than  an  ox,'" 

Or  a  bullock  that  hath  horns  and  hoofs. 

^See  it,  ye  afflicted,  and  be  glad;" 

Ye  who  seek  after  God,  let  your  heart  live. 
^^For  Jehovah  heareth  the  needy, 

And  despiseth  not  prisoners  who  suflPer  for  him.° 
'■•Let  heaven  and  earth  praise  him. 

The  seas,  and  everything  that  glideth  therein. 
^Tor  God  will  deliver  Zion, 

And  rebuild  the  cities  of  Judah; 

And  they  shall  abide  there,  and  possess  it. 
^^The  seed  also  of  his  servants  shall  inherit  it. 

And  they  who  love  his  name  shall  dwell  in  it. 

§  128.     A  Cry  for  Speedy  Deliverance,  Ps.  ZV-^ 

Ps.  31  ^In  thee,  O  Jehovah,  I  seek  refuge; 
Let  me  never  be  put  to  shame. 
In  thy  righteousness  deliver  and  save^  me. 
^Incline  thine  ear  unto  me, 
Save  me  quickly,  O  Jehovah, 
Be  thou  to  me  a  strong  rock. 


'60^  lAt.,  encampment. 

)6928  So  one  Heb.  MS.  and  Targ.     Heb.,  those. 

keS-'  I.  e.,  may  they  bear  the  consequences  of  their  guilt  and  not  enjoy  Jehovah's  pardon 
and  purification. 

16928  Cf.  Mai.  3'6. 

"■CO"  Here  song  service  and  the  individual  feeling  that  it  expressed  is  placed  above  sacrificial 
offerings. 

169"  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  as  the  context  demands. 

o69''  Lit.,  his  prisoners. 

§  128  Cobb  finds  in  Ps.  31  three  distinct  units,  '-'■  '•",  and  "-".  In  '-»  the  note  is  calmer 
and  the  three-be.at  niR.asure  prevails;  in  '-^*  the  five-heat  measure.  Vss.  '-2*  appear  to  be  a  unit, 
the  second  half  introducing  the  note  of  trust  and  hope  that  characterizes  the  majority  of  the  pss. 
of  this  group.  Both  p.ss.  contain  many  quotations  from  the  earlier  prophets,  and  they  probably 
come  from  the  first  half  or  middle  of  the  Persian  period. 

p31'  So  Gk.  supported  by  the  metre.     Heb.  has  lost  the  second  verb.- 
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A  house  of  defence  to  deliver  me; 
'For  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress, 

And  for  the  sake  of  thy  name,  O  Jehovah,'' 

Be  gracious  to  me  and  guide  me. 
^Bring  me  out  of  the  net  they  have  hid  for  me; 

For  thou,  indeed,  art  my  stronghold.         • 

^Into  thy  hand  I  commit  my  spirit;  For 

Thou  hast  ransomed  me,  O  Jehovah,  God  of  faithfulness.  tnut 

^Thou  hatesf  those  who  regard  false  idols, ^ 

But  I  look  in  trust  to  Jehovah. 
'I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thy  kindness, 

Thou  who  hast  seen  mine  affliction. 

Thou  didst  know  that  my  life  was  in  peril; 
^And  thou  hast  not  shut  me  up  in  mine  enemy's  hands. 

Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  broad  place. 

§  129.     Petition  of  a  Faithful  Servant  of  Jehovah,  Ps.  ZV-^^ 

Ps.  31  ^Be  gracious  to  me,  O  Jehovah,  for  I  am  in  distress;  The 

Mine  eye  is  consumed  with  grief,  my  soul  and  body;'  p"?^'nt'8 

^°For  my  life  is  consumed  with  sorrow  and  mj'  years  with  sighing;  distreaa 
My  strength  faileth  because  of  mine  affliction"  and  my  bones  waste  away. 

"With  all  my  adversaries  I  am  become  a  reproach,  and  a  horror  to  mine   Hia 

,  loss  of 

neighbors  ;^  friends 

And  I  am  a  terror  to  mine  acquaintances,  those  who  see  me  on  the  street    ^^^^^^^ 
flee  from  me.  t'on 

^^I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind,  I  am  like  a  broken "^  vessel; 
^Tor  I  hear  the  slander  of  many,  terror''  all  around; 

While  they  plot  together  against  me,  they  plan  how  to  take  my  life. 

^■•But  I  trust  in  thee,  O  Jehovah,^  thou  art  my  God;  Prayer 

^^My  times  are  in  thy  hands,  deliver  me  from  mine  enemies  and  my  perse-  ddiver- 

cutors.  Z'^ 

^^O  let  thy  face  shine  upon  thy  servant,  deliver  me  because  of  thy  loving-  foes 

kindness." 

i3V  One  MS.  and  the  Syr.  supply  Jehovah,  which  is  lacking  in  the  Heb. 

'318  So  the  different  VSS.  and  demanded  by  the  context.     Heb.,  /  hale. 

■315  Lit.,  vapors  of  vanity,  a  characteristic  designation  in  the  later  O.T.  writings  of  heathen 
idols. 

§  129  Cf.  introd.  note  to  §  128. 

'313  Possibly  the  last  two  words  in  this  line  have  been  corrupted  in  transmission. 

"31i»  Following  the  Gk.  and  Syr.  and  the  demands  of  the  context. 

'31"  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.,  which  reads  exceedingly  and  makes  no  sense. 

W3112  Or  lost. 

1 31"  I.  e.,  threats. 

y31'<  Heb.  adds  I  said.  But  this  is  not  supported  by  the  metre  and  detracts  rather  than 
adds  to  the  line. 

»31i'  A  scribe  has  introduced  the  following  note  which  lacks  the  regular  metre  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  lines  and  interrupts  the  sequence  of  thought  by  introducing  an  alien  thought: 
Let  me  not  be  ashamed,  O  Jehovah,  for  I  have  called  unto  thee;  let  the  imcked  he  axhomed,  let  them  be 
silent  in  Sheol;  let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence  which  speak  insolence  against  the  righteoics  proudly 
and  contemptuously, 
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^^O  how  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  those  who  fear  thee. 
Which  thou  hast  done  before  the  sons  of  men  for  those  who  trust  thee ! 

'^"Thou  hidest  then\  in  the  secret  of  thy  presence  from  the  plots  of  men, 
Thou  keepest  them  secretly  in  a  shelter  away  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 

'^^Blessed  is  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  showed  me  his  marvellous  kindness;" 
^^For  I,  indeed,  said  in  my  haste,  I  have  been  cut  off  from  thy  presence. 

Nevertheless  thou  heardest  the  voice  of  my  supplications  when  I  cried  to 
thee, 
*'Love  Jehovah,^  all  ye  his  saints;  Jehovah  keepeth  faithfulness," 

And  requiteth  to  the  uttermost  the  one  who  acteth  proudly. 
'^^Be  strong  and  let  your  mind  take  courage,  all  who  wait  for  Jehovah. 

§  130.    Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Powerful  Foes,  Ps.  54 

Ps.  54         ^Help  me,  O  Jehovah,  by  thy  name, 

And  by  thy  might  execute  judgment  for  me. 
^O  Jehovah  hear  my  prayer. 

Give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 
^For  proud  ones'*  have  risen  up  against  me. 

And  terrible  ones  have  sought  my  life; 

They  have  not  set  Jehovah  before  their  eyes.^ 

*Lo,  Jehovah,  my  helper  ! 

The  Lord,  upholder  of  my  life  ! 
^May  calamity  come  back  upon  my  foes; 

In  thy  faithfulness  cut  them  oflF. 
^Willingly  would  I  offer  thee  sacrifice; 

Thy  name^  would  I  praise,  for  it  is  good, 
'When  from  all  trouble  thou  hadst  delivered  me. 

And  mine  eyes  had  looked  on  mine  enemy. 


§  131.     Petition  for  Deliverance  from  Treacherous  Foes,  Ps.  55 

Ps.  55  ^Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  Jehovah,  and  hide  not  from  my  suppli- 
cation. 
^Give  heed  to  me  and  answer  me,  I  am  distracted^  by  my  complaint, 

»312i  The  Heb.  adds  in  a  strong  city.  Possibly  this  is  a  corruption  for  in  the  time  nf  distress. 
But  the  clause  destroys  the  metrical  symmetry  of  the  vs.  and  in  all  probability  was  added  by  a 
scribe,  who  had  in  mind  Ps.  60». 

b3i23  This  and  the  following  vs.  may  be  a  refrain  added  by  a  later  editor  who  desired  to 
adapt  the  ps.  to  liturgical  uses. 

"31^*  Or  Jehovah,  preserveth  the  faithful. 

§  130  It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  foe  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  is  an  individual  or  a 
national  oppressor.  The  personal  note,  however,  is  strong  and  the  ps.  is  closely  akin  to  many 
which  come  from  the  first  half  of  the  Persian  period. 

<154'  So  certain  Heb.  MSS.  and  Targ.  Trad.  Heb.,  strangers,  following  a  different  punctua- 
tion of  the  text. 

•  54'  Possibly  this  line  is  secondary. 

'51'  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 
§  131  Vss.   '•'<  strongly  suggest  that  the  psalmist's  foes  are  definite  individuals,  not  hostile 
peoples,  and  that  this  is  a  personal  prayer  expressing  the  feelings  of  his  class.     His  longing  to  fly 
away  from  all  the  treachery  and  turmoil  of  the  city  is  pathetic.     The  reference  to  the  walls  in  '" 
points,  on  the  whole,  to  the  middle  of  the  Persian  period  or  later, 

«65"  Lit.,  /  am  restless. 
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DELIVERANCE  FROM  POWERFUL  FOES 

'And  I  moan  because  of  the  voice  of  the  enemy,  the  oppression''  of  the 

wicked ; 
For  upon  me  they  cast  iniquity,  and  in  anger  they  attack  me. 

^My  heart  throbbeth'  in  my  bosom,  and  the  death  anguish'  overtaketh  me.     Long- 
^Fear  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  horror  overwhclmeth  me.  escape 

^And  I  say,  '  Had  I  but  wings  like  a  dove,  I  would  fly  away  and  be  at  rest;' 
'Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far  off,  I  would  lodge  in  the  wilderness; 
*I  would  haste  to  my  place  of  refuge,  to  a  shelter  from  the  stormy  wind.'' 

'Confound  their  counsel,'  O  Lord,  and  confuse  their  tongue,  Oppres- 

For  verily  I  gaze  upon  violence  and  strife  in  the  city.  within 

^''Day  and  night  they  go  about  it,  upon  the  walls  thereof;  ^^ 

Iniquity  and  mischief  are  within  it,  "wickedness  is  in  its  midst; 
From  its  market-place  nevermore  depart  oppression  and  deceit. 

''^For  it  was  not  an  enemy  who  reviled  me — that  I  could  bear —  A 

It   is   not   my  foe  who  magnified  himself  against  me — from  him  I  could   erous 
hide—  *"end 

^^But  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  companion  and  my  familiar  friend. 

^^Together  we  used  to  take  sweet  counsel,  we  used  to  walk""  in  God's  house. 

^^Let  death  come  suddenly  upon  him,  let  him  go  down  alive  to  Sheol !° 

^°For  he  hath  put  forth  his  hands  against  his  friends,  he  hath  profaned  his 
covenant." 

^^His  mouth  is  smoother  than  butter,  but  war  is  in  his  heart; 
His  words  are  softer  than  oil,  yet  they  are  like  drawn  swords. 

^''As  for  me,  I  will  call  upon  God,  and  Jehovah  will  save  me;  Invin- 

^'Evening  and  morning  and  noon  will  I  complain  and  moan;  tope 

And  my  voice  will  he  hear  and  **redeem  my  soul  in  peace 
From  the  battle  that  is  waged  against  me,  though  mine  opposers  are  many.P 
^^God  will  hear  and  humble  them — he  who  is  enthroned  of  old.i 

^^But  thou,  0  Jehovah,  wilt  bring  them  down  into  the  pit  of  destruction;         Epi- 
These  men  of  blood  and  deceit  will  not  live  out  half  of  their  days ;  °^"*^ 

hSS'  Or,  emending,  cry  of. 

'55*  Lit.,  writhes. 

)55*  Lit.,  terrors  of  death. 

^55^  Heb.  adds,  probably  as  the  result  of  dittography,  tempest.  The  absence  of  the  con- 
nective reveals  its  secondary  origin. 

'  55'  Following  Targ.  in  supplying  their  counsel,  required  to  complete  the  line. 
ni  55"  Heb.  adds  loith  the  throny,  but  this  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  line  and  is  probably 
a  scribal  expansion. 

n  55>5  Suddenly  the  poet  is  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  friend  and  calls  down  a  malediction 
upon  him.  The  reason  of  his  hot  anger  is  given  in  20.  2i_  but  a  later  scribe,  familiar  with  the  story 
of  Korah  in  Nu.  16^^,  has  added,  for  evils  are  in  their  dwellings.  Under  the  influence  of  this  gloss 
the  number  suddenly  changes  from  singular  to  plural  in  the  Heb. 

oSo-D'  21  Evidently  these  lines  have  been  displaced,  for  they  make  no  sense  in  their  present 
position.     Transferred  to  a  place  after  is,  they  supply  the  contrast  demanded  by  the  context. 

p  5518  This  line  is  doubtful  and  may  be  secondary.  It  supplies,  however,  the  antecedent 
requiredin  "  and  its  present  form  may  simply  be  due  to  scribal  errors. 

■J  5519  To  this  vs.  in  the  Heb.  is  appended  what  is  probably  a  scribal  note,  who  have  no  changes 
and  who  fear  not  God. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  FOES 

As  for  me,  ever  will  I  trust,  O  Jehovah,  in  thee. 
'"Cast  thy  burden  upon  Jehovah,  and  he  will  sustain  thee;' 
Never  will  he  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved.  i 

§  132.    Prayer  for  Rescue  from  Persecutors,  Ps.  57'-*-  * 
A  cry  Ps.  57  iBe  merciful  to  me,  O  Jehovah,  be  merciful,  for  in  thee  I"  take 

for  help  , 

refuge; 
In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I  take  refuge  until  calamities  be  overpast. 
^I  cry  to  God  Most  High,  to  God  who  dealeth  bountifully  with  me; 
'May  he  send  from  heaven  and  save  me  from*  the  reproach  of  him  who  would 

swallow  me; 
May  Jehovah  send  forth  in  my  behalf"  his  lovingkindncss  and  his  faithful- 
ness. 

Theim-      ^jyjy  go^]  jg  Jn  the  midst  of  lions;  I  lie  among  the  devourers  of  men,^ 
^rif"  Whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword. 

^They  have  prepared  a  net  for  my  steps,  that  I  might  bow  down;'"" 
They  have  dug  a  pit  before  me,  but  they  have  fallen  therein. 

§  133.     Prayer  for  Preservation  from  Secret  Enemies,  Ps.  64 

Cry  for  Ps.  64  ^Hear  my  voice,  O  Jehovah,  in  my  plaint, 

^  ^  Save  my  life  from  dread  of  the  foe. 

^Hide  me  from  the  council  of  evil-doers. 

From  the  throng  of  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
'Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword. 

Like  an  arrow  they  fit  a  bitter  speech, 
*That  they  may  shoot  in  concealment  at  the  perfect; 

They  shoot  at  him  suddenly  and  fear  not. 
^They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  purpose. 

They  confer  about  laying  snares. 

They  say  to  themselves,  '  Who  will  see  ? 
*Let  them  search  after  iniquity;  we  are  innocent; 

Even  though  the  search  be  very  thorough,'' 

Man's  heart  and  mind  is  unfathomable.' 

r5522  This  vs.  belongs  more  properly  at  the  end  of  this  much-disarranged  ps.,  for  =3  is  the 
natural  sequel  to  ".  ■  ,  i_ 

§  132  The  petitioner  is  apparently  an  individual  and  his  foes  the  rapacious  rulers  whose 
cruelty  during  the  middle  of  the  Persian  period  inspired  many  of  these  impassioned  cries  for  divine 
intervention.  A  scribal  editor  has  attributed  it  to  David  and  connected  it  with  the  time  when  he 
fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave.  To  this  prayer  has  been  added  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  '•  '-'-,  which 
appears  again  in  108'-*. 

».57'  Lit.,  m.v  soul. 

'57'  Supplying  a  letter  required  by  the  context.     Possibly  the  original  read  from  the  hand  of. 

U.57'  Restoring  a  word  which  a  later  scribe  mistook  for  selah. 

■'.'37*  T.,it.,  those  who  consume  the  sons  of  men. 

w  57'  Some  commentators  would  revise  so  as  to  make  the  parallelism  complete  with  the  last 
line,  their  own  soul  is  caught. 

§  133  Again  the  pitiable  fate  of  the  righteous  but  sadly  persecuted  class  in  the  .ludcan  com- 
munity is  voiced  in  song.  Probably  the  ps.,  like  others  of  this  class,  comes  from  the  middle  of 
the  Persian  period. 

»G1«  This  vs.  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  VSS.  and  commentators  differ  widely.  The 
above  translation  assumes  that  '  continues  the  speech  of  the  plotters.  It  voices  the  criminal's 
attitude  toward  his  crime. 
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PRESERVATION  FROM  SECRET  ENEMIES 

'But  Jehovah  will  shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow,  Assur- 

Suddenly  shall  the  blow^  fall  upon  them;  that 

*And  he  will  cause  them  to  stumble  by  their  tongue;''  wiif de- 

All  who  see  them  shall  wag  the  head.  liver 

^And  all  men  shall  be  filled  with  fear, 
And  shall  declare  the  work  of  God, 
And  shall  wisely  consider  what  he  hath  done. 
^"The  righteous  will  rejoice  in  Jehovah, 
Yea,  they  will  take  refuge  in  him, 
And  all  the  upright  in  heart  will  glory. 

§  134.    Prayer  for  Preservation  from  Enemies,  Ps.  25 

Ps.  !?5  ^To  thee,  O  Jehovah,  I  lift  up  my  soul,''  Protect 

'^I  trust  in  thee,  let  me  not  be  ashamed;  ^ho^ 

Let  not  mine  enemies  exult  over  me,  *r"^*' 

thee 

'And  let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed; 
Let  them  be  ashamed  who  deal  treacherously  without  cause.'* 

^Show  me  thy  ways,  O  Jehovah,  Guide 

Teach  me  thy  patlis. 
^Lead  me  in  thy  truth  and  teach  me, 

For  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation, 

And'=  on  thee  do  I  wait  all  the  day. 

^''According  to  thy  lovingkindness  remember  me;**  Pardon 

^Remember  thy  tender  mercies,®  O  Jehovah, 

For  they,  indeed,  are  of  old. 
'"The  sins^  of  my  youth,  do  not  remember, 
'''Because  of  thy  goodness,  O  Jehovah. 

^Good  and  upright  is  Jehovah,^  Jeho- 

He  teacheth  sinners  in  the  way,  gra- 

®He  guideth  the  meek  in  the  right,  dealing 

And  teacheth  the  meek  his  way.  with 

men 

y64'  Lit.,  their  hloivs. 

2  64'  Restoring  the  text  as  the  context  requires. 

§  134  Like  the  other  acrostic  pss.,  this  is  a  mosaic  without  close  logical  connection  or  climax. 
It  draws  largely  from  Job,  II  Is.,  and  Ex.  33,  34,  but  there  is  much  that  is  original  in  the  ps.  The 
didactic  purpose  is  obvious  and  it  probably  comes  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  or  from  the 
Gk.  period. 

»  25'  The  second  line  in  the  first  couplet  has  been  lost,  except  that  the  words  O  my  God  have 
been  preserved. 

*'25^  Or  without  effect,  lit.,  in  vain. 

«2.55  So  Gk.     Heb.  has  lost  the  initial  letter  required  by  the  acrostic  structure  of  the  chapter. 

<i25"'  Through  a  scribal  error  this  line  has  been  transferred  to  the  seventh  vs.,  with  the 
result  that  it  contains  three  instead  of  two  lines.  Restored  as  above,  it  completes  the  defective 
couplet  and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  following  context. 

"258  As  jj  result  of  the  scribal  errors  in  the  present  context,  thy  lovinqkindnesx  has  been  re- 
peated from  ">.  At  its  present  position  at  the  end  of  ^a  it  destroys  the  regular  metrical  symmetry 
of  the  vs. 

'25'»  So  Syr.     Heb.  adds  my  transgressions. 

e25'  Heb.  adds  therefore. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELI\^RANCE  FROM  FOES 

*°A11  his  ways'*  are  mercy  and  tiuth, 

To  those  who  keep  his  covenant  and  liis  testimonies. 
"For  the  sake  of  thy  name,  O  Jehovah, 

Pardon'  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great. 


Pros- 
perity 
of  those 
who 
revere 
Jeho- 
vah 


^'^Who  is  he  that  feareth  Jehovah  ? 

He  will  instruct  him  in  the  way  that  he  shall  choose. 
^^He  himself  will  dwell  in  prosperity. 

And  his  seed  will  inherit  the  land. 
^^Jehovah's  secret  is  with  those  who  fear  him,' 

That  he  may  make  his  covenant  known  to  them. 


Deliver 
and 

pardon, 
O  Je- 
hovah 


^^Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  Jehovah, 

For  he  bringcth  forth  my  feet  from  the  net. 
^^Turn  toward  me  and  be  gracious  to  me. 

For  I,  indeed,  am  desolate  and  afflicted; 
^^Relieve  me''  of  the  troubles  of  my  heart. 

And  from  my  distresses  bring  thou  me  forth; 
i^Observe'  mine  affliction  and  my  pain. 

And  grant  thou  forgiveness  of  all  my  sins. 


Pre- 
serve 
me 


^'Consider  mine  enemies  for  they  are  many. 
And  they  hate  me  with  violent  hatred; 

^''Oh  keep  my  life  and  deliver  me. 
Let  me  not  be  ashamed  for  in  thee  I  put  my  trust. 

'^^Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me, 
For  I  wait  for  thee,  O  Jehovah.™ 


Invo- 
catioa 


§  135.    Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Wrong-Doers,  Ps.  28 

Ps.  28  *To  thee"  I  call,  O  my  Rock,  turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  me; 
Lest  if  thou  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  me,  I  become  like  those  who  go  down  to  the 

pit." 
^HearP  the  voice  of  my  supplications  when  I  cry  to  thee; 
While  I  lift  up  my  hands,  O  Jehovah,i  toward  thy  holy  shrine. 


'>25i''  Heb.,  all  the  ways  of  Jehovah.  But  the  metre  of  the  va.  strongly  suggests  that  this 
was  a  scribal  expansion  from  the  orii;inaI  which  read  nil  his  ways. 

'25"  Slightly  correctiuK  the  Heb.  as  the  context  requires. 

i2.5'<  /.  e.,  the  reverential  attitude  is  necessary  for  insight  and  understanding  of  the  divine 
purpose  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  intimate  bond  between  him  and  the  individual. 

I'25"   Dividing  the  Heb.  letters  as  the  context  requires. 

125'8  Supplying  the  verb  required  by  the  acrostic  structure  of  the  chapter.  A  scribe,  by 
mistake,  has  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  '»  the  initial  word  of  ". 

ni252i  So  (Jk.  Heb.  omits  O  Jehovah.  A  later  editor  has  added,  in  order  to  adapt  the  ps. 
to  liturgical  u.sc.  Redeem  Israel,  0  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

§  135  There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  this  ps.  and  15,  243-»,  and  Dt.  26'-".  It 
was  written  in  a  time  of  quiet  and  reveals  an  intense  interest  in  the  ritual.  It  is  probable  that 
its  author  was  a  Levite  and  that  he  lived  late  in  the  Persian  period  or  else  soon  after  the  conquests 
of  Alexander. 

'>2S'  Onntting  Jehovah,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  metro  or  the  context. 

0  281  /.  e.,  die. 

p282  Gk.,  Jehovah  hath  heard. 

a  28'  Inserting  Jehovah  as  the  metre  demands. 
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DELIVERANCE  FROM  WRONG-DOERS 


^Draw  me  not  away  with"'  the  wicked  and  with  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
Who  are  speaking  of  peace  to  their  neighbors  while  mischief  is  in  their 

hearts. 
^O  requite  them  according  to  their  deeds,  and  the  evil  of  their  doings;' 
^According  to  the  work'  of  their  hands  render  to  them  their  desert. 


Deliver 

thine 

own 

and 

punish 

the 

wicked 


^Blessed  be  Jehovah  for  he  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  supplications; 
'Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  shield,  my  heart  trusteth  in  him; 
And  I  am  helped  and  my  heart  doth  exult,  therefore  with  my  song  will  I 

praise  him. 
8 Jehovah  is  the  strength  of  his  people,  and  the  saving  refuge  of  his  anointed." 

^Save  thy  people  and  bless  thine  inheritance; 
Feed  them  also  and  lift  them  up  forever. 


Thanks- 
giving 
for  the 
assur- 
ance of 
divine 
help 


Epi- 
logue 


§  136.    Petition  for  Jehovah's  Help  against  Malicious  Foes,  Ps.  40"-" 

Ps.  40  "Be  pleased,  O  Jehovah,  to  deliver  me,''  make  haste  to  help  me;  Over- 

"May  those  who  seek  my  life  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together;"  the 

Let  them  be  turned  back  and  put  to  shame,  who  delight  in  my  misfortune;  ^°®^ 
i^Let  them  be  desolate  because  of  their  shame,  who  say,''  Aha,  aha. 


^^Let  all  who  seek  thee  exult  and  rejoice  in  thee; 

Let  those  who  love  thy  salvation  continually^  magnify  Jehovah. 
^^Since  I  am  afflicted,  O  Jehovah,"  hasten  thou  to  me; 

O  thou  my  helper  and  my  deliverer,  my  God,  tarry  not. 


Succor 

the 

faithful 


§  137.    An  Old  Man's  Prayer  for  Deliverance,  Ps.  71 

Ps.  71  ^With  thee,  O  Jehovah,  I  seek  refuge; 
Let  me  never  be  put  to  shame. 

'28'  T.  e.,  do  not  count  me  in  the  number  of. 

8 28''  A  scribe  has  added  the  following  explanatory  note,  based  on  Is.  51^  and  Jer.  24',  and  4.5*. 
For  they  do  not  appreciate  the  deeds  of  Jehovah,  and  the  works  of  his  hands;  he  will  destroy  them  and  not 
build  them  up. 

'28*  So  Targ.  and  Gk.  and  the  requirements  of  the  context. 

"28'  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  certain  MSS.  This  is  clearly  the  original  reading  as  indicated  by 
the  following  vs.  From  the  parallelism  and  the  context  it  is  clear  that  Jehovah's  anointed  was  the 
messianic  nation.  A  later  scribe,  however,  who  regarded  the  Anointed  One  as  the  promised 
messianic  king,  changed  for  his  people  to  for  him  in  the  first  part  of  the  vs.  The  passage  in  its 
original  form  is  richly  suggestive  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term  Messiah  or  Anointed  was  frequently 
used  by  the  psalmist. 

§  136  Although  joined  to  another  ps.,  it  is  evident  that  this  fervent  prayer  was  once  entirely 
independent,  for  it  appears  as  Ps.  70  in  a  later  collection.  Its  historical  background  was  evi- 
dently a  time  of  persecution. 

"  40"  Heb.  adds,  repetitiou.slv,  Jehovah. 

w  40'<  So  Ps.  702.     Heb.  adds  to  de.ftroy  it. 

X  4015  So  the  parallel  in  Ps.  70^.     Heb.  adds  to  me. 

y40'6  This  line  in  the  Heb.  is  overfull.  Probably  the  verb  say  was  added  from  the  parallel 
in  70*. 

O40"  The  parallel,  Ps.  70^,  has  God,  which  evidently  stood  for  an  original  Jehovah.  This  is 
clearly  supported  by  the  parallelism  of  the  next  line. 

§  137  This  ps.  is  the  prayer  of  an  old  man  beset  by  foes.  He  was  familiar  with  Dt.,  II  Is., 
and  many  of  the  earlier  pss.,  as  his  many  quotations  indicate.  Vss.  '-^  are  quoted  from  SI'-*  with 
slight  scribal  variations.  The  dependence  on  these  comparatively  late  writings  and  the  lack  of 
close  literary  unity  suggest  that  the  ps.  comes  from  the  Gk.  period. 
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thy 

servant, 
O  Je- 
hovah 


PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  FOES 

^Deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness,  and  rescue  me; 

Incline  thine  ear  to  me  and  save  me. 
^Be  thou  to  me  a  strong  rock,'' 

A  house  of  defence"  to  deUver  me; 

For  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress. 
^Rescue  me,  O  my  God,  from  the  wicked,** 

From  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  violent; 
Tor  thou  art  my  hope,  O  Lord, 

My  trust  from  my  youth,  O  Jehovah. 
®0n  thee  have  I  leaned  from  birth; 

Thou  didst  take  me  from  mj'  mother's  womb; 

My  praise  shall  be  continually  of  thee. 


f  For  he 
is  sur- 
rounded 
by  ma- 
lignant 
foea 


T  am  an  object  of  wonder^  to  many; 

But  thou  art  my  strong  refuge. 
^My  mouth  is  full  of  thy  praise, 

And  of  thy  honor  throughout  all  the  day. 

®Cast  me  not  off  in  old  agc;^ 

Forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth. 
^"For  mine  enemies  speak  concerning  me. 

And  they  wlio  lurk  for  my  life  counsel  together, 
"Saying,  'God  hath  forsaken  him; 

Pursue  and  take  him;  for  there  is  no  deliverer.' 
^^0  God,  be  not  far  from  me; 

O  my  God,  make  haste  to  help  me.^ 
^'Let  the  foes  of  my  life  be  ashamed  and  disgraced,'^ 

May  they  be  covered  with  reproach  and  disgrace.' 


Yet  is 
ever  ex- 
tolling 
thee 


^^But  I,  on  my  part,  hope  continually. 

And  praise  thee  yet  more  and  more. 
^^My  mouth  telleth  of  thy  righteousness. 

And  of  thy  salvation  throughout  all  the  day. 

Though  I  know  not  how  to  tell  it.' 
^''I  will  begin''  with  thy  mighty  acts,  O  Lord,' 

I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness,  O  Jehovah. 
^■^O  God,  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth, 

And  still  I  declare  thy  wonderful  works, 
'*Yea,  even  to  old  age  and  gray  hair. 

O  God,  forsake  me  not, 


I  713  c;,)  Ok.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  and  the  original  in  31'. 

cTl^  So  parallel  in  312. 

<i71»   Lit.,  hand  of  the  wicked. 

•71'  /.  e.,  a  hid(^ous  object. 

'71'  Lit.,  time  of  old  ai;e. 

k71'2  Cf.,  for  original,  P.ss.  3.5-,  40".     This  vs.  may  be  simply  a  scribal  addition. 

''71"  So  many  Hob.  MSS.     Syr.  and  Heb.,  be  co7i.iumed. 

'71"  Heb.  adds,  de.stroyinK  the  metre,  who  seek  mij  hurt.     It  probably  was  taken  from  >*. 

i71"  Following  Briggs  in  translating  this  doubtful  line. 

•■71"  liit.j  enter  in. 

'71"  Dividing  the  line  as  the  parallelism  and  metre  require.     Heb.  adds  thine  alone. 
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AN  OLD   MAN'S  PRAYER 

Until  I  declare  thy  strength  to  a  future  generation,"" 
Thy  might  and  thy  righteousness,  O  God, 
^^On  high  the  great  things  thou  hast  done. 

Who,  0  God,  is  like  thee.  Give 

2°Who  hast  caused  me"  to  see  many  troubles  ?°  ca^ae 

But  thou  wilt  revive  me°  again,  1°  ;„„ 

"^        '  praiae 

And  wilt  bring  me"  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  thee 

^^Thou  wilt  increase  my  glory  and  again"  comfort  me, 
^I  will  also  praise'^  on  the  harp,  thy  faithfulness,""  O  my  God, 

To  thee  will  I  make  melody  on  the  lyre, 
'^My  lips  will  shout  for  joy. 

My  mouth"  will  make  melody  for  thee. 

And  my  life,  which  thou  hast  redeemed. 
2^My  tongue  also  shall  talk  of  thy  righteousness  all  the  day  long; 

For  they  are  ashamed  and  disgraced  who  seek  my  hurt. 

§  138.    Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Treacherous  Associates,  Ps.  120 

Ps.  120  ^To  Jehovah  in  my  distress  I  called,  and  Jehovah*  answered  me.  Save 

^Oh  deliver  my  soul  from  the  lying  lip,  from  the  tongue  that  is  deceitful.  troach- 

^What  shall  one  requite  thee,  and  what  more,  O  tongue  that  is  deceitful  ?  f^^ 
*The  sharpened  arrows  of  a  warrior,  with  glowing  broom-coals." 

^Voe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  with  one  that  draweth  the  bow!^  From 

Woe  is  me  that  I  dwell  among  the  tents  of  Kedar !  who 

^Too  long  have  I  been  dwelling  with  those^^  to  whom  peace  is  hateful;  ^^ 

'I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak,  they  indeed  are  for  war.  more 

peace 

§  139.     A  Cry  for  Deliverance  from  Violent  and  Treacherous  Enemies,  Ps.  140 

Ps.  140  ^Deliver  me,  O  Jehovah,  from  evil  men.  Their 

From  men  who  are  violent  save  me,  ^Soua 

char- 

m?!"  So  Syr.     Gk.,  to  all  cnmino  oeneralions.  acter 

n?!-"  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  Lat.,  and  variant  Heb.     Traditional  Heb.,  us. 

07120  Heb.  adds  and  sore. 

P7121  SoGk. 

q7122  Heb.  adds  thee. 

r7i22  Heb.  adds  O  my  God  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  and  O  Holy  One  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
the  second.     Both  destroy  the  metre  and  are  probably  scribal  expansions. 

s7i23  Conjecturally  correcting  the  obviously  corrupt  Heb. 
§  138  This  intense,  passionate  ps.  was  apparently  written  when  apostates  like  the  high  priests 
Menelaus  and  Jason  were  in  the  ascendancy.  The  reference  to  the  tents  of  Kedar  in  '  is  apparently 
to  be  interpreted  figuratively.  According  to  Gen.  2.5"  Kedar  was  the  second  son  of  Ishmael. 
The  poet  likens  his  treacherous,  quarrelsome  foes  to  the  Ishmaelites,  one  of  Israel's  earliest  and 
most  hated  rivals. 

1 120'  Transferring  Jehovah  from  the  first  part  of  the  next  vs.,  where  it  is  superfluous,  to  ', 
where  it  completes  the  measure. 

"  120'  This  line  evidently  contains  the  psalmist's  answer  to  the  question  propounded  in  '• 
Charcoal  of  the  broom-scrub  is  still  widely  used  in  the  East  because  of  the  glowing  neat  which  it 
furnishes. 

V  1205  Supplying  the  bow,  required  to  complete  the  line,  and  repeating  the  woe  is  me  required 
to  complete  the  next  line. 

w  1206  So  eight  Heb.  MSS.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr. 

§  139  Vss.  '-•  ",  if  original,  indicate  that  the  author  of  this  ps.  was  in  all  probability  a  Pharisee 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  reality.     He  was  evidently  a  man  prominent  in  the  Jewish  state.     The  foes  of 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  FOES 


Their 
treach- 
erous 
deaigns 


May 
their 
pur- 
poses 
be 
thwarted 


Triumph 
of  the 
right 


HVho  devise  evil  things  in  their  mind, 

All  the  time  stir  up  wars, 
^Who  sharpen  their  tongue  like  a  serpent; 

The  poison  of  vipers  is  under  their  lips. 

*Keep  me,  O  Jehovah,  from  the  transgressor's  hands; 

From  men  of  violent  deeds  preserve  me. 

Those  who  plot  to  trip  up  my  feet;" 
Trom  tlie  proud,  who  lay  for  me  snares. 

And  have  spread  for  me^  cords  as  a  net, 

At  the  side  of  the  track  have  set  traps  for  me. 

^I  say  to  Jehovah,  'Thou  art  my  God; 

Hear^  the  voice  of  my  supplications; 
'Jehovah,"  my  strength,  my  salvation. 

Who  shieldest  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle,'' 
*Grant  not"  the  desires  of  the  wicked; 

Let  not  his  evil  purpose'*  succeed. 
^Those  who  encompass  me  raise  their  heads,® 

Let  the  mischief  of  their  own  lips  cover  them.' 
^°May  he  rain  coals^  of  fire  upon  them. 

May  he  cause  them  to  fall  in  pits  from  which  they  shall  not  rise.« 

^^Let  not  the  deceitful  man''  be  established  in  the  land; 

Let  evil  hunt  the  man  of  violence.' 
^^I  know  that  Jehovah  will  maintain 

The  cause  of  the  afflicted,  the  rights  of  the  need 3'. 
^^Surely  the  righteous  will  give  thanks  to  thy  name. 

The  upright  will  dwell  in  thy  presence. 


Hear, 
O  Je- 
hovah 


§  140.    A  Petition  for  Divine  Guidance,  Ps.  141 

Ps.  141  ^O  Jehovah  I  call  on  thee,  hasten  to  me, 
O  give  ear  to  my  voice  when  I  call  to  thee. 


which  he  speaks  in  the  opening  stanzas  were  probably  the  apostate  Jews  and  the  Sadducees. 
While  this  ps.  may  come  from  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  it  is  most  probably  to  be  dated  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Gk.  or  the  early  Maccabean  period. 

^140'  Lit.,  my  fooUteps. 

»  140'  Gk.,  fur  my  feet.     The  for  me  is  not  found  in  the  Heb. 

» 140^  So  Syr.  and  the  evidence  of  the  next  vs.     Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 

« 140'  Hob.  adds  Lord. 

bl40'  Lit.,  in  Ike  day  of  weapons. 

0 140'  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 

dl408  Gk.  and  Syr.,  they  plot. 

ol40»  Transferring  the  final  word  of  '  to  complete  this  sentence.     Heb.,  head. 

'  HO""  Heb.  readings  vary.     The  text  has  been  slightly  revised  in  the  light  of  the  context. 

k140"'  Again  shghtly  revising  the  Heb.,  which  at  this  point  is  exceedingly  corrupt. 

h  140"  Lit.,  a  man  of  tunyue,  one  who  uses  his  tongue  deceitfully. 

i  140"  Heb.  adds  a  doubtful  explanatory  clause  usually  interpreted  until  he  be  overthrown. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  hist  three  vsa.  are  scribal  additions,  for  they  depart  from  the 
prevailing  moii.sure  of  the  vs.  and  introduce  general  statements  loosely  connected  with  the  pas- 
sionate theme  of  the  ps. 

§  1 10  Unfortunately  the  text  of  this  ps.  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Like  several  of  the  other 
Maccabean  pss,,  it  has  been  overlaid  with  later  glosse.s.  Thus  in  »  is  found  the  incongruous  but 
pious  utterance,  Should  a  riyhteous  man  smite  nif  and  reprove  me,  it  were  a  kindness.     lu  •  also  we 
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A  PETITION  FOR  DIVINE  GUIDANCE 

^My  prayer  is  prepared  as  incense  before  thee. 
The  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  an  evening  oblation. 

'Set,  O  Jehovah,  a  watch  over  my  mouth.  Protect 

A  guard'  at  the  door  of  my  lips.  evil  act 

^Incline  not  my  mind  to  evil. 

Wickedly  to  commit  foul  deeds 

With  men  who  practice  iniquity; 

Let  me  never  taste  of  their  dainties, 
^May  the  oil  of  the  wicked  not  rest  on  my  head,'' 

But  may  my  prayer  be  ever'  against  their  malice. 

®May  their  rulers  be  hurled  down  beside  the  rock;  Judge 

^As  one  splits  open  and  bursts  asunder  on  the  ground,"*  wicked 

May  their  bones  be  scattered  at  Sheol's  mouth. 

^But  unto  thee,"  O  Lord,  are  mine  eyes;  Protect 

I  seek  refuge  in  thee;"  do  not  pour  out  my  life.  servant 

^Keep  me  from  the  snare  they  lay  for  me, 
And  fromP  the  traps  of  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
^°Let  the  wicked  fall  into  their  own  toils, 
Whilst  I  alone  escape."* 

§  141.    A  Prayer  for  Divme  Intervention,  Ps.  142 

Ps.  143      ^I  cry  aloud  to  Jehovah,  Hear 

I  loudly  supplicate  Jehovah,  oflhj?' 

^I  pour  out  before  him  my  complaint,  servant 

Before  him  I  make  known  my  trouble; 
^For  my  spirit  within  me  fainteth, 

But  thou,  indeed,  knowest  my  path. 

In  the  path  wherein  I  must  walk. 

They  have  hidden  for  me  a  snare. 
^Look""  to  the  right  hand  and  behold; 

find  the  sentence,  having  no  connection  with  its  context,  and  they  hear  my  words,  for  they  are  pleas- 
ant. Many  reconstructions  have  been  suggested,  but,  removing  these  obvious  glosses,  the  thought 
and  unity  of  the  ps.  become  reasonably  clear. 

>  141'  Or,  interpreting  the  Heb.  word  as  a  verb,  keep. 

kl-tl^  So  Gk.  and  Syr.,  supported  by  the  context,  the  meaning  being  let  me  not  receive 
the  hospitality  of  the  wicked,  which  included  pouring  oil  upon  the  heads  of  guests.  It  is  closely 
parallel  in  thought  to  the  la.si  line  of  *. 

'141*  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.,  which  is  obviously  corrupt. 

mUV  Following  Briggs  {Pss.,  II,  509). 

■■1413  Heb.  adds  Jehovah,  and  certain  Heb.  MSS.  have  the  variant  reading  God,  suggesting 
that  both  are  secondary. 

"  1498  Slightly  revising  the  Heb. 

p141'  Following  the  Gk.  in  correcting  a  scribal  error. 

q  14110  Following  a  suggestion  of  the  Gk.  in  slightly  revising  the  difficult  Heb. 
§  141  This  vigorous,  impassioned  ps.  was  originally  individual  rather  than  national.  Vsa. 
'  and  '  imply  that  the  author  was  in  prison  and  deserted  by  his  friends.  He  regards  his  vindica- 
tion as  the  vindication  of  the  cause  of  the  righteous,  whom  he  prominently  represents.  The  data 
are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  exact  period  from  which  this  ps.  comes.  It  fits  well  in  the  mouth 
of  the  high  priest  Onias  III,  who  was  betrayed  by  his  associates  and  driven  into  exile  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  Gk.  period. 

■■  142'  Jehovah  is  apparently  here  addressed.  Some  commentators  would  interpret  the  verb 
in  the  first  person,  but  there  is  no  basis  in  the  Heb. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  FOES 

None  is  there  who  recognizeth  me, 
Nowhere  is  there  a  refuge  for  me, 
There  is  none  that  careth  for  my  life. 

^To  thee  I  cry,  O  Jehovah; 

I  say,  *My  refuge  art  thou, 

My  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
^Give  heed  to  my  cry,^ 

For  I  am  brought  very  low; 

Deliver  me  from  my  pursuers. 

For  they  are  stronger  than  I. 
'O  bring  me  forth  from  prison, 

That  I  may  give  thanks  to  thy  name. 

That  the  righteous  may  recognize  with  me,* 

That  thou  dealest  kindly  with  me.' 


§  142.    An  Importunate  Prayer  for  Speedy  Help,  Ps.  143 

Ps.  143  ^0  Jehovah,  hear  my  prayer,  give  ear  to  my  supplications; 
In  thy  faithfulness  and  righteousness  answer  me;   ^enter  not  into  judg- 
ment with  me," 
Because  in  thy  sight  no  man  who  liveth  can  be  justified. 
'The^  enemy  pursueth  my  life,  he  stampeth  me^  to  earth; 
He  compelleth  me  to  dwell  in  darkness,  like  those  who  have  been  long 

dead. 
*My  spirit  within  me'^  fainteth,  and  my  mind  is  numb. 
^I  remember  the  days  of  old,  I  meditate  on  all  thy  works, 
I  muse  on  the  w^orks^  of  thy  hands;  ^I  spread  them  forth  to  thee. 
Like  a  land  that  is  parched,  my  soul  thirsteth^  for  thee. 

^Answer  me  quickly,  O  Jehovah;  my  spirit  is  failing; 

Hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be  like  those  who  go  down  to  the  grave. 
*Make  me  early  hear  of  thy  lovingkindness,  for  in  thee  do  I  trust; 
Show  me  the  way  in  which  I  should  walk,  for  unto  thee  is  my  longing. 
^Deliver  me,  O  Jehovah,  from  mine  enemies,  for  unto  thee  do  I  flee.* 
^"Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  thou  art  my  God; 
May  thy  gracious  spirit  ever  lead  me  in  a  way''  that  is  straight. 

si42«  In  this  and  the  following  vs.  the  intensity  of  the  psalmist's  thought  leads  him  to  fall 
into  the  strenuous  two-beat  measure. 

'142'  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.,  which  reads  in  vie. 
§  142  This  ps.  is  a  mosaic  of  phra.ses  and  vss.  taken  from  Lam.,  II  Is.,  and  especially  from 
earlier  pss.     Like  many  of  the  pss.  of  thi.s  type,  it  was  probably  originally  personal  but  was  well 
adapted  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  faithful  in  the  Judean  community  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Gk.  and  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  periods. 

1 1432  Lit.,  thy  servant. 

'  143'  Heb.  begins  the  sentence  with  for. 

"143'  Lit.,  my  life. 

»  143<  Heb.  adds  in  my  midst. 

rl435  So  vss.     Heb.,  deed. 

»14.3''  Adding  the  verb  required  by  the  context. 

•  143«  So  one  Ilcb.  MS,     T\w  readings  of  the  VSS.  vary. 

•>  143'"  Revising  the  traditional  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  curtain  Heb.  MSS. 
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PRAYER  FOR  SPEEDY  HELP 

"For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Jehovah,  revive  me,"  bring  me  out  of  trouble; 
^^In  thy  lovingkindness  cut  off  my  foes,  and  destroy  all  mine  opposers; 
For  I  am  thy  servant. 


§  143.    Jehovah  the  Warrior's  Stay,  Ps.  144i-" 

Ps.  144  ^Blessed  be  Jehovah  my  Rock, 
Who  traineth  my  hands  to  fight, 
My  fingers,  likewise,**  to  make  war; 
^My  kindness,  my  fortress,  my  stronghold, 
My  deliverer,*^  my  shield,  and  my  refuge. 
Who  subdueth  peoples^  under  me. 


What 
he  does 
for  his 
people 


^Bow  the  heavens,  O  Jehovah,  and  come  down. 
Touch  the  mountains^  that  they  may  smoke, 

®Flasli  forth  the  lightning  and  scatter  them, 
Send  forth  thine  arrows  and  terrify  them. 

'Stretch  forth  thy  hand  from  on  high. 
Pluck  me  forth  from  the  miglity  waters. 
Deliver''  me  from  the  hand  of  foreigners, 

^Whose  mouth  doth  speak  deceit. 
Whose  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood. 


May 
he  now 
deliver 
them 


^A  new'  song  will  I  sing  to  thee. 

With  a  lyre  of  ten  strings  will  I  play  to  thee, 
^°Who  giveth  victory  to  kings. 

Who  saveth'  his  servants  from  the  hurtful  sword.'' 
^^Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  foreigners. 

Whose  mouth  doth  speak  deceit. 

And  whose  right  liand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood. 


Their 
tribute 
of 
praise 


c  1 13"  Omitting  in  thy  righteousness,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Gk.  and  is  not  supported  by 
the  context. 

§  143  This  ps.,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  composite  of  lines  taken  from  Pss.  8,  33,  104,  and  es- 
pecially from  18.  The  metrical  symmetry  of  the  ps.  and  the  close  logical  connection  between  the 
first  and  second  stanzas  are  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  8* : 

What  is  rruin,  thai  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
The  son  of  man,  that  thou  considerest  him  f 
and   another  vs.  taken  from  39^.  6.     The  warlike  spirit  that  breathes  through  this  ps.  is  clearly 
that  of  the  Maccabean  era. 

d  144'  Supplying  the  connective  required  to  complete  the  measure. 

e  1442  So  four  Heb.  MSS.     Trad.  Heb.  adds  to  me. 

'1442  So  certain  Hob.  MSS.     Lat.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.     Heb.,  my  people. 

8  1445  So  two  Heb.  MSS.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.     Heb.,  thy  heavens. 

i"  144'  A  .scribe,  by  mistake,  has  transferred  this  verb  to  the  middle  of  the  vs. 

'  144'  Omitting  God,  which  destroys  the  measure  of  the  vs.  and  from  its  position  is,  without 
reasonable  doubt,  a  later  addition. 

J 1441"  A  scribe  has  added  David. 

k  144'o  A  scribe,  influenced  by  the  reading  in  ',  has  added  here  the  verb  pluck  me  forth. 
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n 

PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  HEATHEN  OPPRESSORS 
Pss.  4-1,  59,  CO,  74,  79,  80 

§  144.     Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Powerful  Foes,  Ps.  44 

Ps.  44  ^O  Jehovah,^  with  our  ears  have  we  heard, 

And  our  fathers  have  recounted  to  us 

The  work  which  thou  didst  do  in  their  days. 

Thy  signs '^  in  the  days  of  old : 
^Nations  thou  didst  dispossess"  and  plant  them. 

Peoples  thou  didst  affiict  and  spread  abroad,'^ 
^For  by  their  sword  they  did  not  possess  the  land. 

Nor  did  their  own  arm  give  them  the  victory; 

But  it  was  thy  right  hand  and  thy  arm. 

And  with  the  light  of  thy  face  didst  thou  favor  them. 

*It  is  thou  who  art  my  king. 

Commanding"  the  salvation  of  Jacob. 
^Through  thee  we  thrust  down  our  foes. 

In  thy  name  we  tread  down  our  opponents, 
*For  not  in  my  bow  do  I  trust,' 

And  my  sword  doth  not  deliver  me. 
'But  thou  hast  saved  us  from  our  adversaries. 

And  thou  hast  put  to  shame  those  who  hate  us. 
^In  Jehovah  have  we  boasted  continually. 

And  praised  thy  name  forever. 


Petitions  for  Deliverance  from  Heathen  Oppressors. — The  pss.  of  this  group  are  all  national 
and  the  foes  described  are  outside  the  Jewish  community.  Most  of  them  come  from  the  days 
of  the  Maccabean  struggle. 

§  144  This  ps.  is  clo.sely  related  to  Ps.  22  and  is  full  of  echoes  of  II  Is.  Cf.,  e.  g.,  ^,  We  are 
accounted  as  sheep  fvr  the  slaughter.  The  woes  recounted  are  very  similarjto  those  described  in  Lam. 
5.  The  note  of  faith  and  hope,  however,  is  much  stronger.  The  psalmist  is  clearly  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  community,  for  he  frequently  passes  from  the  sing,  to  the  plural,  e.  (/.,  '■  '-'"■  '^^  '*. 
In  '■'  he  speaks  of  thy  people  in  the  same  way  as  he  refers  to  us  in  the  next  vs.  The  abrupt  tran- 
sitions from  the  first  sing,  and  plural  and  then  to  the  third  person  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  ps.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a  collective  national  ps.  Its  date  is  evidently  the  earlier  half  of 
the  Persian  period.  Pathetic,  indeed,  in  this  setting  is  the  impassioned  cry  in  the  concluding 
stanza,  ^■™,  which  presents  a  dramatic  contrast  to  the  recital  of  Jehovah's  acts  of  deliverance  for 
his  people  in  the  past. 

»44'  Heb.,  God.  The  original  reading  Jehovah,  which  a  later  editor  has  changed  throughout 
these  pss.  to  God,  has  been  restored  in  the  above  translation. 

^44'  This  line  is  evidently  corrupt.  The  present  reading.  Thou,  thy  hand,  is  unintelligible. 
A  slight  change  in  the  Heb.  letters,  however,  gives  the  above  rendering,  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  context.     The  initial  word  of  ^  also  belongs  to  the  close  of  '. 

<!442  The  reference  in  this  vs.  seems  to  be  to  the  period  of  the  Judges,  when  Jehovah  dis- 
possessed the  older  Canaanite  peoples  in  order  that  the  chosen  people  might  inhabit  the  land. 
Cf.  Am.  2». 

''442  Correcting  the  Hob.  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  context.  This  interpreta- 
tion of  '  is  strongly  supported  by  '. 

•44<  Dividing  the  Heb.  letters  differently  from  the  accepted  text  and  as  suggested  by  Gk.A 
and  Syr.      Heb.,  God  of  the  commandment. 

'44'  Vss.  '-s  may  be  secondary,  for  they  simply  expand  in  the  first  person  the  thought  of  '. 
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^But  thou  hast  cast  ofl'^  and  put  us  to  shame.  Present 

And  goest  not  forth  with  our  hosts.  ities 

^"Thou''  makest  us  turn  back  from  our  adversary, 

And  our  haters  rob  us  at  will. 
^^Thou  hast  given  us  up  as  sheep  to  be  devoured, 

And  thou  hast  scattered  us  among  the  nations. 
*^Thou  sellest  thy  people  for  nought,' 

And  hast  not  enriched  thyself  by  their  sale. 
^^Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors. 

To  be  mocked  and  derided  by  those  about  us. 
^*Thou  hast  made  us  a  byword  among  the  nations, 

A  shaking  of  the  head  among  the  peoples. 
*^My  confusion  is  before  me  all  the  day  long. 

And  shame  doth  cover  my  face,' 
^^At  the  voice  of  him  who  reproacheth  and  revileth. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. 

^^Though  all  this*^  hath  come  upon  us,  we  have  not  forgotten  thee,        Isr^l 
Neither  have  we  falsely  broken'  thy  covenant.  in  the 

*^Our  heart  hath  not  turned  backward,  ^^^^  , 

^Dce  of 
And  our  steps  have  not  turned  aside  from  thy  path,  calam- 

^'Though  thou  hast  crushed  us  down  in  the  place  of  jackals,™  '  ^ 

And  with  deep  darkness  thou  hast  covered  us  over. 
^"Had  we  ever  forgotten  the  name  of  our  God, 

Or  spread  forth  our  hands  to  an  alien  god, 
^^Would  not  Jehovah  have  searched  this  out  ? 

For  he  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
^^For  thy  sake  we  are  slain  all  the  day  long," 

We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 

^Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ?  I«t 

Arise,  cast  us  not  off  forever.  vah 

^nVhy  dost  thou  hifle  thy  face—  |Pf^^y 

Forgettest  our  affliction  and  our  oppression .''  tp  de- 

^Tor  our  life  is  bowed  down  to  dust," 

And  our  body  cleaveth  to  the  ground. 
^^Arise  for  our  help,P 

And  redeem  us  for  thy  kindness'  sake. 

k44»  Certain  Gk.  MSS.  and  Syr.  add  the  pronominal  sufiBx  us. 

h44io  Possibly,  following  certain  MSS.,  God  or  Jehovah  should  here  be  added. 

'  44'2  Lit  ,  for  no  wealth.  The  thought  is  that  Jehovah  had  delivered  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  the  foes  without  sneniing  reason  or  compensation. 

i44'*  Lit.,  shame  of  my  face  doth  cover  me. 

■'44'''  /.  e.,  the  calamity  and  disgrace  that  has  overtaken  the  community. 

■44"  Lit.,  dealt  fahely  with. 

"0  44"  I.  e.,  the  wilderness  where  jackals  howl. 

04422  /   g^  Qyr  life  is  one  prolonged  tragedy. 

04426  /   g^  hangs  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

P4426  The  peril  and  distress  of  the  poet  is  effectively  expressed  by  the  two-beat  measure. 
The  words  are  an  echo  of  the  ancient  war-cry  uttered  when  the  Hebrews  took  up  the  ark,  Nu.  10*. 
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§  145.    Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Pitiless  Enemies,  Ps.  59 

Arise,  Ps.  59  ^Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  from  mine  enemies, 

hovah,  Set  me  on  high  from  mine  assailants. 

^^^^'  '^DeHver  me  from  the  workers  of  iniquity, 

punish  And  save  me  from  men  of  blood. 

^For,  lo,  they  lie  in  wait  for  my  life, 
The  mighty  band  together  against  me, 
Not  because  of  my  transgression  or  my  sin, 
^O  Jehovah,  it  is  not  because  of  mine  inicjuity 
That  they  run  up  and  take  their  stand  against  me.i 
Arouse  thyself  to  meet  me,  and  see, 
'Even  thou,  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,'' 
Arise  to  visit  all  the  nations. 
Be  not  merciful  to  any  treacherous  troublers. 


The  ^They  snarl  continually  like  a  dog, 

traat  They  prowl  about  the  city  in  the  evening.* 

\^eea  'Behold,  they  belch  out  with  their  mouth; 

our  Yea,  swords'  are  in  their  lips; 

and  For  who,  they  think,  is  hearing  ? 

O  jv  ^I^"t  thou,  O  Jehovah,  laughest  at  them; 

hovah  Thou  wilt  have  all  the  nations  in  derision. 

^To  thee,  O  my  strength,"  do  I  sing  praise. 

For  thou,  O  Jehovah,  art  my  high  tower. 

n^^con-  ^°May  my  God,  with  his  lovingkindness,  come  to  meet  me; 

sume  May  Jehovah  let  me  look  upon  mine  enemies. 

*  ^™  "Spare  them  not,^  lest  my  people  forget; 

Scatter  them,  hurl  them  down  by  thy  power, 
O  Lord,  our  Shield  and  Deliverer !" 
^^Their  every  word''  is  the  sin  of  their  mouth. 
Therefore  let  them  be  taken  in  their  pride. 
And  for  the  curses  and  lies  whicli  they  utter. 
"Consume  them^  in  thy  wrath,  that  they  be  no  more, 

§  145  Vss.  6-11  stronRly  suggest  that  this  ps.  voices  the  woes  of  the  Judean  community,  prob- 
ably in  the  days  before  Nehcmiah,  and  that  the  foes  are  the  neighboring  heathen  nations  that 
taunted  and  beset  the  defenceless  Jews.  A  late  editor  associated  it  with  the  time  whe?i  Saul  sent 
men  and  they  watched  the  house  to  kill  David,  I  Sam.  19'-". 

1  .^)0<  These  are  miUtary  terms  describing  an  armed  attack. 

'SOS  Ileb.  has  both  God  of  hoM.t  and  God  of  Israel.  Inasmuch  as  God  of  hosts  is  incorrectly 
written,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  later  scribal  addition. 

«59'  Following  Briggs  (P.sx.,  II,  52)  in  transferring  the  phrase  in  the  evening  to  the  second 
line,  as  the  thought  and  metro  require.     So  in  '•>. 

'59'  Or  reproachett. 

".599  Restoring  the  corrupt  Heb.  (which  makes  no  sense)  by  the  aid  of  the  VSS.  and  the 
parallel  in  ". 

".59"  Correcting  the  trad.  Heb.,  which  reads  slay  not,  contradicting  ". 

"59"  Supplying  and  Deliverer,  required  to  complete  the  measure. 

^  .59'=  Lit.,  the  word  of  their  lips.  The  meaning  is  not  certain.  The  idea  is,  apparently,  that 
their  every  word  is  their  condemnation. 

y  59"  Following  a  probable  reconstruction.     Heb.  repeats  consume. 
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And  let  men  know  that  Jehovah  ruleth," 
Even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

^''They  snarl  continually  like  a  dog, 

In  the  evening  they  prowl  about  the  city. 
^^They  range  up  and  down  for  food, 

And  tarry  all  night  if  they  be  not  satisfied. 
^''As  for  nie,  I  will  sing  of  thy  strength; 

Every  morning  will  I  praise  thy  lovingkindness. 

Because  thou  art  my  high  tower. 

And  a  refuge  in  the  day  of  my  distress. 
^''To  thee,  O  my  strength,  do  I  sing  praises; 

For  thou,  O  Jehovah,  art  my  high  tower." 

§  146.    Prayer  for  Victory  in  the  Presence  of  Defeat,  Ps.  60 

Ps.  60  'Jehovah,  thou  hast  rejected  us,  thou  hast  broken  us;  Fate 

Thou  hast  been  angry;  oh  restore  us  again  !''  hovah's 

^Thou  hast  made  the  land  to  tremble,  thou  hast  rent  it;  people 

Heal  its  breaches,  for  it  shaketh. 
^Thou  hast  made  thy  people  see  hardship. 
Thou  hast  made  us  drink  staggering  wine, 

*Thou  hast  given  a  banner''  to  those  who  fear  thee,  Deliver 

Whereunto  they  may  flee  from  the  bow.  the^ 

^In  order  that  thy  beloved  may  be  delivered,  P^* 
Save  us  with  thy  right  hand  and  answer  us.'* 

^God  hath  spoken  in  his  sanctuary :  Redeem 

'I  will  exult,  I  will  divide  Shechem,  prom- 

And  the  valley  of  Succoth  will  I  mete  out.  '^^^ 

^Gilead  and  Manasseh  are  mine," 
Ephraim  also  is  the  defence  of  my  head, 
Judah  is  my  commander's  staff, 

z59"  A  scribe  has  added,  contradicting  the  broad  statement  of  the  next  line,  in  Jacob. 

"59"  So  '.  A  scribe  has  added,  destroying  the  measure,  the  unusual  phrase  God  of  my 
lovingkindne>is. 

§  146  The  date  of  this  ps.  is  not  clear  although  it  evidently  describes  a  definite  situation. 
This  may  have  been  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  implication  is  that  it  was  simply  a  great 
defeat  from  which  the  people  hoped  to  recover.  The  invincible,  warlike  spirit  points  either  to  the 
pre-exilic  or  Maccabean  age.  The  reference  in  ^  to  Shechem  implies  that  the  Samaritan  schism 
had  taken  place.  Judah  alone  is  Jehovah's  chosen  land.  On  the  basis  of  the  reference  in  sa,  a 
later  editor  has  added  an  elaborate  superscription  connecting  this  ps.  with  David's  victory  over 
the  Edomites  recorded  in  II  Sam.  S"'  ".  The  editor  had  in  mind  a  tradition  akin  to  that  in  I 
Chr.  IS'-'  ",  for  he  speaks  of  Joab  as  the  conqueror.  The  literary  points  of  contact  between  this 
ps.  and  44  are  close.  Its  warlike,  dauntless  ambition  in  the  pre.sence  of  defeat  finds  its  best  his- 
torical setting  in  the  days  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  Vss.  ^-'^  are  quoted  in  lOS'-'^  and  combined  with 
QQi-n      The  oracle  in  ''-^  may  be  older  than  the  present  ps.  but  the  evidence  is  indecisive. 

b60'  Or  thou  didst  turn  us  back. 

"60*  The  meanipg  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  probably  the  banner  is  the  assurance  that  Jeho- 
vah will  deliver  his  faithful  one  from  the  attacks  (bow)  of  their  foes.  Vs.  '  contains  the  natural 
demand  that  he  now  redeem  his  ancient  promises. 

<J60*  So  variant  Heb.  readings.     Trad.  Heb.,  me. 

•  60'  Lit.,  Gilead  is  mine  and  Manasseh  is  mine. 
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Give 

victory 
to  our 
army 


*Moal)  is  my  washpot, 

Upon  Edom  will  1  cast  my  sandal, 

Over  riiilistia  I^  shout  for  victory. 
^Who  will  bring  me  into  the  fortified  city  ?« 

Who  is  there  that  will  lead  me''  to  Edom  ? ' 

^"Hast  thou  not  rejected  us,  O  Jehovah  ? 

And  wilt  thou  not  go  forth'  with  our  hosts  ? 
^'Give  to  us  help  against  the  adversary. 

For  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 
^^By  the  hell)  of  Jehovah  let  us  do  valiantly. 

For  it  is  he  that  will  tread  down  our  adversaries. 


Why 
dost 
thou 
disre- 
gard 
the 
woes 
of  thy 
people 

The 

destruc- 
tion 

wrought 
by  piti- 
less foes 


§  147.     A  Complaint  over  the  Devastation  of  the  Temple  by  the  Enemy,  Ps.  74 

Ps.  74  ^O  God,  why  dost  thou  cast  us  off  forever. 

And  let  thine  anger  smoke  against  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture  ? 
^Remember  thy  congregation  which  thou  didst  get  of  old. 
The  tribe  of  thine  inheritance  which  thou  hast  redeemed. 
This  mount  Zion,  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt.^ 

'Direct  thy  footsteps''  to  the  perpetual  desolations, 
All  the  evil  that  the  enemy  hath  wrouglit  in  the  sanctuary, 

^Thine  adversaries  roar  in  the  midst  of  tliy  place  of  assembly; 
There'  they  set  up  their  standards  for  signs. 

<605  So  the  parallel  in  lOgi"  and  Syr.  and  Tars. 

8  60'  Cf.  the  parallel  in  108".     The  fortified  city  was  probably  Petra,  the  well-nigh  impreg- 
nable capital  of  Edom. 

hCO"  Slightly  revising  the  corrupt  Heb. 

i60'»  So  Sym.  and  Syr.  Heb.  adds  God. 
§  147  This  ps.  is  conspicuous  for  its  pas.sionate  feeling,  its  intense  patriotism,  and  its  strong 
faith.  In  '-"  it  not  only  reflects  the  thought  but  rises  to  the  majestic  height  of  the  book  of  Job. 
The  reference  in  the  opening  vs.  to  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture  reveals  an  intimate  familiarity  with  Pa. 
23.  The  same  figure  is  used  in  Enoch  to  describe  the  scattered  Jews  who  were  persecuted  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  for  their  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  ps.  bears  all  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  Maccaboan  period.  It  is  a  vivid,  pathetic  description  of  the  calamities 
which  overtook  the  Jews  and  especially  the  temple  during  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes. As  Cobb  says  (BIc.  of  Pss.,  200),  This  psalm  has  the  value  of  a  historical  documetil  which 
may  be  used  to  confirm  the  story  of  I  Mac.  4,  II  Mac.  8,  and  not  merely  to  illustrate  it.  The  de- 
scription of  the  defacement  and  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  emissaries  of  .\ntiochus  Epiphanes 
in  <■'  is  closely  parallel  to  the  description  in  I  Mac.  l^'.  ^9,  and  especially  in  4''',  which  states  that 
when  the  Jews  went  to  rededioate  the  temple  they  saw  the  sanctuary  laid  desolate,  the  altar  profaned, 
the  gates  burnt,  and  shrubs  (/rowing  in  the  court,  as  in  a  forest  or  as  on  one  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
priests'  chambers  pulled  down.  The  reference  in  *  to  the  destruction  of  the  synagogues  in  the  land 
also  points  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  same  is  true  of  the  statement  in  '  that  the  proph- 
ets had  disappeared.  The  reference  is  closely  parallel  to  that  in  I  Mae.  4*',  which  states  that 
they  laid  aside  the  defiled  stones  of  the  altar  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  give  an  oracle  concerning 
them.  The  question  in  "•  of  how  long  is  precisely  the  .same  as  that  which  is  dealt  with  concretely 
in  Dan.  7,  whicli  comes  from  the  midst  of  the  same  strenuous  crisis.  Vs.  »  voices  the  policy  of 
Antioclius  Epipham^s  and  '"  describes  vividly  the  attitude  of  the  heathen  foes  who  encircled  the 
Jews.  The  tendency  revealed  in  '^  and  '^  to  look  back  to  the  past  and  draw  from  it  inspiration 
for  the  present  is  another  marked  characteristic  of  the  Maccabean  period.  The  ps.  was  clearly 
written  after  108  and  before  the  rededication  of  the  temple  in  Hi.')  B.C.  The  evidence  points  to  a 
date  .-fhortly  before  10.5.  The  ps.,  therefore,  probably  comes  from  the  same  year  a.s  the  encoura- 
ging messages  in  Dan.  7-12,  and  from  the  same  circle  of  the  Hasideans  from  which  came  the 
apocalyp.ses  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Like  the  author  of  Dan.  7-12,  the  psalmist  looks  not  to  the 
swords  of  the  valiant  patriots  but  to  God  for  a  sudden  and  signal  deliverance. 

J74'  Possibly  this  line  was  inserted  by  a  scribe,  for  it  destroys  the  unity  of  the  couplets 
which  characterize  the  ps.  as  a  whole  and  is  unnecessary, 

k74'  Lit.,  lift  up  thy  feet,  i.  e.,  go  in  person  to  the  ruins  and  to  the  desecrated  temple's  site. 

'74*  Through  the  similarity  of  the  Heb.  words  a  scribe  has  omitted  the  Heb.  word  for  there. 
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COMPLAINT  OVER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

^They  hew  away  at  the  portal*"  with  axes,  as  in  a  thick  forest," 

^And  now  all  its  carved  work  they  break  down  with  hatchet  and  hammers. 

'They  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on  fire; 

They  have  defiled  in  the  dust  the  dwelling  place  of  thy  name. 
^They  have  said  in  their  heart,  '  Let  us  destroy  them  altogether.' 

They  have  burned  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land. 

'We  see  not  our  signs;  there  is  no  more  any  prophet;  When 

Neither  is  there  among  us  any  that  knoweth  how  long.  thou 

^"How  long,  O  God,  shall  the  adversary  reproach,  }F^^^ 

Shall  the  enemy  blaspheme  thy  name  forever  ? 

"Why  drawest  thou  back  thy  hand,  O  Jehovah?" 
Why  dost  thou  hold  back'^  thy  right  hand  in  the  midst  of  thy  bosom  ? 

'^Thou,"  O  Jehovah,  art  our''  king  of  old,  The 

Working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  dence 

"Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength;  jj,*^^ 

Thou  crushedst  the  heads  of  the  sea-monsters^  in  the  waters,  m  the 

^^Thou  crushedst  the  heads  of  the  leviathan*  in  pieces;  world 

Thou  gavest  him  as  food  to  the  people  of  the  wilderness," 
^^It  is  thou  who  didst  cleave  out  springs  and  brooks,^ 

It  is  thou  who  didst  dry  up  mighty  rivers. 
*^The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thine; 

It  is  thou  who  didst  prepare  the  luminary''  and  the  sun. 
^'Thou  didst  fix  all  the  boundaries  of  the  earth; 

It  is  thou  who  didst  make  both  summer  and  winter. 

^^Remember  this,  that  the  enemy  hath  reproached,  O  Jehovah,  Arise 

And  that  a  foolish  people  hath  blasphemed  thy  name.  vindi- 

"Oh  give  not  the  life  of  thy  turtle-dove"  to  the  wild  beast;  bjfthe 

Forget  not  forever  the  life  of  thine  afflicted.  Oj^ei'- 

'^"Look  on  the  fat  ones,^  for  they,  indeed,  are  full;"  of  the 

The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  abodes  of  violence.  ^"^  ^ 
^^Oh  let  not  the  oppressed  turn  away  abashed; 

Let  the  poor  and  needy  ever  praise  thy  name. 

m74s  So  Lat.  (lit.,  top  of  portal),  supported  in  part  by  Gk.     Lit.,  as  the  entrance  upwards. 

1745  Lit.,  thicket  of  trees. 

o74"  Supplying  the  word  back  demanded  by  the  sense  of  the  context. 

p74"  Correcting  the  Heb.  as  the  context  and  parallelism  require. 

1 74'2  Again  slightly  restoring  the  text. 

r74>2  SoGk. 

"74"  Apparently  not  a  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  but  to  the  conquest  of  Tehom,  the  primeval  monster,  and  to  the  work  of  creation. 

t74i<  Cf.  Job  3s. 

"74"  7.  e.,  the  jackals.     Cf.  eS'",  729.     RV,  inhabiting  the  wilderness. 

''74'5  A  reference  to  Jehovah's  power  over  nature,  as  illustrated,  e.  g.,  by  the  opening  of  the 
rock  in  order  to  provide  water,  Ex.  17^,  Nu.  208. 

"74"  I.  e.,  the  moon,  as  Gk. 

^74"  I.  e.,  the  defenceless  people  of  Israel. 

yy.po  Heb.,  look  to  ihe  covenant;  but  this  is  apparently  due  to  a  slight  corruption  of  the  Heb. 
which  has  been  restored  as  Duhm  suggests. 

»74-''  I.  e.,  of  booty,  hence  the  figure  fat,  which  means  arrogant  and  corrupt.  The  dark 
places  may  be  the  caves  to  which  the  Maccabean  refugees  fled  and  where  many  were  slain. 
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PETITIONS   FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  THE  HEATHEN 

'^^Arise,  O  God,  plead  thine  own  cause. 

Remember  how  the  impious  man  reproacheth  thee  continually, 
^'Forget  not  the  clamor  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  thee. 

Nor  the  din  of  thine  opponents  which  continually  ascendeth. 


Fate  of 
Jeho- 
vah's 
people 


May  he 
speedily 
deliver 
them 


§  148.    Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  the  Hands  of  Cruel  Persecutors,  Ps.  79 

Ps.  79  ^O  God,  the  nations  are  come  into  thine  inheritance. 

Thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled, 

They  have  laid  Jerusalem  in  heaps. 
^Thcy  hav^e  given  the  corpses  of  thy  servants" 

As  food  to  the  birds  of  the  heavens. 

The  flesh  of  thy  pious  ones  to  the  wild  beasts; 
^Their  blood  have  they  poured  out  like  water, 

Around  Jerusalem,  with  none  to  bury  them.** 
*We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors. 

The  scorn  and  derision  of  those  around  us. 

^How  long,  O  Jehovah,  wilt  thou  be  angry  ? 
Shall  thy  jealousy  burn  like  fire  ? 

*Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  nations"  that  know  thee  not. 
Yea,  upon  the  kingdoms,  O  Jehovah,'*  that  do  not  call  upon  thy  name; 
^For  they  have  devoured''  Jacob,  and  laid  waste  his  dwelling  place. 
^Remember  not  against  us  in  judgment  the  iniquities  of  our  forefathers;' 

§  148  According  to  its  superscription  this  ps.  was  included  in  a  collection  of  Asaph  pss.  It 
has  been  assigned  by  diPferent  scholars  to  two  different  periods :  the  Bab.  exile  and  the  Maccabean 
struggle.  There  is  practically  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  comes  from  the  later  crisis.  In  contents 
and  point  of  view  it  is  closely  parallel  to  74.  The  opening  description  of  the  desecration  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  faithful  Jews  is  very  similar  to  the  account  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes's  merciless  persecutions  in  II  Mac.  8^-^.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  such  a  slaughter  when 
the  Babylonians  captured  Jerusalem.  Their  treatment  of  the  conquered  people  appears  to  have 
been  characterized  by  their  usual  judicial  fairness.  The  atrocities  here  described  are  also  directed 
not  so  much  against  the  Jews  as  against  Jehovah  and  his  temple.  Vs.  "  implies  that  the  prisoners 
were  unjustly  condemned  to  death,  as  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  warlike,  vindic- 
tive spirit  that  finds  expression  in  »•  i-  is  characteristic  of  the  Maccabean  period.  The  persecuted 
saints  in  '  arc,  without  reasonable  doubt,  the  Hasideans,  who  later  rallied  about  Judas.  Vss.  '•  • 
indicate  that  the  author  had  in  mind  not  the  petty  party  persecutions  under  the  hcUenizing  high 

Eriest  Alcimus  but  the  attacks  and  taunts  of  the  hostile  nations  in  the  early  days  of  the  Macca- 
ean  struggle.  The  absence  of  any  references  to  Judas  or  to  the  rededication  of  the  temple  indi- 
cate that  it  was  written  before  16.5.  Like  74,  it  voices  the  feelings  of  the  faithful  about  167-166 
B.C.,  when  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  were  at  their  height. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  pss.  quoted  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees.  Vss.  '  and  '  are  cited  as 
written  in  the  scriptures  and  are  used  to  describe  the  slaughter  of  certain  Hasideans  by  the  perfidious 
Alcimus.  If  79  was  an  early  ps.  it  doubtless  would  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  ps.  of  David.  The 
absence  of  such  a  tradition  implies  that  it  was  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  comparatively  recent 
writer  but  of  a  poet  whose  words  had  already  gained  a  certain  degree  of  authority.  The  quota- 
tion in  I  Mac.  7"  is  condensed  and  incomplete.  It  reads: 
The  flesh  of  thy  saints   .   .   . 

And  their  blood  they  poured  out  round  about  Jerusalem; 
And  there  was  no  man  to  bury  them. 

•  79'  I.  e.,  the  Hasideans. 

b79'  Supplying  the  them,  implied  by  the  context,  from  the  quotation  from  this  passage  in 
I  Mac.  7". 

"79«'  '  An  echo  of  Jer.  lO^s.  For  nations  or  heathen  in  '  Jer.  10^  has  families.  Influenced 
by  the  quotation  from  the  earlier  dirge,  the  metre  here  cbangea  from  the  three  to  the  five-beat 
measure. 

•'79'  Supplying  Jehovah,  required  by  the  metre. 

•  79'  So  the  original  in  Jer.  10^.     Heb.,  he  devours. 

'79'  Or  former  sins.  Vs.  •  might  refer  to  sins  of  either  the  earlier  or  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  idea  that  one  generation  suffered  for  those  of  earlier  generations  was  repeatedly  taught 
in  the  O.T.,  e.  </.,  Ex.  20*,  Dt.  28'*,  Jer.  11",  Lam.  5',  and  rests  upon  a  basis  of  practical  experience. 
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DELIVERANCE  FROM  CRUEL  PERSECUTORS 

Let  thy  compassion  speedily  come  to  meet  us,*'  for  we  are  brought  very  low. 
'Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  renown, 
And  deliver  us,  and  forgive''  our  sins,  for  the  sake  of  thy  name. 

io\Yhy  should  the  heathen  keep  saying,  'Where  is  their  God?'  And 

Let  the  avenging  of  the  shed  blood  of  thy  servants  be  known  among  the    the^^^ 
nations;'  ""^es 

^'Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  come  before  thy  face,  O  Lord,' 

According  to  the  greatness  of  thy  arm  preserve''  those  condemned  to  death,' 
^-Yea,  render  to  our  neighbors  sevenfold  into  their  bosom 

Their  reproach,  wherewith  they  have  cast  reproach  upon  thee,  O  Lord. 
"So  we  thy  people  and  sheep  of  thy  pasture™  will  thank  thee  forever; 

We  will  rehearse  to  generation  after  generation  the  praise  due  thee. 

§  149.    Prayer  That  God  Will  Rescue  and  Reunite  His  People,  Ps.  80 

Ps.  80  *0  Shepherd  of  Israel,  hear !  Rise 

Thou  who  leadest"  Joseph  like  a  flock;  gather 

Throned  upon  the  cherubim,  shine  forth !  thy 

^Before  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  and  Manasseh,  tered 

Awaken  thy  warlike  might,  ** 

And  come  thou  to  us  for  our  salvation. 

^O  God  of  hosts,"  restore  us. 
Cause  thy  face  to  shine,  that  we  may  be  saved. 

^0  JehovahP  of  hosts,  how  long  How 

Wilt  thou  be  wroth  while  thy  people  pray  ?  bSore 

^Wilt  thou  feed  them  with  the  bread  of  tears,  *^?y 

wut 

And  give  them  tears  to  drink  by  large  measure,  restore 

*Make  us  the  butf  of  our  neighbors,  pros- 

While  our  enemies  make  us  their  derision  ?^  penty? 

^O  God  of  hosts,  restore  us. 
Cause  thy  face  to  shine,  that  we  may  be  saved. 

k79»  I.  e.,  let  Jehovah  in  his  mercy  quickly  deliver  us.  The  figure  is  that  of  messengers 
coming  to  meet  those  in  need. 

tyO'  Lit.,  cover. 

'  79'"  A  scribe  has  evidently  expanded  this  line  by  adding  in  our  sight. 

i79"  Adding  O  Lord,  required  to  complete  the  measure. 

''79"  Lit.,  sai'c  over,  cause  to  remain  alive. 

'79"  Lit.,  sons  of  death. 

ni79"  This  last  vs.  may  be  a  liturgical  addition.  It  is  an  echo  of  23,  which  this  later  psalmist 
evidently  interpreted  as  a  communal  rather  than  individual  ps. 

§  149  This  ps.,  like  110  and  101,  is  a  valuable  historical  document.  The  boar  in  ",  which  has 
ravaged  the  vine  Israel,  transplanted  by  Jehovah  from  Egypt,  is,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes.  The  man  of  thy  right  hand,  the  son  of  the  man  whom  Jehovah  hath  strengthened 
for  himself,  is  probably  Judas  Maccabeus.  The  poet  in  the  opening  stanza  reveals  his  familiarity 
with  Ezeic.  and  in  s"  with  the  late  traditions  regarding  the  kingdom  of  David.  He  hopes,  like 
Ezek.,  for  a  union  of  the  Heb.  tribes  and  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  glories. 

"SO'  Correcting  traditional  Heb.  vocalization. 

0  803  So  Syr.     Heb.  omits  hosts,  but  cf.  '. 

pSO*  Heb.  insets  God,  but  the  form  is  ungrammatical,  indicating  that  the  word  is  not  original. 

iSO*  Lit.,  contention. 

'80'  So  two  Heb.  MSS.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.     Heb.,  to  themselves. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  THE  HEATHEN 


Thy 
tender 
care  for 
Israel 
in  the 
past 


Its 

present 
devas- 
tation 


^Thoii  hroughtcst"  a  vine  out  of  Egj^pt; 

Thou  didst  drive  out  the  nations  and  plantedst  it. 
^Thou  didst  clear  the  way  before  it. 

And  it  took  root  and  filled  the  land. 
^"The  mountains  were  covered  with  its  shadow. 

And  the  cedars  of  God  with  its  boughs; 
*^It  sent  out  its  branches  to  the  sea, 

Yea,  its  shoots  to  the  river.' 

^^^Vhy  hast  thou  broken  down  its  walls. 
So  that  all  who  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  it? 

^^The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  ravage  it. 
And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  feed  on  it. 


Save 

thy 

vine 


Uphold 

thy 
people 


"O  God  of  hosts,  restore  us; 

Look  down  from  heaven  and  behold; 

Give  heed  to  this  thy  vine, 
^^\nd  the  stock  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted." 
^^They  have  burned  it  with  fire,  they  have  hewn  iV  down; 

May  they  perish  at  the  frown  of  thy  countenance."' 

^'Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand. 
Upon  that  man  whom  thou  hast  strengthened  for  thyself. 

^*So  will  we  not  draw  back  from  thee; 
Quicken  thou  us  and  we  will  call  on  thy  name. 

**0  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  restore  us;  , 

Let  thy  face  shine,  that  we  may  be  saved. 


Ill 

IMPRECATORY  PSALMS 
Pss.  35,  58,  109,  129,  83,  137 


Peti- 
tion 

that 
.Jeho- 
vah 
arise  in 
defence 
of  his 
servant 


§  150.     A  Cry  for  Vengeance,  Ps.  35 

Ps.  35  'Plead  thou,  O  Jehovah,  my  cause;''  fight  them  who  fight  me. 
*Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler  and  stand  up  for  my  help. 

■80'  Lit.,  liftest  up. 

t80"  /.  e.,  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Euphrates  River,  the  traditional 
bounds  of  the  Heb.  empire  under  David. 

"SO's  A  scribe,  by  mistake,  has  introduced  "•>  here  and  then  repeated  it  in  its  original  position. 

»  80"  As  it  stands,  the  Heb.  lacks  consistency.  The  translation  given  above  is  based_on  a 
slightly  different  vocalization  of  the  traditional  Heb. 

"80"  /.  e.,  because  their  wanton  act  meets  the  divine  disapproval. 

Imprecatory  Psalms. — The  imprecatory  pss.  are  not  the  highest  products  of  Israel's  faith. 
They  are  rather  a  survival  of  the  ancient  belief  that  a  curse  had  a  certain  potency  in  itself.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  belief  the  old  Asayr.  kings  called  down  a  curse  upon  any  one  who  in  future 

§  150  This  is  a  typical  imprecatory  ps.  It  evidently  voices  the  woes  and  the  problems  of 
the  faithful  in  the  Judean  community  in  the  days  preceding  the  appearance  of  .\ehemiah.  The 
foes  are  apparently  the  arrogant,  impious  Jews  who  had  cast  off  all  pity  or  sense  of  justice. 

1 35'  So  eight  Heb.  M.'^S.  and  Syr.  Trad.  Heb.,  with  those  who  contend  with  me.  The  Heb. 
word  means  contend  in  the  law  courts. 
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A  CRY  FOR  VENGEANCE 

'Draw  out  spear  and  javeliny  to  meet  those  who  pursue  me; 

Say  to  my  soul,  O  Jehovah:"  'Thy  salvation  am  I.' 
■•Let  them  be  ashamed  and  brought  to  dishonor  who  seek  after  my  life; 

Let  them  be  turned  back  and  confounded  who  devise  my  hurt. 
^Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  thy"  messenger  pursuing  them. 
^Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,''  thy"  messenger  pursueth  them. 
^For  without  cause  they  have  spread  their  net  for  me;  without  cause  digged 

a  pif  for  me. 
*May''  the  net  they  have  spread  catch  them;  in  their  own  pit"  may  they 

^  fall. 
^Then  my  soul  will  be  joyful  in  Jehovah;  it  will  rejoice  in  his  salvation. 
^"All  my  bones  will  say,  'Jehovah,  who  is  there  like  thee. 
Who  deliverest  the  afflicted  from  the  stronger,  and  the  needy ^  from  rob- 
bers ? ' 

"Witnesses  of  violence^  rise  up,  they  ask  me  whereof  I  know  not;  Ingrat- 

^'-They  reward  me  evil  for  good,  even  the  bereavement  of  my  soul.  and** 

^Uiut  as  for  me  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth,''  crueftv 

I  afflicted  my  soul  with  fasting,  my  prayer  was  in  my  bosom;'  of  hia 

"As  though  it  had  been  my  friend,  my  own  brother,  so  I  demeaned  myself; 

As  a  man  mourneth  for  his  own  mother,^  so  was  I  bowed  down  in  grief. 
i^But  now,  when  I  stumble,  they  rejoice,  and  gather  together''  against  me; 

Smiters,  when  I  know  it  not,  tear  me  asunder  and  cease  not.' 

ages  dared  to  remove  or  mutilate  the  royal  inscriptions.  The  Heb.  word  for  curse  means  to  hind. 
The  story  of  Balaam  illustratca  the  popular  conception  of  the  effects  of  a  curse.  According  to 
I  Sam.  17",  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  II  Kgs.  5-'  states  that,  as  a  result  of  Elisha's  cur.se 
on  the  guilty  Gohazi,  he  went  out  from  men  snow-white  from  leprosy.  The  Heb.  sage,  in  Pr.  2G2, 
declares,  llic  curse  that  is  causeless  shall  not  come;  but  he  still  held  the  popular  belief  regarding  the 
curse  pronounced  for  a  cause. 

The  imprecatory  pss.  are  uttered  more  in  the  spirit  of  early  prophets  than  of  Jesua.  To 
interpret  them  rightly  it  must  be  remembered  (1)  that  they  were  usually  uttered  in  behalf  of  the 
nation  or  a  persecuted  class  rather  than  of  an  individual;  (2)  that  the  men  or  nations  against  which 
they  were  uttered  were  cruel,  shameless,  deliberately,  criminal,  condemned  by  law  and  moral  sense; 
(:5)  that  in  the  minds  of  the  psalmists  the  justice  of  Jehovah's  rule  of  the  world  was  the  real  issue 
at  stake.  The  higher  the  poet's  sense  of  justice  and  his  conception  of  Jehovah's  righteousness,  the 
more  passionate  his  prayer  that  Jehovah  would  not  only  vindicate  his  servants  but  himself.  Mc- 
Fadyen  has  rightly  said,  from  this  point  of  view  the  imprecations  are  only  the  vehement  expression  of 
a  passionate  belief  in  the  moral  order  and  of  a  desire  to  see  its  consummation  hastened.  These  psa. 
are  grimly  illumined  by  the  context  and  by  the  pitiless  age  in  which  they  were  written;  but  for  the 
same  reason  they  are  not  adapted  to  modern  Jewish  or  Christian  worship. 

ySo'  With  Brings  {Pss.,  I,  103),  correcting  the  Heb.  as  the  context  requirea. 

«3r)3  Supplying  the  Jehovah  required  by  the  measure. 

»355.  6  Heb.,  the  anyel  of  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  is  addressed. 

b'i'i^  Lit.,  darkness  and  slippery  places. 

'  35'  So  Syr.  Heb.  introduces  pit  in  the  first  instead  of  in  the  second  part  of  the  line  where 
it  belongs. 

<i358  A  scribe  has  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  vs.  a  quotation  from  Is.  47",  may 
destruction  come  upon  him  unawares.  The  immediate  sequel  of  ',  however,  is  "',  which  is  concrete 
anil  carries  on  the  figure  and  parallelism.  Under  the  influence  of  the  inserted  quotation  the 
original  plural  has  been  changed  to  the  sing,  in  the  Heb. 

e358  Restoring  pit,  cf.  ',  for  which  destruction  has  been  substituted  under  the  influence  of  the 
quotation. 

'351"  This  line  is  an  echo  of  Jer.  31"  and  may  be  secondary,  for  in  its  present  form  it  does 
not  fit  the  measure  of  the  ps.  Probably  afflicted,  which  is  repeated  before  the  needy,  is  secondary 
and  the  line  is  original. 

8  35"  I.  e.,  those  who  bring  unjust  charges  of  violence  against  me. 

bSo"  I.  e.,  I  put  on  the  Oriental  garments  of  mourning. 

'35"  /.  e.,  I  was  engaged  in  constant  prayer.     Heb.  adds  returned. 

i35'<  Or  went  in  procession  (Briggs). 

l'35i»  A  scribe  has,  by  mistake,  repeated  the  verb  gather  tonether. 

135"  The  text  is  probably  corrupt  and  can  be  only  conjecturally  restored. 
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IMPRECATORY  PSALMS 

*®In  my  pollution  they  bitterly  mock  me;™  they  gnash  upon  me  with  their 

teeth. 
^^Rescue"  my  life  from  the  roaring  lions,"  my  only  one  from  the  lions. 
"I  will  give  thanks  in  the  great  assembly;  I  will  praise  thee  among  much 

people. 


May 
Jeho- 
vah 
vindi- 
cate and 
judge 


^'Let  not  mine  enemies  wrongfullyP  rejoice  over  mc,  winking  with  the  eye, 
^Tor  they  speak  not  peace,  but  against  those  who  are  at  peace  in  the  land; 
They  devise  malignant  designs  ^^and  they  open  wide  their  mouth  against 

me; 
They  say,  'Aha,  aha,  our  eye  hath  seen  it.' 
^^Thou  hast  seen  it,  O  Jehovah,  be  not  silent, i  keep  not  afar  from  me; 
'^^Rouse  thee,  awake  for  my  judgment, "■  for  my  cause,  O  my  God; 
'^''Judge  me,  O  Jehovah,"  according  to  thy  righteousness,  and  let  them  not 

rejoice  over  me. 
'^^Let  them  not  say  in  their  heart,  'Aha,  our  desire!'  we  have  swallowed 

him  up ! ' 
2®Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together  who  rejoice  at  my  hurt; 
Let  them  be  clothed  with  shame  and  dishonor  who  magnify  themselves 
against  me. 
*^Let  them  shout  and  be  glad,  who  delight  in  my  right  and  say  continually : 
'May  Jehovah  be  magnified,  who  delighteth  in  the  prosperity  of  his  ser- 
vant.' 
**And  my  tongue  shall  talk  of  thy  righteousness,  of  thy  praise  all  the  day 
long. 


Guilt 
of  the 
corrupt 
rulers 


§151. 


Prayer  for  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  and  Vindication  of  the 
Righteous,  Ps.  58 


Ps.  58  ^Are  ye  in  very  truth  speaking  what  is  right  ? 

Do  ye  judge  with  equity  the  sons  of  men .'' 
^Nay,  all  of  you"  work  wickedness; 

In  the  land  your  hands  weigh  out  violence. 
^The  wicked  become  estranged  as  soon  as  they  are  born,^ 

Those  who  speak  lies  go  astray  from  birth. 
^Their  venom  is  just  like  the  venom  of  a  serpent; 

They  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppcth  its  ear, 
^Which  payeth  no  heed  to  the  voice  of  charmers. 

To  him  who  is  the  most  skillful  worker  of  spells. 


■nSS"  Again  restoring  the  text  conjecturally  (with  Bripgs)  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk. 

"35"  Apparently  a  scribe  has  added  the  interjcctional  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  the  vs.. 
Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  look  on.     The  sequel  of  "  is  '"'. 

"IJo"  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.,  which  reads,  for  their  destruction. 

p35"  The  Heb.  has  a  cumbersome  explanatory  note,  those  who  hale  me  without  a  cause, 

1 3.522  Heb.  adds  O  Lord,  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  measure. 

'3.52'  Again  the  Heb.  adds  O  Lord. 

•3.52<  Heb.  adds  my  God. 

'352*  Heb.  repeats  let  them  not  say. 
§  151  This  virile  ps.  probably  comes  from  the  first  half  of   the  Persian  period.     Its  style  is 
equal  to  that  of  Is.  5G-.59.     It  is  addressed  to  the  unprincipled  rulers  of  the  Judean  community. 

U.582  So  Syr.     Heb.,  in  heart;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  a  scribal  error. 

'SS*  Lit.,  from  the  womb. 
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PRAYER  FOR  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED 

*Break  their  teeth,  O  Jehovah,  in  their  mouth;  Prayer 

Tear  out  the  fangs  of  the  young  Hons,  O  Jehovah.  their 

^Let  them  melt  as  water  that  runneth  away  of  itself;  Swnt 

Like  tender  grass"  let  them  witlier  away, 
yust  like  a  snail"  that  melteth  away  let  them  go, 

As  a  mole  crawleth,  whieh  hath  not  seen  the  sun.^ 
'Before  their  pots^  begin  to  feel  the  thorns. 

May  he  sweep  them  away,  the  living  even  as  the  burning." 

^"The  righteous  w^ill  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance;  Vindi- 

Ile  shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked;  of  the 

"So  that  men  will  say,  'Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous;  ^^^^ 
Verily  there  is  a  God*^  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.' 

§  152.     Prayer  for  Vengeance  upon  Relentless  Adversaries,  Ps.  109 

Ps.  109  ^O  God  of  my  praise  be  not  silent.  Prayer 

^For  the  mouth  of  wickedness"  they  open  against  me,  ^liy. 

They  speak  against  me  with  a  lying  tongue,  ^^^ 

^With  words  of  hatred  they  encircle  me,  wicked 

And  fight  against  me  without  a  cause.  °^ 

^In  return  for  my  love  they  persecute  me; 

But  as  for  me,  for  them  is  my  prayer."^ 
^But  they  repay  me  evil  for  good, 

And  hatred  iu  return  for  my  love. 

^Appoint  a  wicked  man  over  him,  Impre- 

And  let  the  adversary®  stand  at  his  right  hand.  upon  a 

'When  he  is  tried,  let  him  come  forth  condemned,  ruler^^ 

And  let  his  prayer  become  a  sin.' 

^Let  his  days  be  few. 
Let  another  take  his  office. 

'Let  his  children  become  fatherless, 

"58'  Slightly  revising  the  text  and  transposing  one  word.     Note  the  wealth  of  figures. 

».5S'  So  Targ.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.,  wax. 

y58'  So  Targ.,  supported  by  the  context.  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.,  hath  fire  fallen,  they  do  not  be- 
hold the  sun. 

'  58»  So  Syr.  and  one  Heb.  MS. 

«58»  Text  doubtful. 

b58"  Or,  as  in  Ex.  22',  are  judges. 

§  152  This  ps.  is  a  strikinK  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  a  curse 
pronounced  upon  the  guilty,  for  it  is  one  long  cur.se.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  foe  described  in 
^•"  is  a  typical  enemy  or  a  despotic  ruler.  The  portrait  in  "•'^  would  fit  the  perfidious  high  priests 
Menelaus  and  Jason  or  the  arch  persecutor  of  the  Maccabean  days  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  If 
the  latter  is  in  the  psalmist's  mind,  the  other  foes  of  which  he  speaks  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  ps.  would  be  the  minions  of  Antiochus  and  the  apostate  Jews.  In  any  case  the  ps.  probably 
comes  from  the  early  part  of  the  Maccabean  struggle.  Like  the  other  hideous  fruits  of  war  and 
conflict,  it  illustrates  the  savage  rather  than  the  diviner  impulses  in  the  human  heart  and  should 
have  no  place  in  our  modern  worship. 

"1092  Heb.  adds  and  the  mouth  of  deceit;  but  this  destroys  the  metrical  symmetry  and  is 
probably  a  scribal  expansion.     Briggs  deletes  the  entire  line. 

J  109<  Heb.,  and  I  mijxelf,  my  prayer.  For  them  has  probably  fallen  out  or  else  this  line  is 
secondary.     The  next  vs.,  however,  supports  it. 

«109'  I.  e.,  Satan  to  prosecute  and  persecute  him. 

'109"'-'  Under  the  influence  of  the  tense  feeling  the  quick,  excited  two-beat  measure  appears. 
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And  his  wife  become  a  widow. 
^°Let  his  children  be  vagabonds  and  beggars,^ 

And  let  them  be  driven  from  their  desolate  habitations. 
^^Let  the  creditor  seize  upon''  all  that  he  hath, 

And  let  strangers  make  spoil  of  his  labor. 
^Let  there  be  none  to  extend  kindness  to  him. 

On  his  orphans  let  none  take  pity. 
^^Let  his  posterity  be  completely  cut  off, 

In  a'  generation  let  liisJ  name  be  blotted  out, 
"Let  the  iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered,'' 

And  let  not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  out. 
^^Let  them  be  before  Jehovah  continually. 

That  he  may  cut  ofT  his'  memory  from  the  earth. 

^"Because  he  remembered  not  to  show  kindness. 

But  persecuted  the  afflicted  and  poor. 

And  the  broken™  in  heart  to  kill  him. 
^'^He  loved  cursing,  therefore  let  it  come  upon  him;" 

And  he  delighted  not  in  blessing;  let  it  be°  far  from  him. 
**He  clothed  himself  with  cursing  as  with  a  garment  ;p 

Let  it  come  into  his  inward  parts  like  water. 

And  like  oil  penetrate^  his  bones. 
^^Let  it  be  to  him  like  a  garment  which  he  putteth  on. 

And  like  the  girdle  which  he  girdeth  on  each  day. 
^°This  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries,'^ 

And  of  those  who  speak  evil  against  my  life. 

2^But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  my  God, 

Work  with  me  for  the  sake  of  my  reputation," 

Save  me  according  to  thy  loving  goodness;' 
^For  afflicted  and  needy  am  I, 

And  my  heart  is  wounded"  within  me. 
2^1  depart  like  the  shadow,  when  it  lengtheneth, 

I  am  shaken  off  as  easily  as"  a  locust. 
2^My  knees  totter  from  fasting. 


K  lOO'"  Correcting  the  corrupt  Heb.  by  the  aid  of  the  Gk. 

h  109"  Lit.,  strike  at. 

>  109'3  So  Gk.     Heb.,  through  change  of  one  letter,  following. 

J 10913  So  certain  Heb.  MSS.,  Gk.,  and  Lat.     Heb.,  their. 

I"  109'<  So  Syr.  and  demands  of  the  metre.  Heb.  adds,  under  influence  of  next  vs.,  with 
Jehovah. 

110915  SoGk.     Heb.,  their. 

m  10916  Following  the  VSS.  in  correcting  Heb. 

o  1091'  Qr^  Q\^   aud  Lat.,  arid  it  came  upon  him. 

0IO91'  SoGk.  and  Lat. 

PIO918  Following  a  slightly  different  punctuation  of  the  Heb.  as  the  context  demands. 

Q  IO918  Supplying  the  verb  implied  by  the  context  and  required  by  the  metre. 

'109-"  Again  a  scribe  has  added  from  Jehovah. 

"IO92'   Lit.,  name,  which  in  Heb.  stood  for  character  and  reputation. 

tl092'  So  Targ.  Heb.,  fur  yood  is  thy  love.  Possibly  the  parallel  in  "  has  the  original  of 
the  Hob. 

u  10925  Possibly  the  Gk.  and  Syr.,  which  read  writhes,  should  be  followed. 

V  109a  Heb.,  like. 
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VENGEANCE  UPON  RELENTLESS  ADVERSARIES 

And  my  flesh  is  losing  fatness. 
^^And  to  them  I  am  l)ecome  a  derision, 
When  they  see  me,  they  shake  their  heads. 


'^'^Help  me,  O  Jehovali,  my  God, 

O  save  me  according  to  thy  lovingkindness, 
2'That  they  may  know  that  this  is  thy  hand, 

That  thou  it  is,  Jeliovah,  who  hast  done  it. 
^*Let  them,  indeed,  curse,  but  do  thou  bless; 

May  my  opponents^  be  <lisgraced,  while  thy  servant  rejoiceth; 
2*Let  mine  adversaries  be  clothed  with  dishonor. 

And  let  them  wrap  themselves  in  their  shame. 
3"!  will  give  thanks  to  Jehovah  with  my  mouth. 

And  I  will  praise  him  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude; 
^^For  he  standeth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  needy. 

To  save  him  from  those  who  would  condemn  him." 


And 
vindi- 
cate 
his 
justice 


§  153.    Prayer  for  Jehovah's  Judgment  upon  Israel's  Foes,  Ps.  129 


Ps.  139  ^Greatly  have  they  aflBicted  me  from  my  youth,  let  Israel  now  say,  Jeho- 

"Greatly  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth,  yet  they  have  not  prevailed  deliver- 

_.    •       .  ance  of 

agamst  me.  igraei 

'The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back,  they  made  long  furrows.  in  the 

^Jehovah  is  righteous;  he  hath  cut  asunder  the  cords^  of  the  wicked.  ^^ 


^Let  them  be  put  to  shame  and  turned  backward,  all  those  who  hate  Zion;  ^^*^^ 

*Let  them  be  as  grass  upon  the  housetops,  which  withereth  ere  it  sprouteth,^  smite 

'Wherewith  the  reaper  doth  not  fill  his  hand,  nor  the  harvester  his  bosom.  \^^g  ^f 

*Nor  do  those  who  pass  by  say,  'Jehovah's  blessing  be  upon  you  !'^  Zion 


§  154.     Cry  for  Signal  Vengeance  upon  Israel's  Heathen  Foes,  Ps.  83 

Ps.  83  ^0  God,  grant  thyself  no  rest. 

Be  not  silent,  and  be  quiet,  O  God. 

w  109=8  So  Gk.     Heb.,  they  arise. 

1 109"  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  Lit.,  pronounce  sentence  upon  his  soul,  i.  e.,  condemn 
him  to  death. 

§  153  The  literary  beauty  and  pathos  of  this  pa.  are  obvious.  Even  m  descnbmg  the  har- 
rowing experiences  of  the  centuries,  the  psalmist  uses  peaceful  agricultural  figures.  The  implied 
contrast  heightens  the  effect.     Vss.  '-*  point  to  the  Maccabean  era  as  the  date  of  the  ps. 

y  129''  The  Gk.  and  Lat.  suggest  that  possibly  the  original  read  backs.  In  that  case  the  line 
would  mean  that  Jehovah  broke  the  might  of  Israel's  wicked  foes.  The  traditional  reading, 
however,  is  clearly  intelligible,  i.  e.,  broke  the  bonds  with  w^hich  they  had  bound  Israel. 

•  129'  Lit.,  draw  out  {the  blade).  Certain  scholars  regard  this  as  a  reference  to  the  sickle 
with  which  the  grass  was  cut. 

a  1298  Of.  Ruth  2*.  A  scribe  has  added  a  response.  We  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
§  154  Brigga  urges  that  the  foes  mentioned  in  ^-s  were  those  who  confronted  Nehemiah.  Cf. 
Neh.  1-4.  But  to  do  this  he  is  forced  to  identify  A.ssyria  in  "*  with  Samaria.  EKsewhere  in  post- 
exilic  literature  Assyria  is  the  classic  equivalent  of  its  later  derivative,  Syria,  e.  g.,  Zech.  10'°.  The 
Phihstines,  Syrians,  and  Moabites  (sons  of  Lot)  were  not  actively  allied  against  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah.  The  historical  situation  that  fully  satisfies  the  implications  of  the  ps.  is  graph- 
ically described  in  I  Mac.  5.  The  brilliant  initial  victories  of  Judas  led  the  encircling  heathen 
nations,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Syria,  *,  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Jews.  This  ps.  voices 
the  feelings  of  the  warriors  who  followed  the  gallant  Judas  in  his  hard-fought  campaign  against 
these  peoples. 
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^For,  lo,  thine  enemies  are  in  uproar, 
And  thine  enemies  have  lifted  up  the  head. 

^They  craftily  take  counsel  against  thy  people. 
And  conspire  together  against  thy  treasured  ones :'' 

**Come  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation. 
That  the  name  of  Israel  may  be  remembered  no  more.' 

Tor  they  have  conspired  together  with  one  mind; 

Against  thee  do  they  make  a  covenant: 
^The  tents  of  Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites, 

The  people  of'=  Moab,  and  the  Hagarenes,'^ 
'Gebal,  and  Amnion,  and  Amalek, 

Philistia  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, 
^Assyria  is  also  joined  with  them; 

They  have  helped®  the  children  of  Lot. 

^Do  to  them  as  thou  didst  to  Sisera,' 

As  to  Jabin  at  the  Brook  of  Kishon. 
^°Let  them  be  destroyed  as  the  Midianites  at  En-Harod,^ 

Who  became  mere  dung  for  the  ground. 
"May  their  nobles  be  as  Oreb  and  Zeeb, 

All  their  princes  like  Zeba  and  Zalmunna,'' 
^^Who  said,  'Let  us  take  them  for  our  possession. 

Let  us  enjoy'  the  dwelling  places  of  God.' 

^^0  my  God,  make  them  like  whirling  dust. 

As  the  stubble  driven  by  the  wind, 
^*As  the  fire  that  burneth  the  forest. 

As  the  flame  that  setteth  ablaze  thy  mountains; 
*^So  mayest  thou  pursue  them  with  thy  tempest. 

And  overwhelm  them  with  terror  by  the  storm. 
^Till  their  faces  with  dishonor. 

That  they  may  seek  thy  name,  O  Jehovah. 
*^Let  them  be  put  to  shame  and  dismayed  forever. 

Yea,  let  them  be  confounded  and  perish, 
^^That  they  may  know  that  thou'  alone  art  Jehovah, 

The  Most  High  over  all  the  earth ! 


bSS'  Hob.  adds,  what  is  implied  and  usually  omitted  in  the  pss.,  arul  they  say. 

c83«  The  parallelism  and  defective  measure  indicate  that  people  of  has  probably  been  lost 
from  the  Heb. 

<I83«  Heb.,  Ilagrites. 

•83'  Lit.,  have  been  an  arm  to. 

'83'  With  Briggs,  transposing  as  Midian  to  '",  where  it  belongs.  The  reference  in  •  is  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  recorded  in  Judg.  4. 

«83">  Heb.,  En-dor;  but  this  is,  beyond  much  doubt,  a  scribal  error  for  En-Harod,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  tradition  in  Judg.  7',  Gideon  defeated  the  Midianites. 

'■83"  Cf.  Judg.  8'»». 

'83"  Following  Briggs  {P.^s.,  II,  224)  in  a  possible  reconstruction  of  the  Heb. 

i83"  Heb.  adds  ihy  name:  but  this  makes  an  impossible  construction  and  was  probably 
appended  by  a  scribe  who  had  in  mind  '"'. 
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IMPRECATION  AGAINST  ISRAEL'S  PITILESS  FOES 


§  155.     Imprecation  against  Israel's  Pitiless  Foes,  Ps.  137 

Ps.  137  'By  Babylon's  streams  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remem- 
bered Zion; 
^There,''  by  the  poplars  in  her  midst,  we  hung  up  our  harps, 
^For  there  our  captors  demanded  of  us  words  of  song. 
They  who  spoiled  us  commanded,'  'Sing  for  us  a  song  of  Zion.' 

■•How  could  we  sing  the  songs""  of  Jehovah  in  a  land  that  was  strange  ? 
*If  thee  I  forget,"  O  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  be  forgotten; 
^May  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  palate,  if  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
If  I  set  not  Jerusalem  higher  than  the  chief  of  my  joys.° 

"Remember,  O  Jehovah,  the  day  of  Jerusalem  against  the  sons  of  Edom, 
Who  said,  '  Lay  it  bare,  lay  it  bare,  down  to  the  foundation  with  it ! ' 

^Happy  he  who  repayeth  thee  the  deed  thou  hast  done  to  us; 
Happy  he  who  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  rocks. 


Sor- 
rows 
of  the 
exile 


Loyalty 
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IV 

PETITIONS  FOR  VINDICATION  AND  RESTORATION 
Pss.  26,  27"-i2,  41,  67,  122,  86,  88,  102i-"-  23"^  123 


§  156.    Petition  That  Innocence  May  Be  Vindicated,  Ps.  26 

Ps.  26  'Judge  me,  O  Jehovah, 

For  I,  indeed,  have  walked  in  mine  integrity, 
And  in  Jehovah  have  I  trusted  without  wavering. 
^Test  me,  O  Jehovah,  and  prove  me, 
Try  my  heart  and  my  mind. 


Protes- 
tation 
of  inno- 
cence 


§  155  The  two  chief  notes  in  this  ps.  are  loyalty  to  Jehovah  and  imprecations  upon  Israel's 
foes  who  are  represented  by  the  Edomites,  that  Arab  people  who  by  the  days  of  Nehemiah  had 
occupied  the  territory  of  southern  Judah  and  were  pressing  the  Jewish  community  on  its  southern 
border.  Briggs  may  be  riglit  in  his  contention  that  Babylon  in  the  first  line  is  secondary,  for  it, 
like  the  following  Heb.  word  there,  is  superfluous  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  metre  and  the 
demands  of  the  context.  It  is  again  inserted  in  ^,  where  it  is  clearly  secondary  as  well  as  the 
untran.slatable  word  which  follows.  The  phrase  in  her  midst,  in  ',  tends  to  support,  however,  the 
presence  of  the  word  Babylon  in  '.  Its  presence  there  is  also  consistent  with  the  retrospect  of  the 
distant  past  in  '-*.  It  also  explains  why  the  scribe  inserted  daughter  of  Babylon  in  *.  The  Bab. 
exile  lies  so  far  away  from  the  poet's  horizon  that  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  write  before 
the  middle  of  the  Persian  period.  In  later  generations,  and  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle,  Jewish  hostility  to  the  Edomites  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The 
imprecatory  spirit  of  this  ps.  also  finds  its  closest  parallels  in  the  hymns  of  this  later  period.  The 
same  inference  mav  be  drawn  from  the  intense  loyalty  to  Jerusalem  expressed  in  the  second  stanza. 
The  grim  beatitudes  at  the  end  of  the  ps.  furnish  a  striking  contrast  with  those  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  great  Teacher  of  Nazareth. 

kl37'-  Transferring  the  superfluous  there,  of.  ',  to  -,  where  it  completes  the  measure. 

'I373  Slightly  revising  the  untranslatable  Heb.  text  and  translating  the  Heb.  word  which 
means  joy  as  the  parallelism  suggests. 

ml37*  Lit.,  song  of  Jehovah. 

■■1375  So  Gk.  and  Lat.     Heb.,  forget. 

o  137^  Lit.,  head  of  my  joy. 

§  156  The  two  distinctive  elements  in  this  ps.  are  the  presence  of  malicious  persecutors, 
apparently  within  the  Jewish  community  itself,  and  the  psalmist's  devotion  to  the  temple  and  its 
services;  both  point  to  the  second  half  or  middle  of  the  Persian  period. 
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IMPRECATORY  PSALMS 

^Verily  thy  lovingkindness  is  before  mine  eyes. 
And  I  walk  in  the  light  of  thy  truth." 

*I  do  not  sit  down  with  men  who  are  false. 
Neither  do  I  associate''  with  dissemblers. 

^I  hate  the  society  of  evil-doers, 
And  I  do  not  sit  down  in  the  company  of  the  wicked. 

^l^^  ^I  wash  my  hands  in  innocency, 

to  the  And  I  march  around  thine  altar,  O  Jeliovah, 

and'ita  ^To  make  heard  the  voice  of  thanksgiving, 

«^'"^''=e  And  to  tell  all  thy  wondrous  works. 

^I  love"  the  habitation  of  thy  liouse. 
The  place  where  thy  glory  dwelleth. 

^^^^  ^Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners,'^ 

kept  Nor  my  life  with  men  of  blood, 

sin™  ^"In  whose  hands  is  a  malignant  design. 

And  whose  right  hand  is  full  of  bribery; 
*'For  I,  indeed,  walk  in  mine  integrity. 

Redeem  me,  O  Jehovah,*'  and  be  gracious  to  me. 
''^My  foot  doth  stand  in  a  level  place;* 
In  the  assemblies  will  I  bless  Jehovah. 

§  157.    Prayer  for  Help  in  Time  of  Need,  Ps.  27'-i2 

Hear  Ps.  37  ^Hear,  O  Jehovah,  my  cry, 

When  I  call''  be  gracious  to  me  and  answer  me. 
^When  thou  say  est,  'Seek  mj^  face,''* 
Thy  face,  O  Jehovah,  do  I  seek. 


me 


me 


Hide  ^Hide  not  thy  face  from  me. 

Put  not  thy  servant  away  in  anger. 
Thou  art  my  help,  do  not  abandon  me, 
And  do  not  forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  salvation. 
^°My  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken  me. 
But  Jehovah  taketh  me  up. 


me 


Guide  ^'Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Jehovah, 

And  lead  me  in  a  path  that  is  plain.' 
"Give  me  not  over  to  the  will  of  mine  adversaries, 

•  20'  Lit.,  in  thy  truth  or  faithfulness. 

'>2G<  Lit.,  go  in  with. 

«26'  Heb.  adds  O  Jehovah. 

<'26'  I.  e.,  do  not  talte  my  life  prematurely. 

•26"  So  Gk.      Heb.  omits  Jehovah. 

'26'2  /.  e.,  in  the  level  court  of  the  temple  area  as  the  next  line  indicates. 
J  157  There  are  no  definite  indication.s  of  the  date  of  this  ps.     It  probably  comes  from  the  first 
half  of  the  Persian  period.     Cf.,  for  '-o,  §  101. 

b27'  So  Gk.  and  Syr.     Heb.  adds  an  unnecessary  and. 

h278  The  text  of  this  line  is  badly  mutilated,  but  it  is  possible  to  restore  what  was  clearly 
the  original  text. 

'27"  The  scribe  has  added /or  the  sake  of  mine  adcersaries;  but  this  is  inconsistent  both  with 
the  metre  and  with  the  context. 
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PRAYER  FOR  HELP  IN  NEED 

For  false  witnesses  have  risen  up  against  me,' 
And  they  breathe  out  violence  against  me. 


§  158.    Petition  That  Jehovah  Will  Restore  and  Vindicate  His  Servant,  Ps.  41 

Ps.  41  ^Happj'  is  he  who  acteth  wisely,  though  weak  and  needy;'' 
In  the  day  of  evil  may  Jehovah  deliver  him, 
^May  Jehovah  preserve  and  quicken  him  in  the  land,* 
And  may  he'"  not  give  him  over  to  the  greed  of  his  enemies. 
^May  Jehovah  support  him  on  his  couch  of  illness, 
May  he"  wholly  transform  his  bed  of  sickness. 
^I  myself  say,  'Be  gracious  to  me,  O  Jehovah; 
Heal  my  soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against  thee.' 

^Mine  enemies  say  it  is  bad  with  me : 

'How  long  ere  he  die,  and  his  name  perish.' 
*Even  if  one  cometh  to  see  me,  he  speaketh  falsehood; 

His  mind  gathereth  iniquity  to  itself. 

As  soon  as  he  goeth  abroad,  he  speaketh  it  ^altogether. 

Against  me  all  who  hate  me  whisper. 

Against  me  they  devise  how  they  may  do  harm  to  me: 
^'A  deadly  thing  is  poured  out  within  him, 

And  now  that  he  has  lain  down,  he  will  never  rise  again.' 
^Even  mine  own  familiar  friend  in  whom  I  trusted. 

Who  hath  broken  bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me. 

"But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  be  gracious  to  me,  and  raise  me  up;° 
"By  this  I  shall  know  that  thou  delightest  in  me. 

That  mine  enemy  will  not  shout  in  triumph  over  me, 
^^But  as  for  me,  in  mine  integrity  thou  boldest  me  fast. 

And  thou  wilt  set  me  before  thy  face  forever.P 
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§  159.    Prayer  for  Prosperity,  Ps.  67 

Ps.  67  ^Jehovah  be  gracious  to  us  and  bless  us,  ^^^^ 

And  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us,  people 

. — — — with 

i27"  Slightly  restoring  the  text  as  the  context  and  metre  require.     To  the  original  ps.  a  new     pros- 
editor  or  scrilse  has  added  the  following  prose  lines,  Unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  Jehovah    perity 
in  the  land  of  the  liviriQ.   .   .   .    Wait  on  Jehovah,  be  sfronfj,  and  let  thy  heart  be  firm  and  wait  on  Jehovah. 
§  158  It  is   evident  that  this  is  a  personal  rather  than  a  national  song.     It  is  probably  one 
of  the  many  of  similar  tenor  which  come  from  the  first  part  of  the  Persian  period. 

1141'  Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Gk.,  which  adds  needy  in  reconstructing  the  text. 

'412  Hets.   adds  make  him  happy.      Possibly  this  is  original,   although  the  absence  of  the 
connective  and  suggests  that  this  one  of  the  three  verbs  in  the  line  was  added  by  a  later  scribe. 

m412  Following  the  VSS.  in  correcting  an  obvious  error  in  the  Heb. 

o413  Translating  the  Heb.,  which  reads  thou  hast  changed  all  his  bed  in  his  illness,  as  the 
parallelism  demands. 

"411"  Heb.   adds  and  I  will  repay  them.     Possibly  this  is  a  fragment  of  a  line  that  has  been 
otherwise  lost,  but  more  probably  it  is  a  scribal  addition. 

P4112  This  ps.,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  first  Davidic  collection,  has  appended  to  it  the 
doxology : 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
From  everlasting  unto  everlasting.     Amen  and  amen. 
§  159  This  prayer  is  based  on  the  promise  of  Lev.  26'-'  and  its  opening  vss.  are  a  paraphrase 
of  the  priestly  blessing  in  Nu.  Q-*-^.     The  broad  missionary  note  relates  this  hymn  of  mingled 
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*That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth. 
Thy  saving  power  among  all  the  nations. 

'Let  the  peoples  give  thee  thanks,  O  Jehovah, 

Let  all  the  peoples  give  thee  thanks, 
*Let  the  nations  be  glad  and  shout  for  joy, 

For  thou  governest  the  peoples  with  equity. 

And  guidest  the  nations  upon  earth. 

^Let  the  peoples  give  thee  thanks,  O  Jehovah, 

Let  all  the  peoples  give  thee  thanks. 
*The  earth  hath  yielded  her  increase, 

Jehovah,  our  God,  doth  bless  us; 
^Mayi  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  fear  him. 

§  160.     Prayer  for  the  Peace  and  Prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  Ps.  122 

Ps.  133  ^I  am  glad  when  they  say  to  me:  'We  are  going  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah.' 
^I  am  glad  when  our"^  feet  are  standing  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem. 

'O  Jerusalem  that  art  again  built  up,  as  a  city  that  is  compacted  together; 
^Whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  Jehovah,'  to  give  thanks  to  his*^  name. 
Tor  there  stand  the  thrones  for  judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David. 

^Pray:  'Peace  be  to  Jerusalem,  and  prosperity"  to  those  who  love  thee. 
''Peace  be  within  thy  ramparts,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.' 
*For  the  sake  of  my  brethren  and  my  friends,  I  say:  'Peace  be  within  thee.* 
^FoT  the  sake  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  our  God,  I  will  seek  thy  prosperity. 

§  161.     Appeal  to  Jehovah  for  Guidance  and  Help,  Pa.  86 

Ps.  86  ^Incline  thine  ear,  O  Jehovah, 

Answer  me  for  I  am  afflicted  and  poor, 
^O  keep  my  life,  for  I  am  pious. 


potition  and  thanksgiving  to  Zech.  8  and  Is.  40-50.  Vs.  »  indicates  that  its  background  is  a  time 
of  prosperity,  when  the  Jews  stood  on  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  heathen.  It  comes  either 
from  the  days  following  Nehemiah  or  from  the  early  Gk.  period.  The  refrain  is  found  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  and  third  stanzas. 

167'  Heb.  repeats  Jehovah  will  bless  us,  but  it  is  incongruous  with  the  prevailing  strophic 
measure  and  is  probably  secondary. 

§  160  This  beautiful  pilgrim  ps.  is  written  in  the  unusual  six-beat  measure.  Like  most  of 
the  pilgrim  pss.,  it  comes  from  the  Gk.  period. 

'1222  Syr._  my  feet. 

•  122^  Heb.  adds  as  is  prescribed  to  Israel. 

*122<  Heb.,  to  Jehovah's  name. 

••122»  SoGk. 

§  161  This  ps.  has  been  described  as  colorless,  lifeless,  and  void  of  all  orininality.  It  certainly 
lacks  unity  and  vigor.  Its  ideas  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  prophetic  hooks  and  earlier  pss.  It 
also  lacks  the  carefully  developed  metrical  parallelism  that  characterizes  most  pss.  Its  depend- 
ence upon  Jonah,  cf.,  e.  g.,  '•  "  and  Jon.  4',  and  upon  other  late  O.T.  books  suggests  that  it  was 
written  by  a  person  in  sympathy  with  the  forerunners  of  the  Hasideans  who  lived  late  in  the  Gk. 
or  early  in  the  Maccabean  period. 
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APPEAL  FOR  GUIDANCE  AND  HELP 

Save  thy  servant  who  trusteth  in  thee. 

Thou  art"  my  God,  ■''he  gracious  to  me,'' 

For  unto  thee  do  I  call  all  the  day. 
*Make  glad  the  soul  of  thy  servant. 

For  to  thee"  do  I  lift  up  my  soul, 
^For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  good  and  forgiving. 

And  abounding  in  mercy  to  all  who  call  upon  thee. 
^Give  ear,  O  Jehovah,  to  my  prayer, 

And  heed  to  the  voice  of  my  supplication. 

''1  call  upon  thee  in  distress,''  for  thou  answerest  me.  Thou 

^There  is  none  equal  to  thee  among  the  gods,  art  su- 

O  Lord,  there  are  no  works  like  thy  works.  preme 

^All  the  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  will  come. 

And  will  bow  down  before  thee,  O  Lord, 

And  will  glorify  thy  name. 
*°For  thou  art  great  and  a  doer  of  wonders. 

Thou  alone  art  God. 

"Teach  me,  0  Jehovah,  thy  way.  Let 

That  I  may  walk  in  thy  truth  alone;  assured 

Let  my  heart  rejoice'  in  fearing  thy  name.  °rote^- 

^^I  will  thank  thee,  O  Lord,"  with  my  whole  heart,  tion  , 

And  I  will  magnify  thy  name  forever;  care 

"For  great  is  thy  lovingkindness  toward  me. 

Thou  hast  delivered  me''  out  of  the  depths  of  SheoL 
"O  God,  the  insolent  rise  up  against  me. 

And  the  mob  of  violent  men  seek  my  life. 

Thee  they  have  not  set  before  their  eyes. 
^^But  thou  art  a  God"  pitying  and  gracious. 

Long-suffering  and  abounding  in  mercy  and  truth. 
^^Turn  toward  me  and  be  gracious  to  me. 

And  give  thy  strength  to  thy  servant. 

Deliver  the  son  of  thy  maid-servant. 
*^Work  in  my  behalf  a  favorable  sign,*^ 

That  my  haters  may  see  with  shame, ^ 

That  thou  dost  aid  and  comfort  me,  O  Jehovah. 


▼  862  Transferring  the  words  thou  art  my  God  from  the  preceding  line,  where  they  are  met- 
rically superfluous,  to  this  line,  where  they  are  demanded  by  the  metre. 

"86'  Certain  MSS.  read  Jehovah  at  the  end  of  this  line.  Trad.  Heb.,  my  God.  The  varia- 
tions as  well  as  the  measure  suggest  that  both  are  secondary. 

^86<  Again  the  Heb.  texts  present  the  variant  readings  Lord  and  Jehovah. 

y86'  Heb.,  day  of  dMrefm. 

•86"  Following  the  Gk.  and  Syr. 

•86"  Omitting  the  unmetrical  my  God. 

•'86"  Lit.,  mv  soul. 

•8616  Heb.,  Lord. 

<186"  Lit.,  a  .<<i(in  for  pood,  i.  e.,  give  some  sign  of  thy  favor  that  will  convince  my  enemies. 

•  86"  Lit.,  and  &?  filled  with  shame. 
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Cry  for 

deliver- 


§  162.    A  Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Impending  Death,  Ps.  88 

Ps.  88  'Jehovah,  I  cry  for  help^  by  day, 
I  cry  at  night  before  thee. 
^Let  my  prayer  enter  into  thy  presence; 
IncHne  thine  ear  unto  my  wailing, 
^For  my  soul  is  filled  with  trouble, 
And  my  life  draweth  nigh  to  Shcol. 
^I  am  counted  with  those  who  go  down  to  the  grave,* 
I  am  like  a  man  who  hath  no  help, 
^Cast  off  and  among  the  dead,'' 
Like  the  slain  who  lie  in  the  grave, 
Whom  thou  rememberest  no  more, 
Even  those  who  are  cut  off  from  thy  hand. 
*In  the  lowest  pit  thou  hast  placed  me. 
In  dark  places,  in  deepest  gloom. 
^Thy  wrath  resteth  heavily  upon  me. 
And  all  thy  breakers  thou  hast  brought'  upon  me. 
^Thou  hast  put  mine  acquaintance  far  from  me, 
Thou  hast  made  me  an  abomination  to  them, 
I  am  shut  up  so  that  I  cannot  come  forth. 
*Mine  eyes  are  wasted  by  affliction; 
I  call  upon  thee  daily,  O  Jehovah, 
To  thee  I  spread  forth  my  hands. 


Already 
it  is 
almost 
too  late 


^°Wilt  thou  work  a  miracle  for  the  dead  ? 

Shall  the  shades  arise  and  praise  thee  ? 
^'Shall  thy  lovingkindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ? 

Or  thy  faithfulness  in  the  realm  of  destruction  ? 
^^Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ? 

And  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetf ulness  ? 


Why 
does 
God 

seern- 
JDRly 
aban- 
don his 
ser- 
vant 


*^But  to  thee,  O  Jehovah,  I  cry  for  help, 
And  in  the  morning  my  prayer  cometh  before  thee. 

^••Why,  O  Jehovah,  dost  thou  reject  me  ? 
Why  dost  thou  hide  from  me  thy  face  ? 

^^AfBicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth,' 


§  162  Delitzsch  has  rightly  described  this  as  the  gloomiest  of  all  the  plaintive  pss.  It  has  affin- 
ities with  Job,  but  the  problem  is  physical,  not  moral.  Imprisoned,  »,  deserted  by  friends,  the 
poet  faces  death,  and  ho  frankly  confesses  that  he  is  appalled  by  its  terrors.  Does  the  abrupt 
ending  mean  that  the  grim  messenger  of  darkness  stayed  his  hand.  As  a  national  hymn  it  was 
well  fitted  to  describe  the  agony  of  the  early  Maccabean  era. 

'88'  With  Duhm  and  others  slightly  revising  the  Heb.,  which  reads,  O  Jehovah  the  God  oj 
my  salvation. 

«88<  Lit.,  pit;  i.  e.,  I  am  regarded  as  practically  dead. 

''88'  Heb.  is  evidently  corrupt;  the  VSS.  give  little  help.  The  above  is  based  on  a  conjec- 
tural emendation  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  context. 

'88'  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.     RV  translates  Hob.,  thou  haet  afflicted  me. 

i88"  Or,  emending  with  Duhm,  from  affliction. 
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I  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  turned  back.'* 
'*Tlie  fires  of  thy  wrath  have  gone  over  nic; 

Thy  terrors  have  cut  me  off  completely, 
^^They  like  water  surround  me  all  day  long; 

They  all  beset  me  together. 
^^Lover  and  friend  hast  thou  put  far  from  me,* 

And  darkness  alone  is  mine  acquaintance  ! 


§  163.     Prayer  of  an  Afflicted  Suppliant,  Ps.  102'-". 

Ps.  103  'Hear  my  prayer,  O  Jehovah, 

And  let  my  cry  for  help  come  to  thee. 
^Hide  not  from  me  thy  face. 
In  the  day  of  my  distress  hasten  to  me,™ 
Incline  thine  ear  unto  me. 
In  the  day  when  I  call,  answer  me. 

Tor  my  days  vanish  away  like"  smoke. 
And  my  bones  are  burned  like  a  brand. 

^My  heart  is  smitten  like  grass," 
For  I  forget  to  eat  my  bread. 

^By  reason  of  the  sound  of  my  groaning. 
My  bone  doth  cleave  to  my  flesh. 

*I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness; 

I  am  become  as  an  owl  of  the  wastes; 
^I  watch,  and  am  become  like  a  falcon,^ 

A  bird  alone  upon  a  housetop. 
^Mine  enemies  reproach  me  all  the  day; 

Those  who  are  mad  against'i  me  curse  by  me. 

^Yea,  I  eat  ashes  like  bread, 
And  mix  my  drink  with  weeping, 
'"Because  of  thine  indignation  and  thy  wrath, 


Cry  for 

divino 

help 


Peril 
of  the 
sup- 
pliant 


Lonely 
and  de- 
rided 


Discon- 
solate 


iiSSis  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.  translate  the  throe  Heb.  words  in  this  line  by  three  verbs.  Fol- 
lowing this  suggestion,  Briggs  {Pss.,  II,  2-lS)  reads,  I  endure,  I  am  brought  low,  I  am  turned  back- 
ward. In  any  case  these  VSS.  are  our  best  guide  in  interpreting  the  otherwise  unknown  final  Heb. 
verb. 

'88"  Briggs  transposes  after  the  analogy  of  ^^  so  as  to  read,  thou  hast  removed  from  me  mine 
acquaintance. 

§  163  This  is  appropriately  described  in  its  superscription  as  a  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  when  he 
is  overwhelmed,  and  pours  out  his  complaint  before  Jehovah.  The  sequel  to  "  is  found  in  24-27_  to  which 
has  been  added  ^  by  an  editor,  who,  quoting  from  the  song  of  Hezekiah  in  Is.  SB'",  sought  to  weld 
together  the  two  pss.  The  gloss  is  a  weak  repetition  of  the  thought  of  ",  He  hath  brought  down 
my  strength  in  the  way;  he  hath  shortened  my  days.  Vs.  -*  is  also  introduced  by,  I  say,  O  my  God. 
Tlie  logical  connection  of  this  last  stanza  is  close,  for  it  suggests  Jehovah's  power  to  deliver. 
Originally  this  ps.  appears  to  have  voiced  the  psalmist's  personal  experience,  although  it  was 
equally  well  fitted  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  during  the  first  part  of  the  Persian  or  the 
Maccabean  periods. 

™  1022  Heb.  has  only  to  me,  but  the  implied  verb  has,  through  a  scribal  error,  been  transferred 
to  the  end  of  the  vs.,  where  it  is  superfluous. 

D1023  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Targ.     Heb.,  in. 

o  102*  Heb.  adds,  destroying  the  metre,  and  withered. 

Pl02'  So  Syr.     Heb.  has  lost  the  final  word. 

Q 1028  Or  who  pierce. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  VINDICATION  AND  RESTORATION 

For  thou  hast  taken  me  up,  and  cast  me  away. 
"My  days  are  like  a  shadow  stretched  out/ 
And  like  the  grass  I  wither. 

Jeho-  2*Take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days; 

power  Thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations. 

V'jj  ^^Of  old  didst  thou  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth. 

And  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
*®They  will  perish,  but  thou  wilt  endure; 
All  of  them  will  wear  out  like  a  garment. 

As  a  vesture  wilt  thou  change  them,  and  they  will  be  changed; 
2^But  thou,  Jehovah,*  art  the  same, 
Thy  years  have  no  end. 

§  164.    An  Expectant  Prayer  for  Divine  Help,  Ps.  123 

The  Ps.  123  ij  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  thee  who  art  enthroned  in  the  heavens, 

tude  of       '^Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  to  their  master's  hand, 
tancy'         ^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^  maid  look  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress. 

So  are  our  eyes  to  Jehovah,  our  God,  until  he  is  gracious  to  us. 
'Be  gracious  to  us,  O  Jehovah,  be  gracious  to  us,  for  we  are*  filled  with  con- 
tempt. 
Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filled"  with  the  contempt  of  the  proud. 


PRAYERS  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  FORGIVENESS  AND  FAVOR 
Pss.  38,  51,  85,  39,  90 

§  165.     Cry  to  Jehovah  for  Deliverance  from  Disease  and  Disgrace,  Ps.  38 

Jeho-  Ps.  38  *0  Jehovah,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath, 

j'y^g!  Neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  anger; 

ment  ^Pqj.  thine  arrows  have  pierced  me  home, 

And  thy  hand  resteth  heavily  upon  me.* 

'There  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh  because  of  thine  indignation. 
There  is  no  health  in  my  bones  because  of  my  sins.'' 
^For  mine  iniquities  have  mounted  over  my  head. 
My  burden  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear. 

'  102"  /.  e.,  as  a  symbol  of  the  declining  day. 

•  1022'  Supplying  the  Jehovah  demanded  by  the  parallelism. 
§  164  This  little  ps.  clearly  comes  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Gk.  or  the  earlier  days  of   the 
Maccabean  period.     The  proud  in  *  are  probably  the  apostate  high  priests  and  their  supporters. 

1 12.3'  Heb.  adds  exceedinnl]/ ,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  next  line. 

u  123*  A  scribe  has  expanded  this  line  by  adding  with  the  scorn  of  those  without  care. 
{  16.5  This  has  all  the  marks  of  an  individual  ps.     It  is  closely  parallel  in  thought  to  many 
of  the  other  pss.  that  come  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  Persian  period. 

•38^  Possibly  the  text  should  be  emended  so  as  to  read,  Ihy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me. 

bSS'  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Sym. 
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PRAYER  FOR  DELIVERANCE  FROM  DISEASE 

^My  wounds  stink  and  fester;  '^^\\ 

Because  of  my  foolishness,  ^I  am  bent  down;  afflic- 

Yea,  I  am  greatly  bowed  down,  **°° 

I  go  about  in  mourning  all  the  day  long. 

^For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  loathsome  disease. 
And  there  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh, 

*I  am  benumbed  and  greatly  crushed, 
I  growl  as  a  lion"  growleth. 

^O  Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before  thee. 
And  my  sighing  is  not  hid  from  thee. 

^"My  heart  palpitateth,  my  strength  faileth  me;  Dis- 

The  light  of  mine  eye  is  also  gone''  from  me.  aged, 

"My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof,  a^^^'a 

Even  my  neighbors  stand  afar  off,"  by 

^^And  they  who  seek  my  life  lay  snares  for  me,  anTat-' 

They  who  seek  my  hurt,  speak  of  ruin,  tacked 

Aiid  they  utter  deceitful  things  all  the  day  long.f 
^^But  I  am  as  a  deaf  man  who  heareth  not. 

And  as  a  dumb  man  who  openeth  not  his  mouth.^ 

^Tor  in  thee,  O  Jehovah,  do  I  hope;  Jeho- 

Thou  wilt  answer,''  O  my  God,  only 

^^Lest'  mine  enemies  rejoice  over  me.  ^^^^ 

When  my  foot  slippeth,  they  do  great  things  against  me; 
^^For  I  indeed  am  ready  to  halt, 

And  my  sorrow  is  continually  before  me.' 
'^For  those  who  hate  me  without  cause  are  strong; 

And  those  who  hate  me  wrongfully  are  many. 
'^"They  who  render  evil  for  good  are  mine  adversaries. 

Because  I  follow  that  which  is  good.'' 
^'Forsake  me  not,  O  Jehovah, 

O  my  God,  be  not  far  from  me, 
^Make  haste  to  help  me,'  O  my  salvation. 


<:38'  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  text. 

dSS'"  So  the  Gk.  and  the  demands  of  the  context. 

<>38"  Reconstructing  the  corrupt  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk.  and  the  context. 

'38'2  Possibly  this  line  is  secondary. 

«38"  A  scribe  has  added  a  repetitious  couplet: 

And  I  am  as  a  man  who  doth  not  hear. 

And  there  is  no  reproof  in  his  mouth. 
•■SS'S  A  scribe  has  added,  in  the  Heb.,  Lord. 

'  38"  So  Gk.  and  the  demands  of  the  context.     Through  a  scribal  corruption  the  Heb.  reads, 
for  I  said. 

'38"  The  following  liturgical  note  has  been  added,  although  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
context,  for  I  make  known  my  iniquity,  I  am  sorry  for  my  sin. 

k3S2o  Possibly  this  line  is  corrupt.     Certain  Gk.  MSS.  have  a  widely  different  reading. 
I38K  The  Heb.  adds  Lord. 
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PRAYERS  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  FORGIVENESS 


Plea 
for 
com- 
plete 

forgive- 

DCSS 


§  16G.    Plea  for  Complete  Forgiveness  and  Restoration  to  Divine  Favor,  Ps.  51 

Ps.  51  'Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Jehovah,™  according  to  thylovingkindness. 
According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my 

transgressions ;" 
^Wash  me  thorouglily  from  mine  iniquity. 
And  from  my  sin  do  thou  cleanse  me. 


Con- 
fession 
of  sin 


^For  I  myself  acknowledge"  my  transgressions, 

And  my  sin  is  continually  before  me. 
^[I  confess],  'Against  thee  alone  have  I  sinned,p 

And  done  what  is  evil  in  thy  sight; 

That  thou  mayest  be  justified  in  thy  sentence," 

That  thou  mayest  be  without  fault  in  thy  judgment.' 
^Behold  I  was  brought  forth'  in  iniquity, 

And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me. 


Prayer 
for 

moral 
cleans- 
ing 


^Behold  thou  desircst  truth  in  the  inward  parts," 
And  in  the  hidden  part  thou  wouldst  make  me  know  wisdom. 

^Purify  me  with  hyssop*^  that  I  may  be  clean. 
Wash  me  that  I  may  be  whiter  than  snow. 

^Satisfy"  me  with  joy  and  gladness, 


§  166  The  title,  A  Psalm  of  David;  when  Nathan  the  prophet  came  to  him  after  he  had  gone  in 
to  Bathsheba,  has  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  many  readers  the  Davidic  authorship  of  thisps.  There 
is  little,  however,  in  II  Sam.  or  the  ps.  itself  to  support  this  conjecture  of  a  later  editor.  If  David's 
repentance  had  been  as  profound  as  that  of  the  psalmist,  Lsrael's  history  would  have  been  very 
different.  The  ps.,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  not  the  crude  beginnings  but  the  maturity  of 
Israel's  religion.  The  great  ideas  of  both  I  and  II  Is.  pervade  it.  Cf.,  e.  ij-.  -■  '•  '  and  Is.  I's,  vs.  * 
and  Is.  59'2,  vs.  »  and  Is.  51'.  ",  vs.  12  and  Is.  03i°.  ",  vss.  »-i5  and  Is.  43",  54i-8.  The  language  and 
the  theology  are  those  of  the  middle  of  the  Persian  period.  Its  deep  sense  of  sin  is  characteristic 
of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature.  It  has  much  in  common  with  Nehomiah's  prayer  in  Neh.  1. 
Whether,  as  seems  probable,  '*•  "  represent  a  later  appendix  or  not,  the  original  ps.  antedates 
445  B.C.,  when  the  walls  of  .Jerusalem  were  rebuilt.  A  date  between  500  and  445  B.C.  fully  satisfies 
the  implications  contained  in  the  ps. 

n>51'  Restoring  the  original  Jehovah,  which  has  been  changed  to  Elohim  throughout  the 
group  in  which  this  ps.  is  found. 

"51'  Gk.,  my  transgression.     The  Heb.  word  refers  to  deliberate  sins. 

o51'  The  Heb.  verb  describes  a  continued  state  of  feeling. 

p51*  The  ordinary  rendering  of  this  vs.  expresses  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  psalmist 
clearly  meant.  His  frank  and  full  confession  of  his  sins  was  in  order  that  Jehovah  might  be  justi- 
fied in  forgiving  him. 

q51<  Ok.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.,  in  thy  words. 

'515  If  the  ps.  is  individual  the  psalmist  evidently  here  refers  not  to  any  specific  sin  of  his 
immediate  ancestor  but  to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  a  member  of  the  sinful  human  race.  If  the 
ps.  is  national  the  reference  evidently  is  to  the  sinful  origin  of  the  nation  as  developed,  for  example, 
m  Ezek.  16.  ,     .      ,      .  , 

»518  This  line  is  overfull  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  translated,  in  the  inward  parts,  is 
doubtful.     Possibly  the  word  which  follows  is  but  a  scribal  interpretation  of  the  preceding.     The 
current  translation,  however,  which  has  been  followed,  is  supported  by  the  Targuiiis  and  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spiritual  content  of  the  ps.     Emending  the  text,  Briggs  translates  this: 
Behold  in  faithfulness  thou  dost  dcliuht. 
The  confidence  of  wisdom  thou  makest  me  know. 
(Pss.,  II,  3).     Duhm  revises  more  radically  and  translates  the  vs.: 

Behold,  thou  love-tt  truth  more  than  concealment. 
And  instructest  me  re(iardini)  hidden  wisdom. 
'51'  Hyssop   was  used  in  the  ceremonial  cleansing  of  a  leper,  according  to  the  law  of  Lev. 
144.  «.  49^  and  in  cleansing  one  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  Nu.  10«.  ". 

"51"  Sq  Syr.  and  correcting  one  letter  in  the  Heb.  The  current  rendering,  Let  me  hear,  is 
not  supported  by  the  context. 
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PLEA  FOR  RESTORATION   TO  DIVINE   FAVOR 

Let  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  rejoice; 
'Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins," 

And  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities. 
*°Create  for  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Jehovah, 

And  renew  a  steadfast'"  spirit  within  me. 


"Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence. 
And  take  not  thy  holy  spirit"  from  me. 

^'^Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation. 
That  a  willing  spirit  may  ever  uphold  me. 


For 

restora- 
tion to 
Jeho- 
vah's 
favor 


^^Tlien  I  will  teach  transgressors  thy  ways, 

That  sinners  may  turn  unto  thee. 
"Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,"  O  Jehovah,'' 

Let  my  tongue  sing  aloud  of  thy  righteousness. 
*^0  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips, 

That  my  mouth  may  declare  thy  praise. 


Vow  of 
eervice 


^^For  thou  delightest  not  in  sacrifice.  The 

And  should  I  give^  a  whole  burnt-offering,  thou  wouldst  not  ac-  able^ 

cept  it.  fioe 

^^The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit; 
A  crushed''  heart,  O  Jehovah,  thou  wilt  not  despise. 

^*Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  to  Zion;  F'^^th'^ 

Mayest  thou  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  restora- 

"Then  thou  wilt  delight  in  peace-offerings  and  whole  burnt-offerings,''  jp°°  °^ 

Then  shall  they  offer  bullocks  upon  thine  altar.  salem 


§  167.    Jehovah's  Gracious  Care  for  His  People,  Ps.  85 

Ps.  85  'Jehovah,  thou  wast  favorable  to  thy  land. 

Thou  broughtest  back  the  captivity  of  '^  Jacob. 
^Thou  forgivest  the  iniquity  of  thy  people. 


In  the 
paat 


v51'  I.  e.,  overlook  and  pardon. 

w51i»  Cf.,  for  the  origin  of  this  figure,  Ezek.  H",  3G20. 

»  51"  One  of  the  early  O.T.  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term  holy  spirit,  t.  e.,  the  spirit  of  God, 
the  Holy  One.     Cf.  Is.  63'" •  "  for  the  only  other  O.T.  passages  in  which  the  term  occurs. 

y51'<  I.  e.,  mortal  sins. 

^51'*  Hob.,  God.  This  is  followed  by  a  scribal  addition,  God  of  my  salvation,  a  phrase  which 
is  clearly  out  of  harmony  with  the  metrical  structure  of  the  ps. 

o51'8  Transposing  this  last  clause  to  the  last  Une  as  is  demanded  by  the  metrical  structure 
of  the  vs.  and  by  the  context. 

b51i'  A  scribe  has  repeated  a  synonym  of  the  word  crushed  or  broken,  but  the  metrical 
structure  of  the  vs.  clearly  reveals  its  secondary  character. 

"ol"  This  line  has  evidently  been  expanded  by  a  later  scribe.  In  its  present  Heb.  fortn  it 
reads,  then  thou  shah  be  pleased  with  the  sarrifices  of  righteousness,  burnt-offering,  and  whole-burnt 
offering.  Possibly  burnt-offering  and  whole-burnt  offering  is  secondary.  Vss.  "•  "  contradict  the 
thought  in  '^  and  are  in  all  probability  a  Maccabean  addition. 

§  167  The  poet  who  wrote  this  exquisite  ps.  looked  back  upon  the  restoration  from  exile  as 
ancient  history.  The  return  of  prosperity  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  was  the  evidence  of  the  for- 
giveness of  Israel's  sins,  2.  3  Dark  clouds  again  lower  on  the  horizon,  *•  '.  These  suggest  the 
closing  years  of  the  Persian  or  else  the  Gk.  period. 

<185'  Or  restored  the  prosperity  of. 
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PRAYERS  FOR  JEHOVAH'S  FORGIVENESS 

All  their  sins  thou  didst  cover. 
^Thou  didst  take  away  all  thy  wrath, 
Thou  didst  turn  away  the  heat  of  thine  anger. 


Peti- 
tion for 
pardon 
and 

doliver- 
ance 


''Turn  to  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation, 

And  cause  thy  displeasure  against  us  to  cease.® 
^Wilt  thou  forever  be  angry  against  us  ? 

Wilt  thou  draw  out  thine  anger  to  all  generations? 
^Wilt  thou  not  quicken  us  again, 

That  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee .'' 
^Show  us  thy  lovingkindncss,  O  Jehovah, 

And  to  us  grant  thy  salvation. 


Assur- 
ance 
that 
Jeho- 
vah 
will 

give  his 
good 
gifts 


^I  would  hear  what  God^  will  speak; 

Verily  he  will  speak  peace  to  his  people. 

To  his  pious  ones  and  those  who  turn  their  hearts  to  him.^ 

^Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  those  who  fear  him, 

That  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land. 
^"Kindness  and  truth  are  met  together. 

Righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other. 
^^Truth  springeth  out  of  the  earth. 

And  righteousness  looketh  down  from  heaven. 
^^Jehovah  will  also  give  that  which  is  good. 

And  our  land  will  yield  its  increase. 
"Righteousness  will  go  before  him, 

And  peace''  will  walk  in  his  footsteps. 


The 
short- 
ness of 
man's 
life 


§  1G8.     Uncertainty  and  Brevity  of  Human  Life,  Ps.  39 

Ps.  39  ^I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways  that  I  sin  not  w-ith  my  tongue, 
I  will  put'  a  muzzle  on  my  mouth  while  the  wicked  are  in  my  presence. 

^I  was  dumb  and  silent,^  but  comfortless,''  and  my  grief  was  stirred; 

^My  heart  was  hot  within  me;  while  I  was  musing,  the  fire  burned. 
Then  I  spoke  with  my  tongue,  ^'  O  Jehovah,  make  me  know  mine  end. 
And  what  is  the  measure  of  my  daj's,  that  I  may  know'  how  frail  I  am. 


e85*  Lit.,  cause  to  break  off,  render  ineffectual. 

'85*  Heb.  adds  Jehovah,  but  this  destroys  the  measure. 

e85'  So  Gk.  and  Lat.,  which  suggest  the  original  order  of  the  disarranged  Heb.  letters. 

hS.?"  Emending  the  Heb.  as  the  context  suggests. 

§  168  This  ps.  is  a  noble  elegy  written  in  the  emotional  five-beat  measure.  It  deals  with  the 
ever-insistent  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the  innocent.  The  poem  contributes  to  its  solution  the 
thought  that  man's  problems,  after  all,  are  insignificant  compared  with  God's  eternity.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  merely  abstract  but  was  evidently  presented  concretely  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  the 
result  of  his  own  pain  and  affliction.  It  may  nave  been  written  before  the  days  of  Nehemiah  but 
probably  in  the  Gk.  period. 

'39'  Slightly  correcting  what  appears  to  have  been  a  scribal  error. 

i39-  The   Heb.  adds  1  held  my  peace.     But  this  appears  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  preceding 
vs.  and  destroys  the  metrical  structure. 

kSO-   lAt.,  from  good. 

'39'  Possibly  this  verb  is  a  scribal  addition.     In  the  above  translation  the  reading  of  certain 
MSS.,  which  add  the  conjuuction,  is  followed. 
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THE  BREVITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 


'Behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  a  handbreath,  my  lifetime  is  as  nothing. 
Before  thee  verily""  every  man  standeth  but  as  vapor. 

^Surely  as  a  semblance  man  walketh  about,  as  vapor  he  is  disquieted.  ^^J 

He  heapeth  up  riches  and  he  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them.  deliver 

^And  now,  O  Lord,  for  what  do  I  wait?  my  hope  is  in  thee;  n^n 

*From  all  my  transgressions  deliver  me,  make  me  not  the  reproach  of  im- 
pious fools. 
'I  am  dumb,  I  open  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  hast  done  it. 
^"Remove  thy  stroke  from  off  me;  I  am  consumed  by  thy  might." 
^'When  with  rebukes  thou  dost  correct  a  mortal  man  because  of  iniquity, 
As  a  moth  thou  destroyest  his  beauty;  yea,  every  man  is  but  as  vapor. 


*^Hear,  O  Jehovah,  my  prayer,  and  give  ear  to  my  cry. 
Hold  not  thy  peace  at  the  tears  which  I  shed,° 
For  I  am  thy  guest,  a  sojourner,  as  were  all  my  forefathers. 

^^Oh  spare  me,  that  I  may  take  heart  again  before  I  depart  and  be  no  more.'  p 


Heed 

my 

prayer 


§  169.    Prayer  That  God  the  Infinite  May  Be  Gracious  to  Finite  Man,  Ps.  90 

Ps.  90  ^0  Lord,^  thou  hast  been""  in  all  generations; 
^Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth. 
Or  the  earth  and  the  land  were  born,^ 
From  everlasting  to  everlasting*  thou  art  God. 

'Thou  turnest  man  to  dust," 

And  sayest,  'Return,  ye  sons  of  men.' 
■•For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 

Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 

And  as  a  watch  in  the  night.^ 

■n39*  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.,  which  repeats  the  all  twice  in  the  line.  The  meaning  of 
the  vs.  seems  to  be  that  finite  man  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  a  passing  vapor. 

nSQ'"  Following  the  Gk.     Lit.,  by  the  might  of  thy  hand. 

"39"'  Heb.  has  simply  at  my  tears. 

p39'3  This  line  is  based  on  Job  lO-".  ='. 

§  169  This  ps.  bears  the  striking  title,  A  Prayer  of  Moses,  the  Man  of  God,  probably  suggested 
by  the  reminders  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Gen.  in  '•  ^  and  by  its  majestic  spirit.  Like  many  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Psalter,  it  grew  out  of  deep  personal  experience;  but  vss.  i^-i?  show  that  it  was 
originally  written  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  community.  Possibly,  however,  an  older 
individual  ps.  is  to  be  found  in  '-'2.  If  so,  ""  contain  a  later  appendix,  intended  to  adapt  it  to 
use  in  public  worship.  In  any  case  a  satisfactory  background  is  found  for  the  ps.  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Gk.  period,  when  writers,  like  the  author  of  Ecc,  were  meditating  on  the  significance 
of  life.  The  strong  didactic  purpose  and  the  wisdom  point  of  view  revealed  in  the  ps.  confirm  this 
dating. 

<i90'  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  commentators,  the  phrase  our  dwelling  place,  which 
is  found  in  the  standard  Heb.  text,  obscures  the  thought  of  this  opening  stanza.  It  was]  probably 
introduced  from  91«.  Certain  Gk.  MSS.,  influenced  by  91-,  read  stronghold,  indicating  that  the 
text  was  uncertain.     The  present  Heb.  reads  : 

O  Lord,  thou  art  our  dwelling  place. 
Thou  art  ours  in  all  generations. 

'90'  7.  e.,  thou  art  eternal. 

"90-  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  Targ.,  Aquila,  and  Syr.,  supported  by  the  context.  I.  e.,  the  dry  land 
was  separated  from  the  waters.     Cf.  Gen.  1.     Heb.,  thou  hadst  formed. 

'90'  Cheyne,  from  won  to  ceon.  Certain  interpreters  would  transpose  this  and  the  following 
vs.  The  parallelism  with  6'  «  supports  the  present  order.  It  is  a  strilung  example  of  enveloping 
parallelism. 

"90'  Not  destruction,  as  in  the  current  translations. 

V  90<  This  two-beat  line  may  be  secondary. 
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God's 
eternal 
char- 
acter 


Man's 
frailty 
and 
finite- 


PRAYERS  FOR  FORGIVENESS  AND  FAVOR 


Brevity 
of  his 
life 


^Thou  sowcsf  them  year  by  year; 

They  are  like  grass  which  grovveth  up  in  the  morning, 
^In  the  morning  it  blossometh  and  groweth  up, 

In  the  evening  it  fadetli  and  withereth. 


Tragic 
fatal 
effects 
of  his 


^For  we  are  consumed  in  thine  anger, 
And  by  thy  wrath  we  are  filled  with  dismay. 

^Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee, 
Our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 

*For  all  our  days  do  decline," 
In  thy  wrath  we  bring  our  years  to  an  end. 


Sad 
and 

sorrow- 
ful Ilia 

days 


^"As  a  sigh  are  the  days  of  our  years. 
In  them  are  threescore  years  and  ten. 
And,  if  one  be  strong,  fourscore  years ;>' 
Yet  is  their  duration^  but  labor  and  sorrow. 
For  it  is  soon  gone,  and  we  Qy  away. 


May 
God 

instruct 
his 
chil- 
dren 


"Who  knoweth  the  strength  of  thine  anger,* 

And  who  beholdeth  thy  wrath? 
^^So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,'' 

That  we  may  get  a  mind  that  is  wise.'' 


And 

show 

them 

his 

mercy 

and 

favor 


^'Relent,"*  O  Jehovah  !     How  long  ? 

And  take  pity  again  on  thy  servants. 
^^Oh  satisfy  us  in  the  morning  with  thy  lovingkindness. 

That  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. 
^^Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  thou  hast  afflicted  us. 

And  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil. 
^^Let  thy  work  be  revealed  to  thy  servants. 

And  thy  glory  unto  their  children. 
^^May  thy  favor,  O  Lord,^  be  upon  us; 

And  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands.' 


w90'  Followini?  a  suggestion  of  the  Gk.,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  context.  Cf. 
Haupt,  Journ.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  XXXI,  Pt.  Ill,  115,  116,  who  reads,  Thou  bringest  them  into  being  each 
year,  lit.,  thou  hast  gendered.  The  current  rendering,  Thou  carriesl  them  away  as  with  a  flood;  they 
are  as  sleep,  makes  no  sense  and  is  a  loose  translation  of  the  Ileb.  The  consonants  of  the  Heb. 
word  for  i/ear  and  sleep  are  the  same.     Gk.  and  Syr.  retain  the  original  year. 

i9()9  So  Briggs,  Ps.s.,  II,  271. 

yQQio  This  division  of  the  vs.  improves  the  parallelism,  metre,  and  thought. 

•  90'"  Lit.,  breadth.      A  revised  text  gives  the  reading  most  of  them. 

»90"  Following  the  Gk.  supported  by  the  parallelism.  The  current  translation,  and  thy 
wrath  according  to  the  fear  that  is  due  thee,  is  simply  an  awkward  attempt  to  extract  a  meaning  from 
the  corrupt  Heb.  text. 

'>90'''  Or,  with  Haupt,  make  us  know  accurately  how  to  number  our  days. 

<^90'-  Lit.,  with  Syr.,  Aquila,  and  Sym.,  enter  into  a  heart  of  wisdom. 

d90"  Lit.,  turn. 

<|90"  Certain  MSS.  read,  simply,  favor  of  Jehovih.  Heb.  adds  our  God.  The  metre  and  the 
remarkable  symmetry  of  this  ps.  confirm  the  conclusion  that  it  originally  read  as  above. 

'90"  So  certain  Heb.  MSS.  and  Gk.  The  Heb.  adds  upon  us,  and  the  work  of  our  hands 
establish  it.     This  awkward  addition  is  clearly  due  to  the  error  of  a  scribe. 
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REFLECTIVE  AND  DIDACTIC  PSALMS 

I.    THE  LESSONS  OF  ISRAEL'S  HISTORY  REGARDING  JEHO- 
VAH'S CHARACTER  AND  DEMANDS 

Dt.  32'-«,  Ps.  78,  106,  77,  8V-^\  127,  14412-15 

11.    THE  VALUE  OF  THE  LAW 
Ps.  I97-",  119 

III.    THE  PROPHETIC  STANDARDS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

Ps.  15,  361  ^  50 

IV.    THE  FATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS  AND  THE  WICKED 

Ps.  14  (53),  32,  37,  49,  34,  52,  1,  91,  112,  73,  82,  94,  125,  128,  133 


REFLECTIVE  AND  DIDACTIC  PSALMS 


THE  LESSONS  OF  ISRAEL'S  HISTORY  REGARDING  JEHOVAH'S 
CHARACTER  AND  DEMANDS 

Dt.  S^i-'s,  Ps.  78,  lOG,  77,  SV-^\  127,  IW^--^^ 


§  170.    Jehovah's  Justice  and  Fidelity  Revealed  in  Israel's  History,  Dt.  32' 

Dt.  33  'Give  heed,  O  heavens,  as  I  speak. 
And  let  the  earth  hear  my  words; 
*Let  my  teaching  drop  as  the  rain. 
Let  my  speech  distil  as  the  dew. 
As  the  mist  upon  the  growing  grass. 
And  as  showers  descend  upon  the  vegetation. 
^For  I  proclaim  the  renown  of  Jehovah, 
To  our  God  supreme  majesty  ascribe. 


Exor- 
dium: 
Jeho- 
vah's 
great- 


^The  Rock"* — his  work  is  perfect; 
For  all  his  acts  are  justice; 
A  God  of  faithfulness  and  without  deceit,^ 
Just  and  upright  is  he. 


The  Reflective  and  Didactic  Psalms. — The  sages  speak  in  this  group  of  pss.,  which  might 
properly  be  classified  with  the  otiier  wisdom  writings,  such  as  Pr.,  B.  Sir.,  and  Job.  Here  the 
didactic  purpose  of  the  psalmist  is  clearly  revealed.  The  wise  teachers  of  old  Israel  realized  that 
what  men  sang  under  the  influence  of  deep  emotion  sank  deepest  into  their  consciousness.  Plato 
voiced  the  same  when  he  declared,  the  character  of  the  people  depends  so  much  more  upon  their  songs 
than  upon  anything  else  that  we  owjht  to  make  these  the  chief  forces  in  education. 

§  170  In  this  vigorous  hymn  the  thoughts  of  the  prophets  and  sages  mingle.  Such  passages 
as  '9  and  "  indicate  that  the  author  lived  very  nearly  if  not  quite  contemporaneously  with  the 
author  of  la.  40-55.  Like  the  author  of  those  immortal  poems,  the  psalmist  studies  the  past  to 
learn  the  lessons  which  it  taught  regarding  Jehovah's  attitude  toward  his  people  and  their  obliga- 
tions to  him.  History,  in  the  poet's  mind,  is  but  an  illustration  of  Jehovah's  character  and  ways  of 
dealing  with  men.  'The  resemblance  in  general  theme  between  this  ps.  and  78  and  105  is  close. 
Its  style  is  vigorous.  It  contains  many  ideas  and  figures  taken  from  Arn.,  Hos.,  and  Ezek.  Its 
prevailing  expressions  are  those  which  characterize  the  writings  of  Jer.  and  Ezek.  It  certainly 
is  not  earlier  than  the  period  of  Judah's  decline.  The  prominence  of  the  reflective,  wisdom  motif 
suggests  a  later  date.  V.ss.  ™-'3  may  refer  to  the  Assyr.  invasion  but  they  find  their  natural 
background  in  the  period  of  the  Bab.  exile.  The  foes  are  probably  the  Edomites  and  Am- 
monites, who  improved  the  hours  of  Judah's  humiliations  to  pay  ofT  old  scores.  The  hope 
that  Jehovah  will  soon  rise  in  judgment  finds  its  closest  analogies  in  the  prophecies  of  Hag.  and 
Zech.,  so  that  the  ps.  is  probably  to  be  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the  Persian  period.  The  prologue, 
31",  and  the  epilogue,  32",  preserve  the  Kate  tradition  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  thisps.  Prob- 
ably the  tradition  that  associated  it  with  Moses  is  responsible  for  its  place  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. 

»32*  A   common  designation   of  the  Deity.     Cf.  "•  is.  3».  'i.  "  and  II  Sam.  233  and  often  in 
pss.     It  is  the  symbol  of  his  unchanging  character  ever  present  as  a  protection  and  refuge  for  his 
people.     Great  Rock  was  also  a  title  often  used  of  the  Assyrians  in  addressing  their  gods. 
'>32*  Lit.,  crookedness,  the  antithesis  of  upright  in  the  next  line. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
fidelity 
and 

Israel's 
in- 
fidelity 


mi 


LESSONS  FROM  ISRAEL'S  HISTORY 

^His  infamous  sons  have  dealt  witli  him  corruptly* — 

A  twisted  and  crooked  generation ! 
*Is  it  Jehovah  whom  ye  thus  treat, 

O  senseh'ss  and  unwise  people  ? 

Is  not  he  thy  father,  who  produced  thee  ? 

Is  it  not  he  who  made  thee  and  established  thee  ? 


Jeho- 
vah's 
choice 
of  his 
people 
in  the 
past 


^Remember  the  days  of  old, 

Consider  the  days  of  the  past; 

Ask  thy  father  and  he  will  tell  thee, 

Thine  elders  and  they  will  say  to  thee: 
*When  the  Most  High  gave  the  nations  their  inheritance, 

When  he  separated  the  sons  of  men, 

He  set  up  the  boundaries  between  the  peoples. 

As  the  number  of  the  sons  of  God/' 
^But  the  portion  of  Jehovah  is  his  people;" 

The  measure  of  his  inheritance  is  Jacob. 


Hia 

care  for 
Israel 
in  the 
■wilder- 
ness 


^''He  found  him  in  a  land  that  was  a  wilderness,* 

In  a  waste  of  howling  desert; 

Protectingly  he  encircled  and  cared  for  him, 

He  guarded  him  as  the  pupil  of  his  eye.^ 
^'Like  an  eagle*"  that  stirreth  up  its  nest. 

That  tenderly  hovereth  over  its  young. 

He  spread  out  his  wings,  he  took  him. 

He  bore  him  upon  his  pinions; 
^'^ Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him. 

And  no  alien  God  was  with  him. 


His 
boun- 
tiful 
provi- 
sion for 
Israel's 
needs 


^^He  caused  him  to  ride  on  the  heights,' 
And  fed  him'  with  the  fruitage  of  the  field; 
And  he  caused  him  to  suck  honey  from  the  crag,'' 
Oil,  also,  from  the  flinty  rock, 

^*Curd  of  kine  and  sheep's  milk. 
With  the  fat  of  lambs  and  rams. 
With  the  steers  of  Bashan  and  he-goats. 


<:325  All  arc  agrcnd  that  this  line  is  corrupt,  but  the  scribal  error  is  evidently  a  very  ancient 
one.  The  above  reading  is  based  on  the  Heb.  text,  corrected  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk.,  Sam.,  Syr., 
and  Targ.  Another  plausible  reading  suggested  by  Sym.  is,  Altogether  corruptly  have  his  sons 
dealt  with  him. 

''32'  So  Gk.  Heb.,  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  If  the  Gk.  was  the  original 
readinc,  it  reflects  the  late  Jewish  doctrine  that  each  nation  has  an  angel  presiding  over  it.  Cf. 
Dan.  lO".  =»■  21,  12',  B.  Sir.  17".     This  idea  was  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  Gk.  translators. 

<'32»  Both  the  Sam.  and  Gk.  join  Jacob  with  this  first  line  and  add  Israel  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line.     This  is  strongly  supported  by  the  parallelism. 

(32'"  TheGk.  adds  an^. 

«32io  The  popular  translation,  apple  of  his  eye,  while  more  familiar  is  in  danger  of  being 
misunderstood. 

''32"  Lit.,  oriffon-vuHure. 

'.32"  Lit.,  on  the  hiijh  places  of  the  earth. 

i32"  So  Gk.,  Sym.,  Luc,  and  Syr.,  and  supported  by  the  context.  The  Heb.  reads,  And 
he  ate. 

'"32"  In  Palestine  the  limestone  cliffs  and  caves  are  frequently  the  home  of  the  bees. 
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JEHOVAH'S  JUSTICE  AND   FIDELITY 

With  the  kidney-like  fat'  of  wheat; 
And  the  grape's  blood  he"'  drank  as  wine," 
^^And  Jacob  ate  and  was  satisfied." 


But  Jeshurun''  grew  fat  and  kicked, 
He  grew  fat'i  and  stouf  and  sleek," 
And  he  forsook'  the  God  who  made  him. 
And  despised  the  rock  of  his  salvatic^n. 

^^They  made  him  jealous  with  strange  gods, 
With  abominations  they  vexed  him. 

*^They  sacrificed  to  demons,"  to  no-gods. 
To  gods  whom  they  knew  not. 
To  new  gods  who  have  come  in  of  late. 
Before  whom  your  forefathers  shuddered  not. 

^^Of  the  rock  who  begat  thee,  thou  thoughtest  not,^ 
And  didst  forget  the  God  who  bore  thee." 

^^But  when  Jehovah  saw,  he  spurned. 

For  he  was  vexed  with  his  sons  and  his  daughters; 
2°And  he  said,  'My  face  will  I  hide, 

I  will  see  what  their  end  will  be; 

For  a  perverse  generation"  are  they, 

Sons  in  whom  is  no  faithfulness, 
'^^Who  have  made  me  jealous  with  a  no-god. 

They  have  vexed  me  with  gods  that  are  nothing  ;y 

But  I  will  make  them  jealous  with  a  no-people. 

With  a  senseless  nation^  will  I  vex  them. 
^^For  in  my  nostrils  a  fire  is  kindled. 

And  it  burnetii  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Sheol; 

It  devoureth  the  earth  and  its  increase. 

And  setteth  afire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains. 


Israel's 
ingrat- 
itude 
and  in- 
fidelity 


Jeho- 
vah's 
indig- 
nation 
and 

punish- 
ment of 
Israel 


'^^I  will  heap  calamities  upon  them. 
Mine  arrows  will  I  exhaust  against  them; 


'32'*  /.  e.,  like  the  fa-t  about  the  kidneys,  the  richest  and  most  nutritious. 

"32'''  Both  the  Gk.,  Luc.,  and  Lat.  have  the  third  person  demanded  by  the  context,  but  the 
Heb.  has  the  second  person. 

■"32'^  Lit.,  foaming  or  fomented.     The  Gk.  and  Luc.  have  simply  wine. 

o32i5  This  line  i.s  lacking  in  the  Heb.  but  has  been  preserved  in  the  Sym.,  Gk.,  Luc,  and 
Targ.,  and  is  quoted  in  SI-"  and  Neh.  9=*. 

p32'5  Lit.,  the  Riyhteous  One,  an  ancient  designation  of  Israel;  so  also  in  335'  ^,  Is.  44-,  and  as 
a  title  of  the  primitive  song-book,  commemorating  Israel's  early  victories. 

q32'5  The  figure  is  that  of  a  fat,  sleek,  lazy  steer.     Cf.  the  same  in  Am.  4'. 

f32'5  So  Gk.,  Luc,  Syr.,  and  Lat.  The  Heb.,  which  suddenly  changes  to  the  second  person 
in  this  line  and  then  in  the  next  reverts  to  the  third,  may  possibly  be  right. 

B32I6  The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  known.  The  RV,  sleek,  is  based  on  a  revision 
of  the  text  and  is  supported  by  several  versions. 

'32'5  Lit.,  treated  an  n  xenseles.i  fool. 

"321'  Heb.,  shedim,  probably  similar  to  the  As.syr.,  shldu,  minor  deities  represented  by  the 
bulls  or  colossi.     The  Gk.  rendering  demons  best  reproduces  the  primitive  idea. 

■<'32'8  Following  the  better  reading  of  the  Gk.,  Sym.,  Luc,  and  Targ. 

"32"  Lit.,  travailed  in  anguish.  Jehovah  is  here  conceived  of  in  the  double  role  of  the  father 
and  mother  of  his  people. 

»322o   Lit.,  a  gerieration  of  perversions,  i.  e.,  given  to  perversions. 

y32-i  Lit.,  breath'i  or  vanities,  a  scornful  designation  of  the  false  heathen  deities. 

»  3221  ^  rude,  disorganized  horde. 
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LESSONS  FROM  ISRAEL'S  HISTORY 

^^They  will  be  shrunken  with  famine, 
And  devoured  by  fierce  fever  and  pestilence," 
And  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  will  I  send  upon  them, 
With  the  venom  of  the  crawling  things  of  the  dust.'' 

^HVithout,  the  sword  shall  bereave. 
And  within  the  inner  chambers  terror. 
Young  man  and  virgin  alike, 
The  sucking  child  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs. 

'^^I  would  have  said,  "I  will  shatter  them  in  pieces," 

I  will  blot  out  their  memory  from  among  men," 
'^^Had  I  not  dreaded  vexation  from  my  foes. 

Lest  their  adversaries  should  not  understand. 

And  say,  "Our  hand  is  victorious," 

And  not,  "Jehovah  hath  done  all  this." 
^*For  they  are  as  a  people  bereft  of  counsel. 

And  among  them  there  is  no  understanding. 
^'Had  they  been  wise,  they  would  have  understood  this. 

They  would  have  perceived  their  final  end.' 

^''How  should  one  pursue  a  thousand, 

And  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

Were  it  not  that  their''  Rock  had  sold  these. 

And  Jehovah  had  delivered  them  up.'* 
^'For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock, 

But  our  enemies  themselves  must  mediate. « 
^^For  their  vine^  is  from  the  vine  of  Sodom, 

It  springs  forth  from  the  rank  soil  of  Gomorrah; 

Their  grapes  are  poisonous  grapes. 

They  have  clusters  bitter  as  gall. 
^'Their  wine  is  the  venom  of  serpents. 

Deadly  like  the  poison  of  cobras. 

^^Is  not  that  laid  up  in  store  for  me, 

Sealed  up  securely  in  my  treasuries, 
^Tor  the  day^  of  vengeance  and  recompense. 

For  the  time  when  their  foot  shall  slip  ? 

Since  the  day  of  their  ruin  is  near. 

And  the  things  awaiting  them  are  coming  fast. 


»32»<  Lit.,  bitter  destruction,  but  the  destruction  was  that  of  the  pestilence.  Cf.  Ps.  91«,  and 
bitter  means  malignant. 

''322<  Cf.  the  similar  formulas  in  the  Bab.  flood  story,  Vol.  I,  p.  377. 

c3228  "The  Hcb.  word  is  of  douljtful  meaning.  The  above  rendering  ia  supported  by  a  cognate 
root  of  the  Arabic  and  by  the  Gk.  and  Luc. 

<132"'  /.  e.,  the  Israelites. 

•32"  The  idea  appears  to  be  somewhat  the  same  as  in  I  Sam.  2=^,  where  this  unusual  word 
ia  also  u.sed.     Unlike  Jehovah's  people,  the  heathen  have  no  benign  God  to  espouse  their  cause. 

'32"  /.  e.,  their  origin  ana  nature. 

b32»  So  Sym.,  Luc  ,  (Jk.,  and  Lat.  Heb.  and  Luc,  fnr  me.  The  error,  which  is  an  easy 
one,  probably  lies  in  the  latter  texts.     The  context  also  supports  the  former. 


2G-1 


JEHOVAH'S  JUSTICE  AND  FIDELITY 

'^For  Jehovah  will  vindicate''  his  people, 
And  show  himself  compassionate  toward  his  servants, 
When  he  seeth  that  strength  is  gone. 
And  that  neither  fettered  nor  free  remaineth.' 

'^And  he  will  say,  *  Where  are  their  gods,  Jeho- 

The  rock  in  which  they  sought  refuge  ?  alone 

88They  who  ate  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices,  °^^^ 

And  drank  the  wine  of  their  libations — • 

Let  them  rise  up  and  help  you. 

Let  them  be  a  shelter'  over  j'ou. 
'^See  now,  I,  I  am  he, 

And  beside  me  there  is  no  other  god. 

It  is  I  who  put  to  death  and  bring  to  life, 

I  have  wounded  and  it  is  I  who  heal. 

And  there  is  none  to  deliver  out  of  my  hand. 
*°For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven 

And  say,  "As  I  live  forever, 
^^I  will  whet  my  glittering  sword,'' 

And  my  hand  shall  devote  itself  to  judgment, 

I  will  execute  vengeance  on  my  adversaries, 

And  will  recompense  those  who  hate  me, 
^I  will  make  my  arrows  drunk  with  blood. 

And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh. 

With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captors. 

From  the  heads'  of  the  hostile  leaders." ' 

^Sing  joyously,  O  nations,  of  his  people,™ 
For  he  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants, 
And  will  execute  vengeance  upon  his  adversaries. 
And  sanctify"  the  land"  of  his  people. 

§  171.    The  Lessons  Taught  by  Israel's  Mistakes,  Ps.  78 

Ps.  78  *Give  ear,  O  my  people,  to  my  teaching,  Intro- 

Incline  your  ears  to  my  words.P 

'■32''  Lit.,  pronounce  judgment  for .    Cf.  the  repetition  of  the  vs.  in  Ps.  135i*. 

'32'«  For  the  same  proverbial  expression,  cf.  I  Kgs.  14'",  2V^,  II  Kgs.  9',  1428.     It  is  equiv- 
alent to  everyone. 

J3238  Following  Sym.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Targ.     The  text  reads,  let  there  be. 

k32"  Lit.,  the  lightning  of  my  siuord. 

•32"  So  Gk.  and  Luc.  and  the  probable  meaning  of  the  Heb.  as  supported  by  the  analogy 
in  Judg.  52«.     Another  possible  rendering  is  long-haired  Joe. 

n.32'5  So  Sym.,  Gk.,  and  Lat. 

"32*'  Or  clear  from  quilt. 

o32"  SoGk.  and  Lat. 

§  171  Ps.  78  is  one  of  the  most  repetitious  pss.  of  the  Psalter.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
late  Jewish  haggadistic  literature  in  which  the  historical  was  subordinate  to  the  moral  and  religious 
purpose.  The  poet  was  clearly  familiar  with  the  composite  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch,  cf.,  e.  g., 
"•  ",  and  with  still  later  Jewish  interpretations  of  it  such  as  are  found  in  the  book  of  Jubilees.  His 
identification  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderne.ss  with  the  food  of  heavenly  beings,  ^,  suggests  acquaint- 
ance with  Gk.  thought.     The  enigma  which  he  is  seeking  to  solve,  ^,  is  apparently  the  question 


p78'  Heb.,  words  of  my  mouth. 
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^I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable; 
I  will  utter  enigmas  of  old, 

^What  we  have  heard  and  known, 
And  our  fathers  have  told  to  us. 

••We  will  not  hide  them  from  their  children. 
Telling  to  the  generation  to  come 
The  praises  of  Jehovah,  and  his  strength. 
And  his  wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done. 


The 
reason 
why 
Jeho- 
vah 
gave 
the  law 
to  his 
people 


Tor  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob, 

And  appointed  a  law  in  Israel, 

Which  he  commanded  our  fathers. 

That  they  should  make  them  known  to  their  children, 
*That  the  generation  to  come  might  know,i 

Even  the  children  that  should  be  born,'' 

Who  should  arise  and  tell  them  to  their  children, 
^That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God, 

And  not  forget  the  works  of  God, 

But  faithfully  keep  his  commandments, 
*And  might  not  be  as  their  fathers, 

A  stubborn  and  rebellious  generation, 

A  generation  that  set  not  their  heart  aright. 

And  whose  spirit  was  not  faithful  with  God. 


Their 
deceit 


^The  children  of  Ephraim  were  a  deceitful  bow," 
They  turned  back  on  the  day  of  battle. 

*°They  kept  not  the  covenant  of  God, 
And  refused  to  walk  in  his  law, 

^^And  they  forgot  his  deeds  of  might. 
And  his  wondrous  works  that  he  had  showed  them. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
mighty 
cioe<l3 
at  the 
exodus 


^^In  the  sight  of  their  fathers  he  did  wonders. 
In  Egypt,*  in  the  territory  of  Zoan. 

'•■'He  clave  the  sea  and  made  them  pa.ss  thnnigh. 
And  he  made  the  waters  to  stand  up  as  a  heap. 

"By  day  he  led  them  with  a  cloud. 
And  all  night  with  a  light  of  fire. 

'^He  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness," 


of  why  the  rival  Samaritans  are  so  perverse  and  have  been  rejected  by  Jehovah.  His  explanation 
is  that  they  have  been  crooked  from  their  earliest  days,  cf.  »•  "-",  and  that  Jehovah  at  the 
beginninc  of  Israelitish  history  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  but  the  tribe  of  Judah,  "'-.  Evi- 
dently the  ps.  is  later  than  the  Samaritan  schism.  The  close  resemblance  between  its  elaborate 
preface  and  that  of  Pr.  and  the  strong  wisdom  note  all  point  to  the  Gk.  period  as  the  date.  The 
conception  of  Israel's  history  as  a  cycle  of  sins,  disasters,  repentance,  and  deliverances  is  that  of 
the  editor  of  Jiidg. 

•1 78«  Cf.  Dt.  eso-B. 

'78*  Po.ssibly  .secondary. 

■78'  Correcting  the  obscure  Heb.,  which  reads,  were  armed  and  carrying  bows,  by  the  close 
parallel  in  "  and  the  demands  of  the  parallelism. 

t78>2  I,it.,  the  land  of  R<pjpl 

"78"  Or,  emending  with  Gratz,  as  rivers  in  the  ivildernesa. 
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And  made  them  drink  a})undantly  as  out  of  the  depths. 
**He  brought  streams  also  out  of  tlie  rock, 
And  caused  waters  to  run  down  like  rivers. 

*^Yet  they  continued  to  sin  against  him,  Com- 

To  rebel  against  the  Most  High  in  the  desert.  Cuhe 

»8And  they  tempted  God  in  their  heart  p«°p'« 

By  asking  food  according  to  their  appetite; 
*^Yea,  they  spoke  against  God  and''  said: 

'Can  God  prepare  a  table  in  the  wilderness?'' 
^^Is  he  also  able  to  give  bread  ? 

Will  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ? ' 

'^Therefore  Jehovah  heard,  and  was  wroth;  Jeho- 

And  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  hTdig- 

And  anger  also  went  up  against  Israel,*  nation 

*^Because  they  believed  not  in  God, 
And  trusted  not  in  his  power  to  save.^ 

^Yet  he  commanded  the  skies  above,  Provi- 

And  he  opened  the  doors  of  heaven;  manna 

2^And  he  rained  down  manna  upon  them  to  eat. 
And  gave  them  grain  from  heaven. 

2*Man  did  eat  the  bread  of  the  mighty  ones;'' 
He  sent  them  food  to  the  full. 

2^He  sent  out  the  east  wind  in  the  heavens.  Of 

And  by  his  power  he  guided  the  south  wind, 
^^And  rained  flesh  upon  them  as  the  dust. 

And  winged  birds  as  the  sand  of  the  seas; 
**And  they  fell''  in  the  midst  of  their  camp. 

Round  about  their  habitations. 
*'So  they  did  eat,  and  were  well  filled; 

And  he  brought  them  that  which  they  desired. 

^•'They  were  not  estranged*'  from  that  which  they  desired.  The 

Their  food  was  yet  in  their  mouths,"  judg- 

''When  the  anger  of  God  went  up  against  them,  ^^'^^ 

And  slew  of  the  fattest  of  them. 
And  smote  down  the  choicest  of  Israel. 

»  78"  Supplying  aJiA,  required  by  the  metre  and  context. 

"78"  A  scribe,  recalling  '*■  ",  has  added  the  prose  note  that  destroys  the  parallelism,  Behold, 
he  smote  the  rock,  so  that  waters  gushed  mil  and  streams  overflowed. 

» 7821  Possibly  this  line  is  secondary,  for  it  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  °.  The  entire 
vs.  may  have  been  added  by  a  scribe  who  had  in  mind  m. 

y7822  Lit.,  salvation. 

'  7825  xhe  poet  here  has  in  mind  the  ambrosia  which  was  believed  to  be  the  food  of  the  goda 
and  angels. 

»7828  So  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr.     Heb.,  he  caused  it  to  fall. 

b783o  /_  g^  were  in  the  act  of  eating. 

e7gjo  Possibly  this  line  is  secondary. 
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Obtuse-  ^2 After  all  this  they  sinned  still, 

of^he  And  believed  not  in  his  wonderful  works. 

P®°P'®  ^So  he  consumed  their  days  in  vanity, 

And  their  years  in  terror. 

Their  s^Whcn  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him; 

repen.  They  returned  and  sought  God  earnestly. 

*ance  s^And  they  remembered  that  God  was  their  Rock, 

And  the  Most  High  God  their  Redeemer. 

Their  3^But  they  flattered  him  with  their  mouth, 

ful  atti-  And  lied  to  him  with  their  tongue; 

^^'^^  37Pqj.  their  heart  was  not  right  with  him. 

Neither  were  they  faithful  to  his  covenant. 


God's  38]3y|-  hg^  indeed,  is  merciful  and  gracious,"^ 

passion  He  forgiveth  iniquity,  and  destroyeth  not. 

And  many  times  turneth  away  his  anger. 

And  doth  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath. 
^^And  he  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh, 

A  breath  passing  away,  not  to  return. 

Their  ^^How  they  rebelled  against  him  in  the  wilderness, 

ptated  And  grieved  him  bitterly  in  the  desert ! 

J"^^^*'  ^^And  again  they  tempted  God, 

And  pained''  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

Their  *^They  failed  to  remember^  his  hand, 

jtude*"  And  the  day  when  he  redeemed  them  from  the  adversary; 

to  the  «How  he  set  his  signs  in  Egypt, 

ment  And  his  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan, 


^And  turned  their  rivers  into  blood. 


sent 
upon 

*^^  And  their  streams,  so  that  they  could  not  drink. 

tians  ^^He  sent  among  them  flies,  to  devour  them; 

Frogs,  likewise,  which  destroyed  them. 
*^He  gave  their  increase  to  the  caterpillar. 

And  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  the  locust. 
*^He  smote  their  vines  with  hail. 

And  their  sycomore  trees  with  frost. 
**He  gave  over  their  cattle  to  the  pest,^ 

And  their  flocks  to  hot  fire-bolts.'' 
^^He  sent  upon  them  the  heat  of  his  anger. 

Wrath,  and  indignation,  and  trouble, 

dys's  With  Briggs  restoring  the  word  required  by  the  metre  and  parallelism. 

•  78"  Or  set  a  limit  to. 

'78"  Lit.,  remembered  not. 

«78"  So  one  Heb.  MS.  and  Syr.     Heb.,  to  hail. 

•"TS"  /.  e.,  pestilence,  as  in  Dt.  32«. 
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A  band  of  messengers'  of  ealamity. 
^He  made  a  way  for  his  anger; 

He  spared  not  their  life  from  death. 

But  gave  their  life  over  to  the  pestilence, 
"And  smote  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt, 

Their  strongest'  in  the  tents  of  Ham. 

^^But  he  led  forth  his  people  like  sheep, 
And  guided  them  in  the  wilderness  like  a  flock. 

^And  he  led  them  safely,  without  dread; 
But  the  sea  overwhelmed  their  enemies. 

"And  he  brought  them  to  his  sacred  border,'' 
To  that  mountain,'  which  his  right  hand  had  gained; 

^He  drove  out  the  nations  before  them. 
And  allotted  them  an  inheritance  by  line. 
And  made  the  Israelites  dwell  in  their  tents.™ 


Jeho- 
vah's 
deliver- 
ance 
of  his 
people 

Their 

estab- 
lish- 
ment in 
Canaan 


^®Yet  they  tempted  and  rebelled  against"  the  Most  High 

And  kept  not  his  testimonies; 
^^But  turned  back,  and  dealt  treacherously  like  the  fathers. 

They  turned  aside  like  a  deceitful  bow, 
**For  they  provoked  him  to  anger  with  their  high  places. 

And  moved  him  to  jealousy  with  their  graven  images. 

^'When  God  heard  this,  he  was  wroth, 

And  greatly  abhorred  Israel; 
^"So  that  he  forsook  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 

The  tent  where  he  dwelt  among  men, 
^'And  delivered  his  strength  into  captivity. 

And  his  glory  into  the  adversary's  hand. 
^^He  gave  over  his  people  to  the  sword. 

And  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  his  inheritance. 
^Fire  devoured  their  young  men; 

And  their  virgins  sang°  no  marriage  song. 
"Their  priests  fell  by  the  sword; 

And  their  widows  made  no  lamentation. 

*^Then  the  Lord  awaked  us  out  of  sleep. 

Like  a  mighty  man  overcome  by  wine.P 
"^And  he  smote  his  adversaries  backward; 

He  made  them  a  perpetual  reproach. 


Their 
apos- 
tesy 


Their 
Judg- 
ment' 
at  the 
hands 
of  their 
foes 


Jeho- 
vah's 
deUver- 
ance 


178"  Lit.,  o  mission,  i.  e.,  angelic  messengers  that  wrought  destruction. 
J7851  Following  the  VSS.  in  correcting  the  Heb.     Lit.,  the  chief  of  their  strength. 
■iTS"  I.  e.,  to  the  borders  of  the  holy  land. 

'785'  As  in  Nu.  ISi'. !«,  Josh.  IP.     Mountain  here  probably  refers  to  the  uplands  of  Palestine. 
■n  78'5  Possibly  this  vs.  is  a  later  expansion  of  the  original  text. 
"7856  Heb.  addsGorf. 
"78^  Lit.,  had  no  marriage  song. 
p78«5  This  rendering  is  supported  by  Gk.  and  Lat. 
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temple 
at 

Jerusa- 
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*^And  he  refused  the  tent  of  Josepli, 

And  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
**But  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

The  mount  of  Zion  which  he  loveth. 
^'And  he  built  his  sanctuary  Hke  the  heights. 

Like  the  earth  which  he  hath  established  forever. 


Choice 

of 

David 


'"And  he  chose  David  his  servant, 

And  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds; 
"J'rom  following  the  ewes  with  young  he  brought  him. 

To  be  the  shepherd  of  Jacob  his  people, 

And  of  Israel  his  inheritance. 
"So  he  shepherded  them  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 

And  guided  them  skillfully  with  his  hand.'' 


§  172.     Israel's  Rebelliousness  and  Jehovah's  Goodness  in  the  Past,  Ps.  lOG 

Ps.  106  ^Oh  give  thanks  to  Jehovah,  for  he  is  good. 

For  his  lovingkindness  endureth  forever. 
^Who  can  proclaim  the  mighty  acts  of  Jehovah, 

Or  show  forth  all  his  praise.'* 
'Blessed  are  they  who  guard  justice. 

And  the  man  who  doeth  right  at  all  times . 

^Remember  us,""  O  Jehovah,  with  favor; 

Oh  visit  thy  people  with  thy  salvation, 
*That  we  may  see  the  prosperity  of  thy  chosen, 

That  we  may  rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  thy  nation. 

That  we  may  glory  with  thine  inheritance. 

*We  have  sinned  together  with  our  fathers. 

We  have  committed  iniquity  and  transgressed. 
^Our  fathers^  understood  not  thj'  wonders. 

They  remembered  not  the  multitude  of  thy  lovingkindnesses. 

And  were  rebellious  against  thee'  at  the  Sea  of  Reeds. 
*But  he  saved  them  for  the  sake  of  his  name. 

That  he  might  make  his  power  known. 
'He  rebuked  the  Sea  of  Reeds,  and  it  dried  up; 


q7g7j  Following  the  superior  text  of  many  Heb.  MSS.  Lit.,  with  the  skill  of  his  hand. 
§  172  This  ps.  deals  with  the  same  theme  as  78  and  105.  Its  purpose  is  didactic  althouph 
it  was  intended  for  liturRical  use.  The  author  aims  to  brine  out  Jehovah's  goodness  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  Israel's  rebellions  and  inftratitude.  Hence  he  begins  with  the  people's  jack  of  faith  at 
the  exodus.  In  general  he  follows  the  composite  tradition  of  Ex.  and  Nu.,  indicating  that  he 
wrote  late  in  the  Persian  or  more  probably  in  the  Gk.  period.  Vs.  *'  indicates  that  the  restoration 
was  not  yet  complete.  The  ps.  is  really  a  midrash  .set  to  music.  The  general  theory  of  Israel's 
history  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges:  it  was  a  repeated  cycle  of  rebellion,  affliction 
at  the  hands  of  heathen  foes,  and  divine  deliverance. 

'106<  So  Gk.,  Aquila,  Theod.,  and  certain  Heb.  MSS.     Heb.,  me,  and  so  throughout  the  vs. 

•  106'  Heb.  adds  in  Egypt,  but  this  destroys  the  metre  and  is  probably  only  a  scribal  addi- 
tion. 

»106'  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.     The  Gk.  variant  indicates  that  the  vs.  was  corrupt. 
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So  he  led  them  in  the  depths,  as  in  a  wilderness," 
^°And  he  saved  them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

And  redeemed  them  from  the  hand  of  the  foe. 
"And  the  waters  eovered  their  adversaries; 

Not  even  one  of  them  was  left. 
^^Then  they  believed  his  words. 

They  sang  his  praise." 

^^They  soon  forgot  his  works.  In  the 

They  waited  not  for  his  eonnsel,  neaa 

*^But  felt  a  great  longing  in  the  wilderness. 

And  tested  God  in  the  desert. 
^^And  he  granted  to  them  tlieir  request, 

But  sent  leanness*  unto  their  soul. 
^''In  the  camp  they  were  envious  of  Moses, 

And  of  Aaron,  the  holy  one  of  Jehovah; 
^^The  earth  opened  up  and  swallowed  Dathan, 

And  covered  the  company  of  xVhiram, 
^^And  a  fire  consumed  their  company; 

The  flame  burned  up  the  wicked." 

'^They  made  a  calf  at  Horeb,  At 

And  worshipped  a  molten  image; 
^''Thus  they  exchanged  their  glory 

For  the  image  of  an  ox  that  eats  grass. 
^^They  forgot  God  their  Saviour, 

Who  had  done  great  deeds  in  Egypt, 
^Wonderful  works  in  the  land  of  Ham, 

Terrible  deeds  at  the  Red  Sea. 
^^Therefore  he  said  that  he  would  destroy  them. 

Had  it  not  been  that  Moses  his  chosen 

Stood  before  him,  stepping  into  the  breach. 

To  turn  away  his  wrath  from  destroying. 

2*Then  they  despised  the  pleasant  land.  On  the 

They  believed  not  his  word,  ^f^  ^^^ 

^''But  murmured  in  their  tents,  Canaan 

And  heeded  not  the  voice  of  Jehovah. 
2^So  he  swore  unto  them  with  uplifted  hand. 

That  he  would  let  them  j)erish  in  the  wilderness, 
2'And  that  he  would  sow  their  seed  among  the  nations. 

And  scatter  them  abroad^  in  the  lands. 

"IOC  An  echo  of  Is.  63i3. 

■f  lOG'-  Possibly  this  two-beat  couplet  i8  secondary. 

wlOO's  The  parallel  narrative  in  Nu.  ll^"  has  a  similar  Heb.  word  meaning  disgust.  This 
may  be  original  and  the  present  Heb.  the  result  of  a  scribal  error.  Briggs  (Pss.,  II,  350)  proposes 
to  revise  so  as  to  read  food;  but  this  change  is  not  supported  by  the  parallel  treatment  of  the  theme 
in  the  rest  of  the  ps. 

I  10()>*  This  vs.,  which  duplicates  ",  may  be  a  later  expansion. 

y  10()-'  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  verb,  which  is,  through  a  scribal  error,  but  a  repetition  of 
that  in  the  preceding  lines.     Cf.  Ezek.  20^. 
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''They  joined  themselves  to  Baal-peor, 

And  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.'' 
'^Thus  they  provoked  him  by  their  doings; 

And  the  plague  broke  out  among  them. 
'•'Then  Phinehas  stood  up  and  interceded. 

And  so  the  plague  was  stayed. 
^^And  that  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness 

From  generation  to  generation  forever. 

^They  angered  him"  at  the  waters  of  Meribah, 

So  that  on  their  account  it  went  ill  with  Moses, 
^^Because  they  rebelled  against  his  spirit,*^ 

And  he  spoke  rashly  with  his  lips. 

^^They  did  not  utterly  destroy  the  peoples, 

Even  as  Jehovah  had  commanded  them, 
^^But  let  themselves  mingle  with  the  heathen. 

And  learned  to  do  as  they  did; 
^^They  also  did  obeisance  to  their  idols. 

Which  became  to  them  a  snare. 
^'They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  demons," 
^And  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 

And  the  land  was  polluted  with  bloodshed. 
^^Thus  they  were  defiled  by  their  acts. 

And  played  the  harlot  by  their  doings. 

*°And  Jehovah's  wrath  was  kindled  against  his  people. 

And  he  regarded  his  inheritance  with  abhorrence, 
^^And  he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  heathen. 

And  those  who  hated  them  ruled  over  them. 
*^Their  enemies,  likewise,  oppressed  them. 

And  they  were  brought  into  subjection  under  their  hand. 
^^Many  times  did  he  deliver  them; 

But  they  themselves  were  rebellious  against  his''  counsel. 

And  they  wasted  away  in  their  iniciuity." 

^''Nevertheless  he  regarded  their  distress. 

When  he  heard  their  cry  of  wailing, 
*^And  he  remembered  for  them  his  covenant. 

And  relented  according  to  the  abundance  of  his  lovingkindnesses. 
^^He  made  them  also  to  be  pitied 

By  all  those  who  had  carried  them  captive. 


•  106^'  I.  e.,  offered  to  dead  idola  or  else  sacrifices  offered  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
» 100«  So  Gk. 

blOG''  J.  e.,  Jehovah's  spirit. 

"  106"  Probably  demons  of  animal  form.     The  word  is  from  Assyr.,  shtdu.     Cf.   Dt.  32", 
Is.  132',  34H 

d  100"  Correcting  the  Ilcb.  as  the  context  demands. 

•  100"  Correcting  with  the  aid  of  Lev.  20".     Possibly  the  line  is  secondary. 
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*^Save  us,  O  Jehovah  our  God, 
And  gather  us  from  among  the  nations. 
To  give  thanks  to  thy  holy  name. 
And  to  voice  our  pride  in  thy  praise.' 


Prayer 
for 

reato- 
ration 


§  173.     Jehovah's  Ability  to  Deliver  as  of  Old,  Ps.  77 

Ps.  77  ^I  will  cry'to  God  with  my  voice. 

To  God  with  my  voice,  and  he  will  heed  me. 
^In  the  day  of  my  distress  I  seek  him,^ 

My  hand  is  stretched  out''  and  slacked  not. 

My  soul  rcfuseth  to  be  comforted. 
^I  remember  God  and  am  disquieted, 

I  muse  and  my  spirit  fainteth. 
^I  lay  hold  of'  the  night  watches  with  mine  eyes, 

I  am  so  restless  that  I  cannot  speak. 
^I  consider  the  days  of  old, 

I  recall  the  years  of  yore, 
®I  soliloquize'  by  night  in  my  mind, 

I  muse  and  my  spirit  maketh  diligent  search: 
^'  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  forever  ? 

And  will  he  be  favorable  no  more  ? 
*Is  his  lovingkindness  clean  gone  forever? 

Doth  his  promise  fail  forevermore  ? 
^Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? 

Hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  compassion  ?  * 


The 

prob- 
lem: 
Why 
does 
Jeho- 
vah not 
respond 
to  the 
cry  of 
his  ser- 
vants? 


*°And  I  said,  'This''  is  my  infirmity. 

The  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High, 
^^And  the  deeds  of  Jehovah  I  will  recall, 

Yea,  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old, 
1^1  will  meditate  also  upon  all  thy  work. 

And  muse  on  the  deeds  which  thou  hast  done.' 
"Thy  way,  O  God,  is  holy. 

Who  is  a  great  God  like  to  Jehovah  ? 
^*Thou  art  the  God  that  doest  wonders; 


The 

BOlu- 

tion: 
Jeho- 
vah's 
power 
revealed 
in 

Israel's 
past 


'  lOG"  An  editor  has  appended  to  this  ps.,  which  concludes  the  fourth  division  of  the  Psalter, 
the  doxology : 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
From  everlastiny  to  everlasting. 
And  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 
§  173  The  unity  of  the  ps.  has    been   questioned.     Duhm  finds  two  poems,  '-"•  '"  and  "■"; 
Briggs,  i-'5  and  "-".     Vss.  '«  S-  are,  however,  but  a  highly  poetic  development  of  the  theme  of  i': 
Jehovah's  acts  of  deliverance  in  Israel's  early  history.     The  thought  of  the  ps.  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  78  and  80.     It  probably  comes  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  or  else  of  the  Gk. 
period  when  the  persecutions  of  the  court  at  Antioch  and  of  the  apostate  high  priests  were  making 
the  lot  of  the  faithful  increasingly  trying. 
«772  Heb.  adds  the  Lord. 

''772  Following  the  Lat.  in  interpreting  the  unusual  Heb.  word.     Heb.  adds  night. 
'77<  So  Lat.  and  Sym. 

J775  Correcting  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk.  and  Lat. 

kyyio  This  refers  to  his  doubt.     He  asserts  that  he  will  correct  this  by  recalling  what  Jeho- 
vah has  done  in  the  past. 
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Thou  liast  made  known  thy  strength  among  the  peoples. 
^^Thou  hast  with  thine  arm  redeemed  thy  people, 
The  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph. 


In  his 
control 
of  the 
forces  of 
nature 


^^The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God; 

The  waters  saw  thee,  they  were  in  travail;' 
^^The  clouds  poured  out  water, 

The  skies  sent  out  a  sound. 

Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad. 
^^The  sound  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  whirlwind. 

Thy™  lightnings  lightened  the  world. 

The  earth  trembled  and  shook, 
^•"■^The  depths  likewise  trembled. 
'^Thy  way,  O  Jehovah,"  was  in  the  sea. 

And  thy  paths  in  the  great  waters, 

And  the  prints  of  thy  feet  were  not  known. 
*°Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a  flock. 

By  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
care 
for  his 
people 


§  174.    A  Lesson  from  Israel's  Past,  Ps.  8P-" 

Ps.  81  ^In  distress  thou  didst  call  and  I  delivered  thee, 
I  answered  thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder; 
I  proved  thee  at  the  waters  of  Meribah. 


His  en- 
treaty 
for  their 
loyalty 


^Ilear,  O  people,  and  I  will  testify  to  thee: 

O  Israel,  if  thou  hadst  but  hearkened  to  me, 
^There  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  thee  no  strange  god. 

And  thou  wouldst  not  have  worshipped  an  alien  god. 
^"I,  indeed,  am  Jehovah  thy  God, 

Who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egj'pt. 

Hadst  thou  opened  wide  thy  mouth,  I  would  have  filled  it. 


Israel's 
disloy- 
alty 


^^But  my  people  hearkened  not  to  my  voice, 
And  Israel  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

^^And  so  I  let  them  go  in  the  stubbornness  of  their  heart. 
That  they  might  follow  counsels  of  their  own. 


What 
Jeho- 
vah 
would 
do  if 
Israel 
would 
obey 
him 


^^Oh  that  my  people  would  hearken"  to  me. 
That  Israel  would  walk  in  mv  ways ! 


1 7710  The  Ileb.  adds  the  depths  likewise  trembled,  but  this  destroys  the  parallelism  and  logical 
development  of  the  thought  and  evidently  originally  stood  at  the  end  of  ",  where  it  supplies  the 
line  demanded  by  the  context. 

■"771"  So  the  Gk.  MSS.,  Lat.,  and  Syr. 

"77"  Supplying  the  word  required  by  the  metre  and  context. 
§  174  The   teachings  of  this  ps.    are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Dt.  and  Pr. 
philosophy  of  history  which  a  later  editor  of  Judg.  has  embodied  in  its  framework, 
ably  comes  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  Gk.  period 

08I"  Slightly  revising  the  Ilcb.  us  the  context  requires. 


It  is  the  naive 
The  ps.  prob- 
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"Right  soon  would  I  subdue  their  enemies. 

And  turn  my  hand  against  their  adversaries. 
*^The  haters  of  Jehovah  would  submit  to  them. 

And  their  time  would  endure  forever. 
^•'1  would  feed  them''  also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

And  with  honey  from  the  roek  would  I  satisfy  them.i 

§  175.    Jehovah  the  Source  of  all  Prosperity,  Ps.  127 

Ps.  127  'Except  Jehovah  build  the  house,  its  builders''  labor  in  vain.  Of  ma- 

Except  Jehovah  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  in  vain.  proa- 

'^It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  down  late,  penty 
To  eat  the  bread  of  toil;  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.^ 

^Lo,  children  are  a  gift  from  Jehovah,  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  a  reward.  Of  do- 

*As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  warrior,  so  are  the  children  of  youth.  blias 

^Happy  indeed  is  the  man  whose  quiver  is  full  of  them. 
He'  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  when  he  speaketh  with  his  enemies  within 
the  gate. 

§  176.    The  Prosperity  of  Jehovah's  People,  Ps.  14412-" 

Ps.  144  '^Our  sons"  are  like  saplings,  grown  tall  in  their  youth;  The 

Our  daughters  are  like  corner-pillars,  carved  like  a  temple.  ingrof 

^^Our  garners  are  full,  affording  all  kinds  of  store;  P^^c® 

The  sheep  are  bringing  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  the  fields.^ 

*^Our  cattle  are  great  with  young,  and  none  miscarry; 
There  are  no  goings  forth  to  war,  no  outcrys  in  the  squares. 

^^Happy  the  people,  when  they  have  it  so !  Their 

Happy  the  people  when  Jehovah  is  their  God ! 

p81'^  Again  revising  the  Ileb.  as  the  context  requires.     Heb.,  he  will  cause  him  to  eat. 

qSl'fi  So  one  Heb.  MSS.,  Gk.,  and  Lat.     Heb.,  thee. 

§  175  Many  interpreters  regard  this  ps.  as  a  composite,  but  both  stanzas  illustrate  the  fact 
that  in  the  end  all  of  man's  pro.sperity  comes  from  Jehovah :  house,  the  security  of  the  city,  and 
children.  These  represent,  respectively,  material,  political,  and  domestic  peace  and  prosperity. 
Instead  of  being  composite  this  is  conspicuous  for  its  close  literary  unity.  It  probably  comes  from 
the  Gk.  period.  It  is  one  of  very  few  examples  of  Heb.  poetry  written  in  a  prevailing  six-beat 
measure. 

■•  1271  Following  the  Gk.  in  revising  the  corrupt  Heb. 

s  1272  Most  recent  commentators  translate  in  sleep,  but  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Heb. 
or  VSS.  that  sleep  is  not  the  direct  object  which  the  verb  demands.  The  idea  is  that  sleep  is  a 
gift  of  Jehovah.     Therefore  men  are  foolish  to  reject  it  by  rising  too  early  or  sitting  up  too  late. 

'  127'  Following  one  Gk.  text  in  translating  the  verbs  in  this  line  as  singular  rather  than  as 
plural. 

§  176  This  little  four-beat  poem  is  appended  to  a  longer  three-beat  Maccabean  hymn.  It 
is  probable  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  longer  ps.  The  presence  of  many  Aramaisms  and  its  position 
in  the  Psalter  suggest  that  it  is  a  song  of  thanksgiving  and  exultation  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
Jews  under  their  Maccabean  rulers,  when  at  last,  as  in  the  days  of  Simon,  they  enjoyed  in  peace 
the  fruits  of  their  many  conflicts  and  victories.  The  figures  of  speech  are  vigorous  and  the  con- 
structions original. 

u  14412  xhe  editor  who  joined  this  poem  to  the  Maccabean  prayer  has  prefaced  it  by  the 
word  because. 

V  14413  The  Heb.  word  is  usually  translated  streets,  but  Briggs  is  undoubtedlj'  right  in  main- 
taining that  in  the  present  context  it  has  the  meaning  fields  or  pastures. 
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n 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  LAW 

Pss.  19'-",  119 


Char- 
acter 
and 
effect 
of  Je- 
hovah's 
law 


Prayer 
for 
guid- 
ance in 
keep- 
ing the 
law 


§  177.    The  Excellency  and  Potency  of  Jehovah's  Law,  Ps.  19'-'* 

Ps.  19  ^The  law*  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  life,** 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  trustworthy,  making  wise  the  simple, 
*The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  mind. 

The  commandment"  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enlightenmg  the  eyes, 
*The  fear'*  of  Jeliovah  is  clean,  enduring  forever. 

The  judgments''  of  Jehovah  are  true  and  righteous  altogether, 
^"More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold. 

Sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  droppings  from  the  honey  comb. 
^^By  them  is  thy  servant  warned;  in  keeping  them  is  great  reward. 

^^Who  can  discern  his  errors;  cleanse  me  from  secret  faults, 
"And  from  presumptuous  sins  restrain  thy  servant;'  let  them  not  have  do- 
minion over  me; 

Then  shall  I  be  perfect  and  cleared  from  great  transgression. 
^■"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  be  acceptable,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart. 

In  thy  sight,  O  Jehovah,  my  Rock  and  my  Redeemer. 


§  178.    The  Duty  and  Blessedness  of  Studying  the  Law,  Ps.  119 

Aleph  Ps.  119  ^Blessed  are  they  whose  way  is  blameless,  who  follow  Jehovah's  law; 

^Happy  are  they  who  observe  his  decrees, «  who  seek  him  whole  heartedly; 

§  177  This  ps.  in  praise  of  the  law  was  appropriately  joined  with  the  noble  poem  in  praise 
of  God's  glory  as  revealed  in  the  heavens.  Cf.  §92.  Like  Ps.  119,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  theme  and  vocabulary,  it  has  in  the  first  stanza  at  le.ast  a  regular  five-l)eat  measure  which 
appropriately  expresses  that  passionate  love  and  enthusiasm  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  psalmist. 
The  language  is  that  of  the  late  priestly  school.  The  law  and  the  ritual  are  the  central  forces  in 
Israel's  life.  The  ps.  was  evidently  written  after  the  priestly  reformation  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra. 
Apparently  the  priestly  law  has  been  enforced  long  enough  to  develop  an  inten.se  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  it.  The  ps,,  then^foro,  may  be  dated  some  time  during  the  Gk.  pcri<xl.  It  was  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  synagogue  .and  for  purposes  of  practical  instruction.  It  is  a  signal  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  law,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  burden,  was  considered  a 
blessing,  Jehovah's  best  gift  to  his  loyal  worshippers. 

"  19'  In  this  context  the  Heb.  word  lorah  is  evidently  used  in  the  technical  sense  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  priestly  teachings  embodied  in  the  Heb.  scriptures. 

•>  19'  The  Ileb.  idiom  means,  literally,  restores  physical  vigor. 

"=10'  I.  c,  Jehovah's  will  and  character  as  revealed  through  Israel's  teachers  and  through 
the  experiences  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual.  It  was  through  the  cumulative  experience  of 
the  race  that  the  simple — that  is,  the  inexperienced — were  to  be  made  wise. 

d  19'  This  is  proli.'ibly  here  used  as  a  technical  definition  of  the  laws  which  dealt  especially 
with  worship.     Cf.  Ps.  34". 

"  19»  The  Heb.  term  here  translated  jurloments  is  a  technical  designation  of  the  typical  civil, 
social,  and  ceremonial  laws  such  as  are  found  in  Ex.  21-23. 

'  19"  Many  translators  favor  the  rendering,  idso  restrain  thy  servant  from  the  presumptuous. 
In  this  ca.se  the  reference  would  be  to  the  arrogant  rulers  and  would  accord  well  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  line,  but  it  introduces  a  note  not  found  el.sewhere  in  the  ps. ;  furthermore,  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  succeeding  line.     Therefore  the  current  translation  is  adopted. 

§  178  This  ps.  is  the  longest,  most  elaborate,  most  artificial  poem  in  the  Psalter.  It  has 
twenty-two  divisions  corresponding  to  the  letters  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  and  eight  succeeding  lines 
begin  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet.      In  this  respect  it  is  akin  to  Lam.  3,  which  has  three 

«119'  Lit.,  testimonies,  but   in  this  ps.,  as  in  Dt.  6'°,  it  is  clearly  equivalent  to  decrees  or 

I7tn  nrpst 


ordinances 
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^Yea,  they  commit  no  iniquity,  they  walk  in  liis  ways. 
*It  is  thou  wlio  hust  given  thy  precepts,  that  they  may  be  zealously  kept. 
^Oh  that  my  ways  were  established,  to  observe  thy  statutes ! 
*Tlien  I  shall  never  be  ashamed,  when  I  have  regard  to  all  of  thy  command- 
ments. 
^I  give  thanks  to  thee  with  uprightness  of  heart,  learning  thy  just  judgments. 
*Thy  laws  do  I  keep,  O  Jehovah,*^  forsake  me  not  utterly. 

'Wliereby  shall  a  young  man  keep  his  way  pure.^*     By  observing  tliy  word.    Beth 
'"With  all  my  heart  I  seek  thee,  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commands. 
"Within  my  heart,  that  I  may  not  sin  against  thee,  I  store  up  thy  word;' 
'-Blessed  be  thou,  O  Jehovah !     Teach  me  thy  statutes. 
"With  my  lips  I  recount  all  the  righteous'  judgments  of  thy  mouth; 
"In  the  way  of  thy  decrees  I  rejoice,  as  much  as  in  all  riches; 
'^I  meditate  on  thy  decrees,  and  I  attentively  regard  thy  ways; 
'®In  thy  statutes  I  take  delight,  I  forget  not  thy  words. 

'''Deal  kindly  with  thy  servant  that  I  may  live,  and  that  I  may  keep  thy  word;    Gimel 

'*Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law. 

'^A  sojourner  am  I  on  the  earth,  hide  not  from  me  thy  commands; 

^"My  soul  is  in  exile  in  its  longings  at  all  times  for  thy  judgments. 

^'Thou  rebukest  the  proud,  the  accursed,  who  err  from  thy  commands. 

"Take  away  from  me  reproach  and  contempt,  for  I  have  kept  thy  decrees; 

^^Though  princes  sit  and  talk  against  me,  thy  servant  doth  meditate  on  thy 

statutes ; 
^■•Yea,  thy  decrees  are  my  delight,  they  are  the  men  of  my  counsel. 

linos  beginniiiK  with  each  lettnr  of  the  alphabet.  Many  of  the  lines  also  rhyme  at  the  end.  The 
original  measure,  which  has  been  at  points  obscured  through  scribal  additions  or  omis.sions,  was  a 
regular  five-beat.  Here,  even  more  than  in  the  other  acrostic  pss.,  the  parallelism  of  thought  is 
sacriliced  to  artificial  form.  Briggs,  in  his  translation  of  this  ps.,  has  sought  by  an  elaborate  trans- 
position of  vss.  and  rearrangement  of  material  to  restore  a  certain  parallelism  in  each  succeeding 
couplet.  But  even  if  these  radical  emendations  be  accepted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  parallel- 
ism of  thought  is  still  incomplete. 

The  author  of  this  ps.  was  an  early  Phari.see  or  Hasidean  who  refers  repeatedly  to  the  per- 
Becutions  which  ho  had  experienceil  at  tlie  hands  of  the  proud  and  treaclierous  apostates  who  con- 
stantly deride  and  oppress  him.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  community 
about  whom  rallied  tho.se  vvlio  were  faithful  to  the  law.  The  indications  all  point  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Maccabean  period  as  the  date  of  this  ps.  Its  aim  was  to  set  forth  the  value  of  the  law 
and  of  the  rewards  which  came  from  faithfully  observing  its  commands.  In  this  respect  it  is  a 
valuable  historical  document,  for  it  expresses  the  feelings  and  the  devotion  of  many  of  the  Jews 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Maccabean  struggle  who  preferred  death  rather  than  give  up  their 
law.  It  is  also  a  confession  of  faith.  Its  acrostic  form  suggests  that  it  was  written  so  that  it  might 
be  memorized  and  recited  by  the  candidates  for  membership  in  the  scribal  order,  if  not  by  all  faith- 
ful Jews.  The  eight  lines  under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  were  probal)ly  intended  to  correspond 
to  the  eight  synonyms  for  the  law  which  constantly  recur  throughout  the  pss.  Some  commen- 
tators have  gone  so  far  as  to  restore  these  whenever  they  do  not  occur  in  each  section,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  their  ab.sence  at  many  points  in  the  present  text  is  due  to  scribal  errors. 

Duhm's  statement  that  this  ps.  is  the  '  emptie.st  production  that  ever  blackened  paper '  is,  of 
course,  extreme.  Its  artificial  character  has  resulted,  as  was  practically  inevitable,  in  a  large  amount 
of  repetition.  There  is  also  little  trace  of  logical  progress  in  the  thought.  The  chief  emphasis 
is  not  upon  life  and  deeds  but  upon  belief  and  form.  The  moral  and  social  teachings  of  the  earlier 
prophets  have  largely  disappeared.  Devotion  to  God  and  abstract  devotion  to  the  law  have  taken 
the  place  of  love  and  service  to  one's  fellow  men.  Aside  from  certain  lines  which  possess  a  beauty 
and  charm  of  their  own,  the  value  of  the  ps.  as  a  whole  is  chiefly  historical  in  that  it  represents  the 
point  of  view  and  beliefs  of  early  scribal  Pharisaism. 

''119'*  Supplying  O  Jehovah,  as  the  measure  demands. 

'  119"  Slightly  changing  the  order  of  the  Heb.  words  as  the  measure  and  logical  sense  require. 

'119'3  Supplying,  for  metrical  reasons,  the  word  riyhteous,  suggested  by  a  variant  reading 
of  the  Syr. 
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Daleth       25]yjy  gQ^j  cleavcth  unto  the  dust,  revive  me  as  thou  hast  promised.'' 

^^My  ways  have  I  tohl  and  thou  liast  answered  me;  teach  me  thy  statutes; 

^'Make  me  see  the  way  of  thy  precepts,  that  I  may  meditate  on  thy  wonders. 

'^^My  soul  melteth  away  with  sorrow,  raise  me  as  tliou  liast  promised;'' 

'^^Keep  far  from  me  the  way  of  falsehood,  and  favor  me  with  thy  law. 

^°I  have  chosen  the  way  of  faithfulness,  I  crave'  thy  judgments. 

^'I  cleave,  O  Jehovah,  unto  thj'  decrees;  let  me  not  be  put  to  shame. 

^-The  way  of  thy  commands  do  I  run,  for  thou  wilt  encourage  my  heart. 

He  ^^Interpret  to  me  thy  statutes,  O  Jeliovah,  and  I  will  faithfully  keep  them;™ 

^^Enlighten  me,  that  I  may  keep  thy  law  and  observe  it  with  my  whole  heart. 
^^Lead  me  in  the  path  of  thy  precepts,  for  therein  is  my  delight. 
^•"'Incline  my  heart  to  thy  decrees,  and  not  to  the  desire  for  gain. 
^"Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  vain  desires;"  quicken  me  in  my  ways, 
^Confirm  to  thy  servant  thy  word,  which  pertaineth  to  the  fear  of  thee. 
^^Turn  away  from  me  the  reproach  which  I  fear,  for  thy  judgments  are  good. 
^"Behold,  I  long  for  thy  precepts;  quicken  me  in  thy  righteousness. 

Vau  ^'Let  thy  lovingkindness"  bring  me  thy  salvation  as  thou  hast  promised; 

*^Then  for  him  who  reproacheth  me  I  shall  have  an  answer,  for  I  trust  in  thy 
word. 

^^Snatch  not  away  the  word  of  truths  from  my  mouth,  for  I  hope  for  thy 
judgment. 

^^I  will  keep  thy  law  continually,  forever  and  ever, 

^^'Vnd  I  will  walk  in  a  path  that  is  broad,  for  I  study  thy  precepts; 

^••And  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  I  will  know  no  shame. 

^^I  will  find  my  delight  in  thy  commands,  which  I  love  exceedingly. i 

**I  will  lift  up  my  hands  to  thy  commands, "^  and  I  will  meditate  on  thy  stat- 
utes. 

Zayin         ^'Remember  thy  promises  to  thy'  servant,  for  wliich  thou  causedst  me  to  hope. 
^"This  is  my  comfort  in  mine  affliction,  that  thou  hast  quickened  me  as  thou 

didst  promise. 
"The  proud  scorn  me  exceedingly,  but  I  have  not  swerved  from  thy  law. 
''^I  remember  thy  judgments  from  of  old,  O  Jehovah,  and  comfort  myself. 
^Burning  rage  hath  seized  me  because  of  the  wicked,'  they  who  have  for- 

sjiken  thy  law. 
^Thy  statutes  have  become  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  sojourning. 
''^I  remember  by  night  thy  name,"  and  I  keep  thy  law. 
'^This  hath  become  my  portion,  for  I  keep  thy  precepts. 


kliga,  28  Lit.,  according  to  thy  word. 

I  llQ'o  ChanginK  one  Heb.  letter,  which  gives  a  reading  strongly  supported  by  the  parallelism. 
■">  119"  T^it.,  /  will  keep  it  every  xtep. 
"  119"   I^it.,  from  regarding  vanity. 
oll9*'  So  (!k. 

p119"  Omitting  with  Syr.  the  superfluous  adverbial  phrase  utterly. 
0  119"  Adding  with  the  Gk.  the  word  exceedinnbi,  required  to  complete  the  line. 
'119'"  Omitting   the   phrase   which  I  love,  which  was  probably  added  by  mistake  from  the 
preceding  lino. 

■119"  So  one  Gk.  text  and  Thood.,  supported  by  the  context. 
'119^'  Cf.  UriggH,  /'.ss.,  II,  12.'),  a  hurning  wiml  from. 
uligw,  M  Omitting  Jehovah,  which  destroy.s  the  measure. 
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"I  say  it  is  my  portion,  O  Jehovali,  to  observe  tliy  words.  Cheth 

^I  entreat  tliy  favor  with  my  whole  heart;  be  gracious  to  me  as  thou  hast 

promised. 
*^I  have  considered  thy  ways  and  turned  my  feet  to  thy  decrees. 
^°I  make  haste  and  give  myself  no  delay,  in  keeping  thy  commands. 
*'The  cords  of  the  wicked  have  enclosed  me,  but  I  do  not  forget  thy  law. 
*^At  midnight  I  rise  to  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  righteous  judgments. 
*^I  am  a  companion  of  all  who  fear  thee,  and  keep  thy  precepts. 
"The  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodness,"  teach  me  thy  laws. 

^^hou  liast  dealt  well  with  thy  servant,  O  Jehovah,  according  to  thy  word.    Teth 

*®Good  taste  and  knowledge  teach  me,  for  I  believe  in  thy  commandments. 

^''Before  I  wjis  afflictctl  I  erred,  but  now  I  observe  thy  bidding. 

^*Good  and  the  doer  of  good  art  thou;  teach  me  thy  statutes. 

®*The  proud  forge^  lies  against  me,  but  I  keep  thy  precepts;" 

^°Their  heart  is  gross  with  fatness,  but  I  delight  in  thy  law. 

^'VVell  was  it  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes. 

^^The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  for  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

^'Thy  hands  have  made  and  fashioned  me,''  that  I  may  learn  thy  commands.   Yodh 

^^May  those  who  fear  me  see  me  and  be  glad,  for  I  hope  in  thy  word. 

^*I^  know  that  thy  judgments  are  just,^  and  that  in  faithfulness  thou  hast 

afflicted  me. 
^*Let  thy  lovingkindness  come  to  comfort  me,  as  thou  hast  promised  to  thy 

servant. 
^^Let  thy  compassion  come  to  me  that  I  may  live,  for  thy  law  is  my  delight. 
^*Let  the  proud  be  put  to  shame,  for  they  ill-treat  me,*  but  I  meditate  on 

thy  precepts. 
^'Let  those  who  fear  thee  turn  to  thee,  that  they  may  know  thy  decrees. 
*°Let  my  heart  be  perfect  in  thy  statutes,  that  I  may  not  be  filled  with  shame. 

*^My  soul  pines  for  thy  help,  I  hope  in  thy  word.  Kaph 

^^Mine  eyes  pine  for  thy  promises,"  when  wilt  thou  comfort  me  ? 
^^Though  I  have  become  like  a  wineskin  in  smoke,''  I  forget  not  thy  statutes. 
^''How  many  are  the  days  of  thy  servant.''     How  long  ere  thy  judgment?" 
*^The  proud  have  dug  pitfalls  for  me,  not  according  to  thy  law. 
^®A11  thy  commands  are  faithful;  without  cause  they  pursue  me;  help  me ! 
*^ Almost  they  consume  me  from  the  earth,  but  I  have  not  forsaken  thy  pre- 
cepts. 
*^ According  to  thy  lovingkindness  quicken  me,  that  I  may  keep  thy  decrees.*^ 

» 11989  Lit.,  they  smear. 
w  119"  Heb.  adds  with  my  whole  heart. 

^  119'^  Heb.   adds  pice  me  understanding,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  metre  and  loosely 
connected  with  the  context. 

y  119'*  The  word  Jehovah  has  here  been  added. 

'  119"  A  later  scribe  has  expanded  by  adding  without  cause. 

» 119*2  Heb.  udds  saying. 

•>  119*3  Like  skins  hanging  where  they  would  be  dried  and  blackened  by  fire  and  smoke. 

olig*^  Following  Briggs  (P.>;.'.,  H,  428)  as  the  metre  and  parallelism  require. 

d  119*8  Lit.,  decrees  of  thy  mouth. 
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^^Forcver,  0  Jehovah,  is  thy  word  fixed  in  heaven. 

'°Thou  hast  estabUshcd  thy  faitlifuhiess  for  all  generations  and  thy  promise 

standeth." 
^'As  for  thy  judgments,  they  stand  this  day,  for  they  are  all  thy  servants. 
'^Unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delight,  then  had  I  perished  in  mine  affliction. 
^^Never  sliall  I  forget  tli.y  precepts,  for  through  them  thou  dost  quicken  me. 
^''Thine  I  am,  deliver  me;  for  I  study  thy  precepts. 
^^The  wicked  lie  in  wait  for  me  to  destroy  me;  I  consider  thy  decrees. 
^®I  see  an  end  to  all  perfection,  but  thy  command  is  infinite. 

^^Oh  how  I  love  thy  law !     It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 

^"Thy  command  maketh  me  wiser  than  my  foes,  for  it  is  forever  mine  own. 

^'More  insight  than  all  my  teachers  have  I,  for  thy  decrees  are  my  meditation. 

°°More  understanding  than  mine  elders  have  I,  for  thy  precepts  I  keep. 

"'I  refrain  my  feet  from  every  evil  path,  that  I  may  keep  thy  word. 

"-From  thy  judgments  I  do  not  turn  aside  my  steps,  for  thou  art  my  teacher. 

°^How  pleasant  are  thy  words  to  my  palate  !     More  than  honey  to  my  mouth. 

°^From  thy  precepts  I  get  understanding,  therefore  I  hate  every  path  of 
falsehood. 

"•^Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,'  a  light  to  my  path. 

"••I  have  sworn  an  oath  and  will  keep  it,  to  observe  thy  righteous  judgments. 

°T  am  greatly  afflicted,  O  Jehovah;  quicken  me  as  thou  hast  promised. 

"^Accept  the  offerings  of  my  mouth, "^  and  teach  me  thy  judgments. 

"^My  life  is  continually  in  my  hands,  but  I  forget  not  thy  law. 

^"For  me  the  wicked  set  snares,  but  I  stray  not  from  thy  precepts. 

"Thy  decrees  are  mine  inheritance  forever,  for  they  are  the  joy  of  my  heart. 

'^I  incline  my  heart  to  keep  thy  statutes  as  an  eternal  reward. 

^•%Ien  who  are  of  two  minds  I  hate;  but  thy  law  I  love. 
^^It  is  thou  who  art  my  succor  and  my  shield,  for  thy  word  I  wait. 
'^Depart  from  me,  ye  evil-doers,  for  I  will  keep  the  commands  of  my  God. 
^^Uphold  me  as  thou  hast  promised,  and  I  will  live,  and  shame  me  not  in 

my  hope. 
^^Support  me  that  I  may  be  saved,  and  I  will  delight''  continually  in  thy 

statutes. 
^^Thou  dost  cast  off  all  who  swerve  from  thy  statutes,  for  their  deceit  is 

delusion. 
^^Thou  dost  reject  like  dross  all  the  wicked;'  therefore  I  love  thy  decrees. 
^°My  flesh  shuddereth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments. 

^'Justice  and  right  have  I  done,  leave  me  not  to  mine  oppressors. 
^^Be  thou  a  surety  for  thy  servant,  for  his  welfare;  let  not  the  proud  oppress 
me. 

'IIO'"  Corrocting  the  Ilpb.,  which  reads,  without  any  connection  with  the  context,  t/»ou  hast 
fixed  the  earth  firm  and  it  Mandeth. 
«119'<»  SoGk.  and  Svr. 
«  1 19i»s  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 
hllO'i'  So  VSS.,  supported  by  the  context. 
'119"«  Lit.,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth. 
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■^'Mine  eyes  pine  for  thy  salvation,  and  for  the  righteousness  which  thou 

hast  promised.' 
^^Deal  with  thy  servant  according  to  thy  lovingkindness,  and  teach  me  thy 

statutes. 

^^I  am  thy  servant,  give  me  understanding  that  I  may  know  thy  decrees. 
^•■It  is  time  for  Jehovah  to  act;  they  have  broken  thy  law; 
^^Therefore  do  I  love  thy  commandments  more  than  gold  and  fine  gold. 
^^Therefore  all  thy  precepts''  I  deem  right,  I  hate  every  false  way. 

^^Wonderful  are  thy  decrees;  therefore  my  soul  doth  keep  them.  Po 

^°The  opening  of  thy  revelations'  giveth  light,  insight  to  the  simple. 
^'My  mouth  I  open  wide  and  pant,  for  thy  commands  I  long. 
'-Turn  to  me  and  be  gracious  to  me,  as  is  their  right  who  love  thy  name. 
^^Direct  my  patlis  according  to  thy  promise,  let  no  evil  rule  me. 
^^Redeem  me  from  the  oppression  of  man,  and  I  will  keep  thy  precepts. 
^•'Let  thy  countenance  shine  on  thy  servant,  and  teach  me  thy  statutes. 
•'"Waters  stream™  from  mine  eyes  because  they  keep  not  thy  laws. 

'^Righteous  art  thou,  O  Jehovah,  and  thy  judgments  are  upright.  Tsadhe 

^^Righteous  are  thy  decrees  which  thou  hast  commanded,  and  absolutely 

faithful. 
''My  zeal  consumeth  me,  for  thy  foes  have  forgotten  thy  word. 
*'^Thy  word  is  thorougldy  pure,  and  thy  servant  loveth  it. 
^^ Feeble  am  I  and  despised,  but  I  do  not  forget  thy  precepts. 
^Thy  righteousness  is  right  forever,  and  thy  law  is  truth. 
^^Trouble  and  distress  have  overtaken  me;  thy  commands  are  my  delight. 
■•^Thy  decrees  are  righteous  forever;  enlighten  me  that  I  may  live. 

''^I  call  with  my  whole  heart,"  answer  me;  for  I  would  obey  thy  statutes.         Qoph 

^^I  call  thee,  O  Jehovah,  help  me,  and  I  will  keep  thy  decrees." 

■•^At  dawnP  I  arise  and  cry,  I  wait  for  thy  words. 

^Mine  eyes  anticipate  the  night  watches  to  muse  on  thy  words.*' 

^'Hear  my  voice  in  thy  lovingkindness,  quicken  me  as  thou  thinkest  just. 

^"Those  who  pursue  me""  with  evil  devices  draw  near,  they  who  are  far  from 

thy  law. 
^^But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  art  nigh,  and  all  thy  commands  are  truth. 
^-Long  ago  I  learned  of  thy  decrees,  that  thou  hast  founded  them  forever. 

^Behold  my  affliction  and  deliver  me,  for  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  law.  Resh 

^■Tlead  my  cause  and  avenge  me;  quicken  me  as  thou  hast  promised. 
^^Help  is  far  from  the  wicked,  for  they  consider  not  thy  statutes. 

'  119'^  Lit.,  to  the  promise  of  thy  righteousness. 

k  119'2''  Gk.  and  Lat.,  to  all  my  precepts.     The  text  of  this  line  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
>119"o  Lit.,  thy  words. 
™119"*  Lit.,  streams  of  water. 

a  119146  Transferring  Jehovah  to  its  place  in  the  next  line  as  the  metre  demands, 
oiigus  Following  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Heb. 
PII91"  Or,  twilight. 
ill9»8  Following  the  Gk.  and  Lat. 
'119150  So  twelve  Heb.  MSS.,  Gk.,  Lat.,  and  Syr. 
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^^Thy  compassions,  O  Jehovah,  are  great;  quicken  me  as  thou  thinkest  just. 
"Many  are  my  persecutors  and  my  adversaries,  but  I  turn  not  aside  from 

thy  decrees. 
^When  I  behold  the  treacherous  I  loathe  them,  for  they  have  not  kept  thy 

word. 
^^Behold  how  I  love  thy  precepts;^  quicken  me  as  thou  lovest  me.* 
^"The  sum  of  thy  words"  is  truth,  all  thy  righteous  judgments  are  eternal. 

^'Princes  pursue  me  without  cause,  but  I  fear  thy^'  word. 

•"'-I  take  delight  in  thy  promise,  like  a  man  who  discovereth  great  spoil. 

''^Falsehood  I  hate  and  abhor;  thy  law  do  I  love. 

"•^Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous  judgments. 

^^Great  peace  have  they  who  love  thy  law,  they  have  no  cause  for  stumbling. 

^^I  hope  for  thy  deliverance,  O  Jehovah,  and  I  do  thy  commands. 

^^My  soul  keepeth  thy  decrees,  and  I  love  them  exceedingly. 

^I  keep  thy  precepts  and  decrees,  for  before  thee  are  all  my  ways. 

®^May  my  cry  come  near  before  thee;"^  enlighten  me  as  thou  hast  promised. 
"°May  my  supplication  come  before  thee;  deliver  me  as  thou  hast  said. 
^'My  lips  will  pour  forth  praise,  for  thou  teachest  me  thy  statutes. 
^^My  tongue  will  sing  of  thy  word,  for  all  thy  commands  are  righteous. 
^^May  thy  hand  come  to  my  help,  for  I  have  chosen  thy  precepts. 
^■•I  long  for  thy  salvation,  O  Jehovah;  thy  law  is  my  delight. 
"May  my  soul  live  and  praise  thee,  and  thy  judgments  help  me. 
'^Though  I  stray,"  seek  thy  servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  commands. 


Ill 

THE  PROPHETIC  STANDARDS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

Ps.  15,  361-S  50 


Exor- 
dium 


§  179.    The  Psalmist's  Decalogue,  Ps.  15 

Ps.  15  'O  Jehovah,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tent?" 

Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ? 


"1191"  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 

'1191"  Lit.,  according  to  thy  lovingkindness. 

uligis"  Correctinc  the  Heb.  with  the  aid  of  the  Gk.  and  Syr. 

■'llQi'i  Lit.,  my  henrl  fearelh. 
"1191"  Heb.  adds  Jehovah. 

1 119"«  A  scribe,  developing  the  figure  suggested  by  the  verb,  has  added  like  a  sheep  that  is 
lost. 

§  179  This  ps.  has  the  simple  title,  Psalm  of  David.  Its  didactic  character  explains  why  it 
was  not  included  in  special  collections  of  pss.  It  is  the  decalogue  of  a  later  psalmist  who,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets,  defines  the  qiialifications  for  citizenship  in  Zion  in  the  terms  of  life  and  act. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  Douteronomic  and  Holiness  codes.  Cf.,  <".  a.,  '•  and  Lev.  25".  The 
question  form  and  the  figure  employed  are  shared  in  common  with  Is.  33i*-i': 

The  sinners  in  Zion  are  filled  with  terror, 
Shuddering  has  seized  the  impious, 


•  15'  7.  c,  be  the  guest  of  Jehovah. 


THE  PSALMIST'S  DECALOGUE 

*He  who  walketh  without  fault  and  doeth  right.  The 

And  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,  cations 

^Who  utteroth  no  slander''  with  his  tongue,  ^'  ^ 

Doeth  no  wrong  to  his  friend,  wor- 

Nor  taketh  up  a  reproaeh  against  his  neighbor.  of'jc'-^'^ 

^In  his  eyes  the  reprol)ate'=  is  despised,  hovah 

But  tliose  who  fear  Jehovah  lie  honoreth. 

He  sweareth  to  his  neighbor''  and  ehangeth  not. 
^He  lendeth  not  his  money  for  usury, 

Nor  taketh  a  bribe  against  the  innocent.® 

He  who  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved. 

§  180.     Characteristics  of  a  Thoroughly  Bad  Man,  Ps.  3G»-« 

Ps.  36  ^An  impious  utterance  is  in  the  mind'  of  the  wicked  man.  The 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes;  ^^^^' 

^P\ir  he  flatters  himself  in  his  sight,  type 

That  his  hateful  iniquity  will  not  be  found  out.'^ 
^His  words''  are  trouble  and  deceit; 

He  has  ceased  to  act  wisely  and  well. 
^He  plans  on  his  bed  to  make  trouble, 

He  devotes  himself  to  a  way  that  is  not  good, 

Evil  he  does  not  abhor. 


Who  (of  us,  they  say],  can  abide  with  devouring  fire? 
Who  can  abide  with  everlasting  burning? 

He  who  walks  in  righteousness,  and  speaks  uprightness, 

He  who  rejects  that  which  is  gained  through  oppression, 

Who  keeps  his  hand  from  taking  a  bribe. 

Who  stops  his  ears  from  hearing  of  bloodshed. 

And  who  shuts  his  eyes  so  as  not  to  countenance  evil. 

He  shall  dwell  in  lofty  heights, 

The  fastnesses  of  the  rock  shall  be  his  stronghold, 

His  bread  is  provided,  his  waters  are  assured. 

The  parallels  are  so  many  and  close  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the 
other  and  the  dependence  appears  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  ps.  There  are  no  points  of  contact, 
however,  with  the  priestly  codes  or  the  later  ceremonialism.  The  ps.  was  probably  written  before 
the  great  priestly  reformation  about  400  B.C.,  but  it  may  well  have  been  inspired  by  the  earlier 
reform  work  of  Nehemiah  wliich  led  up  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  emphasizes 
the  same  practical  virtues  as  did  Nehemiah,  according  to  Neh.  5.  The  noble  standard  that  it 
holds  up  is  one  of  the  high-water  marks  of  O.T.  revelation.  The  psalmist  evidently  had  in  mind 
the  ancient  decalogue,  for  he  suggests  ten  sins  to  which  men  were  especially  prone.  The  ps.  deals, 
however,  with  acts  rather  than  motives  and  is  in  this  respect  below  the  exalted  yet  practical  stand- 
ard held  up  by  Jesus. 

b  15^  Lit.,  go  about  with  slander  on  his  tongue.  The  exact  Eng.  idiom  is,  gives  no  currency  to 
slander. 

"15*  Gk.,  the  evil-doer.     Possibly  this  is  original. 

^  15*  So  Gk.  and  Syr.  and  the  demands  of  the  context.     Heb.,  evil  or  hurt. 

el.55  Of.  Dt.  IG". 

§  180  This  portrait  of  a  thoroughly  bad  man  fits  any  race  or  age.  It  belongs  more  appro- 
priately in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  with  which  it  has  close  affinities,  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  ps. 
describing  Jehovah's  goodness.  It  was  probably  added  by  an  editor  who  lived  in  the  Gk.  period 
when  the  sages  of  Israel  were  at  the  height  of  their  influence. 

'36'  Lit.,  An  oracle  of  transgression  it  is  to  the  eeil  man  in  the  midst  of  his  heart.  Certain  Gk. 
MSS.  and  Lat.  and  Syr.  !>re  doubtless  right  in  reading  his  heart  or  mintl,  as  the  context  demands. 

«362  The  meaning  of  this  vs.  is  obscure.  The  Heb.  verb  means,  lit..  It  flatters  him  in  his 
eyes  as  regards  the  finding  out  of  his  hateful  iniquity.  The  above  rendering  apparently  represents 
the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  and  is  in  accord  with  the  preceding  context. 

'■36'  Lit.,  words  of  his  mouth. 
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PROPHETIC  STANDARDS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 


Intro- 
duction: 
Jeho- 
vah's 
advent 
to 

judge 
hia 
people 


§  181.    What  Jehovah  Demands  of  His  People,  Ps.  50 

Ps.  50  ^The  God  of  gods'  speaketh, 

Jehovah  calleth  the  earth 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting. 
^Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  he'  shineth  forth. 
^Our  God  Cometh  and  is  not  silent,'' 

Fire  devoureth  before  him, 

And  round  about  him  the  tempest  ragcth  mightily. 
^He  calleth  to  the  heavens  above,' 

And  to  the  earth  that  he  may  judge  his  people: 
^'Gather  to  me  my  godly  ones. 

Ye™  who  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice.* 
^And  the  heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness. 

For  Jehovah"  himself  is  about  to  judge. 


His 

charge 
to  the 
faithful: 
ritual 
is  unim- 
portant 


^'  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak. 

Of  thee,  O  Israel,  would  I  complain : 

Jehovah,  thy  God,  am  I. 
^Not  because  of  thy  peace  offerings  will  I  reprove  thee. 

Nor  for  thy  burnt  offerings  which  are  continually  before  me;° 
^I  will  not  take  from  thy  house  a  bullock. 

Nor  male  goats  out  of  thy  folds, 
^"For  all  the  animals  of  the  forests  are  mine. 

There  are  thousands  of  cattleP  upon  my  mountains; 
1^1  know  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens," 

And  the  moving  things''  of  the  fields  are  mine. 


§  181  Pa.  50,  like  15,  is  from  a  disciple  of  the  prophets.  His  ultimate  purpose  is  to  make  clear 
the  superiority  of  the  prophetic  decalogue  of  Ex.  20  to  the  merely  ceremonial  demands  of  the  law. 
His  unusually  elaborate  introduction  in  '-«  indicates  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
task,  for  he  lived  in  an  age  which  was  emphasizing  ever  more  strongly  the  importance  of  sacrifice 
and  the  ritual.  Hence  Jehovah  himself,  as  in  Dt.  33,  is  represented  as  coming  down  to  earth  and 
summoning  his  faithful  followers  to  impart  to  them  the  great  teaching  that  heart  service  and 
righteous  lives  and  deeds  are  far  more  important  than  the  emokc  of  countless  whole  burnt-offer- 
ings. He  does  not,  however,  condemn  these  popular  forms  of  worship,  but  puts  the  social  virtues 
of  honesty  and  truth  and  personal  purity  in  the  forefront.  JCvidently  we  have  here  the  discourse 
of  a  sage  set  to  music.  Hia  breadth,  hia  courage,  and  his  tact  all  impress  us.  This  ps.  also  illus- 
trates the  broad  outlook  of  later  Judaism,  which  included  in  its  temple  hymn-book  a  poem  that 
attributed  a  secondary  place  to  its  cherished  sacrificial  system.  The  ps.  probably  comes  from  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period. 

■  50'  The  Heb.  reads.  El,  God,  Jehovah.  But  the  third  title,  Jehovah,  evidently  belongs  with 
the  second  line,  where  it  completes  the  measure. 

J  502  The  Heb.  adds  God.  But  this  destroys  the  metre  of  this  line  and  was  probably  added 
by  a  scribe.  . 

''50-''  Heb.  reads,  Let  our  God  enter  in  and  let  him  not  be  silent.  Possibly  this  line  is  but  a 
pious  ejaculation  of  a  later  scribe. 

ISO"  Slightly  correcting  the  Heb.  text  in  accordance  with  the  reading  of  one  MS.  and  the 
demands  of  the  context. 

mSO*  The  Gk.  employs  the  third  person  rather  than  the  first  throughout  this  vs. 

"50*  Restoring  the  original  Jehovah  instead  of  the  present  Heb.,  God. 

oSQs  /.  e.,  Jehovah  brings  no  charge  against  his  people  of  failure  to  render  their  ceremonial 

p50'°  The  familiar  and  poetic  rendering.  The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hilh,  is  an  impossible  Heb. 
construction,  for  the  Heb.,  on  hills  of  a  thousand,  is  meaningless  and  impossible.  A  very  slight 
change  gives  the  above  consistent  rendering. 

■i50>'  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.     Heb.,  mountainn. 

'50"  /.  e.,  the  reptiles  and  crawling  things. 
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WHAT  JEHOVAH  DEMANDS  OF  HIS  PEOPLE 

^^If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee. 

For  the  world  is  mine,  and  all  that  is  therein. 
"Do  I  eat  the  flesh  of  hulls? 

And  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? ' 

'■•Offer  to  Jehovah"  thanksgiving,  Volun- 

And  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  High,  offer- 

'■''And  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  ^°|^ 

And  I  will  deliver  thee  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.*  accept- 

able 

'^But  to  the  wicked  Jehovah  saith,"  But 

'  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  recounting  my  statutes,^  risy 

That  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth?  able^*" 

*^For  thou,  indeed,  hatest  instruction. 

And  thou  hast  cast  my  words  behind  thee.^^ 
'*When  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  wast  pleased  with  him,^ 

And  with  adulterers  hast  thou  been  a  partaker. 
'''Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil. 

And  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit. 
2°Thou  sittest  to  speak  against  thy  brother,^ 

Thou  slanderest  the  son  of  thine  own  mother ! 
2'These  things  hast  thou  done,  while  I  kept  silent; 

Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  like  thee; 

I  will  reprove  thee  and  set  it^  forth  before  thine  eyes. 

^^Consider  this,  ye  who  forget  God,  Con- 

Lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  with  none  to  deliver.  ^'  ° 

"^He  who  offereth  thanksgiving  glorifieth  me; 
And  he  who  walketh  blamelessly*  will  I  cause  to  see  my''  salva- 
tion.' 


•50'*  Restoring  the  original  reading.     Hcb.,  God. 

toO's  Possibly  the  original  mad,  I  u'ill  filorify  tliee. 

"50"  This  line  may  have  been  added  by  a  scribe,  but  it  is  required  to  mark  a  transition. 

v50"  I.  e.,  for  the  wicked  man  to  repeat  the  divine  laws  is  but  hypocrisy. 

«50"  /.  e.,  rejected. 

»50"  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.,  thou  runnest  with  him.  Possibly  this  represents  the  original,  for 
it  is  closely  parallel  to  the  following  line. 

y502o  xiie  Heb.  construction  is  awkward.  Possibly  the  original  read,  thou  speakest  shame- 
fully afja-'nst  thy  brother. 

"  5021  Following  the  Syr.  which  has  retained  the  pronoun. 

a  50-3  The  Heb.  reads,  and  he  who  putx  away.  The  text  is  evidently  corrupt.  A  change  of 
one  consonant  gives  the  reading  adopted  above,  which  is  supported  by  the  context.  Po.ssibly 
these  two  words  are  a  later  scribal  addition,  and  the  last  lino  should  simply  read,  I  will  let  him  see 
the  salvation  of  Jehovah  (Heb.,  God). 

^50'^  Heb.,  God's,  but  this  is  the  later  editor's  equivalent  of  Jehovah's  or,  if  written,  as  often, 
in  abbreviated  form,  of  the  initial  letter  which  in  the  Heb.  is  the  same  as  the  possessive  m.y,  which 
the  context  and  metre  require  and  which  was  iu  all  probability  found  in  the  original. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE   RIGHTEOUS 

IV 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS  AND  THE  WICKED 

Ps.  14  (53),  32,  37,  49,  34,  52,  1,  91,  112,  73,  82,  94,  125,  128,  133 


The 
univer- 
sal de- 
gener- 
acy of 
man- 
kind 


§  182.    The  Destroyers  of  the  Nation,  Ps.  14 

Ps.  14  *Fools  have  said  to  themselves, °  'There  is  no  God.' 
Thej^  acted  shamefully,  abominably,  there  was  no  well-doer. 
^Jehovah  looked  forth  from  heaven  upon  the  sons  of  men. 
To  sec  if  wise  men  were  there  seeking  after  God. 
'AH  have  gone  astray,  have  backslidden,''  all  of  them  are  corrupt; 
There  is  no  well-doer,  no,  not  even  one. 


The 

result- 
ing 
judg- 
ment 


^Have  the  evil-doers,  the  devourers  of  my  people,  no  knowledge  ? 
They  devour  Jehovah's  bread ;  but  thej'  do  not  call  upon  him. 
^There  they  were  seized  with  terror,  for  God  scattered  them;" 
^Their  wicked  plan  was  put  to  shame,'*  for  Jehovah  rejected  them. 


Prayer 
for 

Israel's 
restora- 
tion 


^Oh,  that  Israel's  deliverance  might  come  forth  from  Zion ! 
Through  Jehovah's  turning  of  the  captivity  of  his  people. 
Then  Jacob  would  exult  and  Israel  rejoice. 


Joy  of 
forgive- 
ness 
and  the 
torture 
of  sin 
uncon- 
fessed 


§  183.     The  Joy  of  Forgiveness  and  Harmony  with  God,  Ps.  32 

Ps.  33  *Happy  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered! 
^Happy  is  that  man  to  whom  Jehovah  imputeth  not  iniquity  ! " 

§  182  Ps.  53  is  a  duplicate  of  14.  Both  have  the  title.  For  the  Musical  Director.  A  Psahn 
of  David.  I's.  53  was  inserted  in  the  Elohistic  collection  so  that  Elohim  or  God  has  been  substituted 
throughout  for  Jehovah.  The  other  minor  variations  are  .simply  due  to  scribal  errors  and  the 
evident  purpose  in  14  is  to  generalize  and  thus  adapt  the  original  ps.  to  liturgical  use.  The  Gk., 
Lat.,  and  Syr.  Hoxapla  add  nine  irrelevant  lines,  which  are  quoted  in  Rom.  3'°-".  They  were 
compiled  from  Ps.  5',  10',  36',  U0\  Is.  59' •  ». 

The  original  ps.  perhaps  included  only  '-'.  They  refer  not  to  the  heathen  nations,  as  has 
often  Ijeen  urged,  out  to  the  i worst  foes  of  the  community,  the  atheistic,  corrupt  devourers  of 
the  people,  who  figure  in  many  other  of  the  pss.  of  the  Persian  ])eriod  as  the  foes  of  the  pious, 
The  five-boat  measure,  frequently  used  in  the  lamentation  song,  is  here  effectively  employed.  The 
prayer  in  '  is  in  the  four-beat  measure.  Its  connection  with  the  jircceding  is  not  close.  The 
sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion  has  been  rebuilt  but  there  has  been  no  general  return  of  the  Jews.  If 
this  last  "stanza  was  not  an  original  part  of  the  ps.  it  was  probably  added  not  long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Nehemiah. 

»  14'  The  Heb.  has  in  this  line  the  sing,  collective  but  the  plural  in  the  next  line.  The  ones 
referred  to  are  the  impious,  senseless  rulers. 

''14'  Completing  the  vs.  from  the  parallel  53',  which  has  retained  the  have  hackKlidden  that 
has  dropped  out. 

<:14'  With  Briggs  {Pas.,  I,  104),  following  the  reconstructed  and  consistent  reading  suggested 
by  the  parallel  53''.     Heb.  reads: 

There  they  were  seized  with  terror,  for  God  iu'with  the  righteous  generation. 
They  put  to  shame  the  counsel  of  the  afflicted,  for  Jehovah  is  his  refuge. 

<'14'  Heb.,  Ye  put  to  shame  the  coxinsels  of  the  afflicted. 

5  183  This  ps,  is  distinctly  personal.  It  is  evidently  the  outgrowth  of  profound  individual 
experience.  At  the  same  time  it  expresses  universal  human  experience.  To  a  noble  soul  the 
greatest  source  of  pain  is  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  having  wronged  another.  This  pain, 
however,  is   an  cs.sential  element  in  the  healing  process.     Like  the  pain  of  a  physical  wound,  it 


•32'  A  scribe  has  added,  as  a  marginal  note.  And  there  i.i  no  deceit  in  his  spirit.     This  line, 
however,  lacks  the  regular  metre  of  the  vs.  and  the  parallelism  of  thought  is  complete  without  it. 
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THE  JOY  OF  HARMONY  WITH  GOD 

^When  I  kept  silent  my  bones  grew  old  through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long;' 
^For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me, 
My  moisture  was  changed  to  the  burning  heat  of  summer.^ 


^My  sin  I  made  known  to  thee,  and  mine  iniquity  I  did  not  cover; 
I  said,  'I  will  make  confession  of  my  transgression  to  Jehovah;''' 
And  thou  forgavest  mine  iniquity  and  pardonedst  my  sin. 

*For  this  let  everyone  who  is  pious  pray  to  thee  in  a  time  of  distress;' 
In  the  rush  of  many  waters  they  will  not  come  nigh  to  him. 


God's 
readi- 
ness to 
forgive 


'^Thou,  O  my  hiding  place,  wilt  preserve  me  from  trouble;  ■  The 

Thou  wilt  encompass  me  about  with  glad  songs  of  deliverance  [saying],  assur- 

*'I  will  teach  thee  and  instruct  thoe  in  the  way  in  which  thou  shouldst  go;  '^'^^^ 
I  will  counsel  thee  with  mine  eye  upon  thee.'J 


^Be  not  as  the  horse,  the  mule,  without  understanding,'' 
To  be  muzzled  with  bridle  and  halter,  its  harness.' 

^''Many  are  the  sorrows  that  come  to  the  wicked; 
But  mercy  encompasses  him  who  trusts  in  Jehovah."* 


Let  all 

learn 

the 


§  184.    The  Fate  of  the  Righteous  and  Wicked,  Ps.  37 

Ps.  37        'Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers. 
Nor  be  envious  of  those  who  do  wrong; 
^For  as  grass  they  shall  quickly  wither. 
And  fade  away  like  the  green  herb. 


Envy 
not 
evil- 
doera 


rallies  all  the  healing  forces  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  Divine  Physician  to  effect  the  cure.  The 
practical  didactic  purpose  of  the  ps.  is  evident.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  its  exact  date. 
It  unmistakably  reflects  that  deeper  insight  which  came  to  the  Jews  after  the  exile.  It  is  a  com- 
panion and,  in  a  sense,  the  sequel  of  51.  Its  spirit  and  theme  are  characteristic  of  the  pss.  of  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period.  The  consciousness  of  Jehovah's  favor  and  the  spirit 
of  rejoicing,  cf.  '  and  ',  suggest  that  it  was  written  after  Nehemiah  had  done  his  work  of  restora- 
tion.    It  probably  comes  from  somewhere  between  400  and  331  B.C. 

'32'  Here  the  psalmist  describes  in  characteristic  Oriental  imagery  his  feelings  before  he 
had  confessed  his  sin  and  knew  by  experience  the  happiness  of  him  whose  sins  were  forgiven. 

e32^  The  Gk.  translators  evidently  had  difficulty  in  translating  this  line.  They  read,  / 
was  changed  into  misery  as  when  thorns  smite  me;  but  the  Heb.  gives  a  satisfactory  rendering  closely 
parallel  to  '. 

''32^  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  text  as  the  context  and  the  metre  demand. 

'32«  Again  correcting  the  Heb.  in  keeping  with  the  context. 

)32'  Cf.  Pr.  10^0.  The  Heb.  reads,  lit.,  /  will  counsel,  mine  eye  upon  thee.  Part  of  the  line 
has  apparently  been  lost. 

k329  The    metre    here    changes  to  the  four-beat  and  the  stanza  may  be  secondary.     The 
thought  is,  do  not  make  the  mistakes  of  brute  beasts  which  have  to  be  guided  by  a  bridle  and  halter. 
'32'  A  scribe  has  added  the  ungrammatical,  awkward  note  not  near  to  thee. 

™32"'  Vs.  "  is  evidently  a  later  liturgical  addition  : 

Be  glad  in  Jehovah,  and  rejoice  ye  righteous; 
And  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  who  are  upright  in  heart. 

§  184  This  is  an  acrostic  ps.  Each  four  lines  begin  with  a  succeeding  letter  of  the  Heb.  alpha- 
bet. Certain  lines  have  been  displaced;  others  compressed  or  enlarged.  Four  lines  (associated 
with  the  Heb.  letter  ayin)  have  been  lost  in  the  Heb.  but  retained  in  the  Gk.  The  theme  of  the 
ps.  is  stated  in  the  first  vs.  It  is  the  problem  of  evil,  and  the  poet  maintains  in  general  the  posi- 
tion of  Job's  friends.  He  asserts  that  if  the  wicked  do  not  reap  the  consequences  of  their  crimes 
their  descendants  will.  He  also  looks  forward  to  a  future  judgment,  "•  2".  In  -^  the  author  asserts 
that  he  is  an  old  man  but  he  repudiates  the  position  later  maintained  by  the  aged  author  of  Ecc. 
It  probably  comes  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  Persian  period.  The  poet  may  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  the  author  of  Job.  In  Job  14--'  the  assertion  made  in  ■*■"  is  combated,  indicating  that 
the  poem  of  Job  is  slightly  later. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

'Trust  in  Jehovah  and  do  good. 

Dwell  in  the  land  and  feed  securely. 
^Take  flelight  in  Jehovah, 

And  he  will  grant  thee  the  requests  of  thy  heart. 
^Commit  thy  way"  to  Jehovah, 

Trust  in  him  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass; 
^And  he  will  bring  to  light  thy  righteousness," 

And  thy  just  cause  as  the  noon-day. 

'Rest  in  Jehovah  and  wait  patiently  for  him. 
Do  not  fret  thyself  because  of  the  prosperous. 
Because  of  the  man  who  accomplishes  his  evil  plans" 
^^"To  slay  those  who  act  uprightly. 

^Refrain  from  anger  and  forsake  wrath; 
Fret  not  thyself  to  do  evil,i 

^For  evil-doers'"  shall  be  completely  cut  off; 
But  they  who  hope  in  Jehovah  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
^°Yet  a  little  while  and  the  wicked  shall  be  no  more; 
Consider  his  place  and  he  is  gone ! 

^*But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
And  take  delight  in  abundance  of  prosperity.^ 

^-The  wicked  man  plots  against  the  righteous. 

And  gnashes  his  teeth  against  them. 
^^The  Lord  laugheth  at  him. 

For  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming. 
^^The  wicked  unsheath  the  sword. 

And  bend  their  bow  for  slaughter;* 
*^Their  sword  shall  enter  their  heart. 

And  their  bows  shall  be  broken. 

^''Better  is  a  little  that  the  righteous  have. 
Than  the  abundant  wealth  of  the  wicked. 

^^For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  be  broken. 
But  Jehovah  upholdeth  the  righteous. 

^^Jehovah  knoweth  the  da.ys  of  the  upright. 
And  their  inheritance  shall  be  forever. 

^^They  are  not  ashamed  in  the  time  of  calamity. 


"Sy  Lit.,  roll  upon. 

"37'  Lit.,  he  will  cause  thy  rii/hteousness  to  go  forth  as  light.  But  the  above  translation  repre- 
sents the  English  idiom.  The  idea  is  that  Jehovah  will  fully  vindicate  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  him. 

p37'  a  line  is  needed  to  complete  the  regular  acrostic  structure  that  has  been  observed 
throughout  the  ps.     It  is  supplied  by  "",  which  is  alien  to  its  context. 

iS?"  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  this  line  is  corrupt,  since  it  repeats  the  thought  already 
expressed  in  the  preceding  vs.  and  is  itself  lacking  in  clearness.  Possibly  the  original  read.  Fret 
not  thyself  because  of  the  evil. 

f37»  Slightly  changing  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence  as  the  metrical  structure  of  the 
vs.  requires. 

■37"  Or  peace. 

»37'«  A  scribe  has  added  poor  and  needy  and  the  line  that  completes  '. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  WICKED 

And  in  days  of  hunger  they  are  satisfied. 
'^"For  the  wiekcd  shall  surely"  perish, 
25'^And  their  descendants  shall  be  seeking  bread/ 

And  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  shall  be  cut  off;"' 

They  shall  vanish,  they  shall  vanish  away  in  smoke. 
*^The  wicked  borrows  and  restores  not. 

But  the  righteous  shows  mercy  and  gives. 
^Those  blest  by  him  shall  inherit  the  land. 

And  those  cursed  by  him  shall  be  cut  off." 
^A  man's  steps  are  ordered  by  Jehovah, 

And  he  establisheth  him  in  whose  way  he  delighteth.^ 
2^For  though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  go  headlong, 

For  Jehovah  upholdeth  his  hand. 
^^I  have  been  young  and  now  I  am  old. 

But  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 
2^At  all  times  he  is  merciful  and  lends. 

And  his  seed  is  blessed. 

2^Turn  from  evil,  and  do  good.  And 

And  abide  in  the  land''  forever;  cates' 

28For  Jehovah  loveth  justice,  ^^^"^ 

And  forsaketh  not  his  faitliful  ones. 

The  lawless*  are  destroyed  forever. 

And  the  descendants  of  the  wicked  are  cut  oflF; 
^^The  righteous  inherit  the  land. 

And  dwell  in  it  forever. 
^"The  mouth  of  a  righteous  man  utters  wisdom. 

And  his  tongue  speaks  judgment. 
^^The  law  of  Jehovah  is  in  his  mind; 

His  footsteps  never  falter. 

^^The  wicked  lies  in  w  ait  for  the  righteous.  And 

And  seeks  how  he  may  slay  him;''  tecta 

3^But  Jehovah  doth  not  leave  him  in  his  power,"  \^o^^ 

Nor  condemneth  him  as  guilty  when  he  is  judged.  the 

^^Hope  in  Jehovah  and  be  faithful,"^  ^'^  ^ 

U3720  This  vs.  evidently  became  corrupt  at  an  early  date,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  restore  its  original  form. 

v3726d  Transferring  the  last  line  of  this  vs.,  which  is  superfluous  in  its  present  context,  where 
it  was  probably  introduced  through  a  scribal  error  instead  of  after  the  first  line  of  *°,  to  where  it  is 
demanded  by  the  context. 

W3720  The  present  Heb.  makes  no  sense.  Probably  it  would  bo  translated,  the  splendor  of 
the  meadows,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Heb.  originally  read  as  above,  as  the  context  de- 
mands. 

1 37"  The  Gk.  reads,  tfiose  who  bless  him  .  .  .  those  who  curse  him.  Possibly  this  rendering 
is  the  original. 

y'S7^  Slightly  revising  the  Heb.  text. 

13727  Following  the  Gk.  and  adding  the  last  word  as  the  metre  requires. 

a 37-^  Again  following  the  Gk.,  which  is  supported  by  the  context,  by  the  metre,  and  the 
demands  of  the  acrostic  structure  of  the  ps. 

''37'2  Lit.,  to  slay  him. 

•37''  Lit.,  forsake  him  in  his  hands. 

d37M  Lit.,  keep  his  way.     The  text,  however,  is  doubtful,  but  the  general  meaning  is  clear. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

And  he  will  exalt  thee  to  possess  the  land. 

On  the  uprooting  of  the  wicked  thou  shalt  look. 
'^I  have  seen  the  wieked,  terror-inspiring,® 

And  putting  forth  his  strength'  as  a  green  cedar;^ 
^''Then  I  passed  bj',''  and  behold  he  was  gone; 

I  sought  him — he  was  not  to  be  found. 


The 
testi- 
mony 
of  cx- 


^^Watch  the  perfect  and'  upright  man. 

For  the  man  of  peace  has  posterity;' 
'*But  transgressors  are  destroyed  together, 

And  the  posterity'  of  the  wicked  is  cut  off. 
^^The  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  from  Jehovah, 

And  their  refuge  in  the  time  of  distress, 
^"And  Jehovah  helpeth  and  delivereth  them. 

He  delivereth''  them  from  the  wicked  and  saveth  them, 

For  in  him  they  put  their  trust. 


Intro- 
duction 


§  185.    Death  the  Great  Leveller,  Ps.  49 

Ps.  49  ^Hear  this,  all  ye  peoples. 

Give  ear  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
^Both  men  of  low  and  high  degree. 

Rich  and  poor  together; 
^My  mouth  shall  speak  wisdom. 

The  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  understanding. 
^I  will  incline  mine  ear  unto  a  parable, 

I  will  unfold  my  problem'  on  the  harp. 


The 
com- 
mon 
fate  of 
all  man- 
kind 
and  the 
futility 
of 
riches 


nVliy  should  I  fear  in  evil  days, 

When  the  iniquity  of  my  insidious  foes""  encompasses  me, 
^They  who  trust  in  their  wealth, 

And  boast  in  the  greatness  of  their  riches  ? 
''Surely  no  man  can  buy  himself  off," 

Can  give  to  Jehovah  his  price,** 

03735  Following  the  Gk. 

13735  The  literal  meaning  appears  to  be  and  making  himself  bare,  that  is,  stripping  himself 
for  action. 

f'.il^  Gk.  and  Syr.  has  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.     Possibly  this  is  original. 

I13736  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.     Hob.,  he  passed  atvay. 

'37''  Heb.  adds,  repeating  the  idea  of  the  first  verb,  see. 

i3737,  38  Or  a  future. 

''37*''  Lat.  omits  this  verb. 

§  18.5  The  psalmist  i.s  here  struRgling  with  the  same  problem  as  the  book  of  Job.  His  logic 
leads  him  to  seek  retribution  for  the  wicked  and  vindication  for  the  righteous  in  the  life  beyond 
the  grave;  but  he  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  that  faith.  He  simply  states  the  problem  without 
suggesting  a  solution.     He  proh.ably  wrote  during  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period. 

'40*  Lit.,  riddle,  i.  e.,  the  enigma  that  is  developed  in  the  ps.  that  follows. 

">  49'  Lit.,  my  .lupplanters.  Possibly  the  line  should  be  read,  when  my  insidiotia  foes  sur- 
round me  with  iniquity. 

"49'  Heb.,  a  brother  cannot  redeem  a  man  or  a  man  cannot  redeem  his  brother.  But  the  above 
reading  is  supported  by  certain  of  the  MSS.  and  it  accords  best  with  the  context.  The  idea  is 
that  no  human  power  can  .save  a  man  from  the  fate  which  Jehovah  metes  out  impartially  to  all. 

"49'  Vs.  '  is  the  immediate  scciuel  of  '.  The  scribes,  however,  have  inserted  an  ob.scure 
prose  note  which  is  apparently  to  be  read,  for  the  redemption  of  their  life  is  too  precious,  and  he  must 
leave  il  alone  forever. 
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DEATH  THE  GREAT  LEVELLER 

^That  lie  may  live  on  forever. 
And  not  see  the  grave.P 

^"Seeing  that  the  wise  die, 
Likewise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  perish. 
And  they  leave  their  wealth  to  others, 

^^Their  graves^  are  their  homes  forever, 
Their  places  of  abode  for  all  generations — 
They  who  have  called  lands  by  their  own  names ! 

^^JVIan  does  not  abide  in  honor. 
But  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 


"This  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  full  of  confidence. 

And  the  end  of  those  who  are  pleased  with  their  portion. 
^^Like  a  flock  they  are  put  into  Sheol, 

Death  is  their  shepherd  and  rules  over  them,* 

Soon  their  form  wastes  away,*' 

Sheol  becomes  their  home. 
^^But  Jehovah  will  redeem  my  life. 

From  the  hand  of  Sheol  when  it  seizes  me." 
^^Fear  not,  when  one  grows  rich. 

When  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased, 
^''For  at  his  death  he  takes  nothing, 

His  glory  cannot  go  down  after  him; 
*^For  if,  while  he  lives,  he  blesses  his  life/ 

And  praises  it"  because  it  is  well  with  him, 
'^It  will  go  back  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers. 

Who  behold  the  light  nevermore. 
^''Man  does  not  abide"  in  honor, 

But  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 


The 
rich 
and 
power- 
ful all 
leave 
behind 
their 
posses- 
eiOQS 


§  186.     Jehovah's  Care  for  Those  Who  Fear  and  Trust  Him,  Ps.  34 

Ps.  34  ^I  will  bless  Jehovah  at  all  times, 

His  praise  is  continually  in  my  mouth. 

p49'  Ileb.,  the  corruption. 

<)49"  Following  the  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.,  and  correcting  two  Heb.  letters  which  have  been 
transpo.sed. 

■■4913  Interpreting  the  Heb.  idiom  as  in  Dt.  21"  and  II  Kgs.  2». 

» 19'*  The  text  of  this  vs.  is  almost  hopelessly  corrupt.  A  scribe  has  introduced  the  idea 
that  the  righteous  shall  rule  over  them.  But  this  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  which 
evidently  carries  on  the  figure  of  the  flock,  with  death  as  the  shepherd,  introduced  into  the  first 
part  of  the  vs. 

'49'*  Lit.,  ill  the  morning  and  their  form  to  corruption.  The  Gk.,  however,  suggests  the 
above  reconstruction  which  is  consistent  with  the  context.  The  reading  of  the  last  line  is  only 
conjectural. 

"49"  Possibly  these  two  lines  are  secondary  and  express  the  pious  hope  of  a  later  scribe.  He 
apparently  does  not  have  in  mind  individual  immortality,  but  simply  Jehovah's  continued  preser- 
vation of  his  life. 

>'49's  /.  e.,  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  still  alive. 

»'49'8  Heb.,  thanks  thee.  But  the  man's  life  seems  to  be  the  object  as  it  is  in  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  sentence,  i.  e.,  a  man's  life  goes  down  into  Sheol,  which  was  conceived  of  as 
the  cheerless,  unlighted  abode  of  the  shades. 

»49-''  Correcting  the  text  as  in  '2. 

§  186  This  ps.  has  many  affinities  with  .32.  Its  strong  did.ictio  purpose  is  e\ddent.  In  imag- 
ination one  sees  the  disciples  of  the  ancient  sage  gathered  about  him  as  he  teaches  them  this  song, 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

^My  soul  boasts  of  Jeliovah/ 

The  afflicted  hear  and  are  glad. 
'O  magnify  Jehovah  with  me, 

And  let  us  exalt  his  name  together. 


His 
readi- 
ness to 
deliver 
and 
guard 
all  who 
call 
upon 
him 


''I  sought  Jehovah  antl  he  answered  me, 

And  from  all  my  terrors  he  delivered  me. 
^They  looked  to  him"  and  were  radiant," 

And  their  faces  were  not  put  to  shame. 
^This  afflicted  man  cried  and  Jehovah''  heard  him. 

And  delivered  him  from  all  his  distresses. 
^The  angel  of  Jehovah''  encampeth 

Round  about  all  who  fear  him  to  deliver  them. 


Exhor- 
tation 
to  fear 
and 
seek 
him 


^0  taste  and  see  that  Jehovah  is  good; 

Happy  is  the  man  who  seeks  refuge  in  him. 
^O  fear  Jehovah,  ye  his  holy  ones,'* 

For  there  is  no  lack  to  those  who  fear  him. 
^"The  young  lions  are  in  want  anfl  suffer  hunger, 

But  those  who  seek  Jehovah  shall  lack  no  good  thing. 
*^0  sons,  come,  hearken  to  me; 

I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 


The 
way  of 
Buccesa 


^^What  man  takes  pleasure  in  life  ? 

Loves  long  life  that  he  may  see  prosperity  ? 
^^Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil. 

And  thy  lips  from  speaking  falsehood; 
^^Depart  from  evil  and  do  good; 

Seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 


The 
con- 
trast- 
ing fate 
of  the 
wicked 
and 
right- 
eous 


*^The  face  of  Jehovah  is  against  evil-doers. 

To  cut  off  their  memory  from  the  earth. •" 
^^The  eyes  of  Jehovah  are  upon  the  righteous. 

And  his  ear  is  open  to  their  cry 
^^They  cry  and  Jehovah  heareth, 

And  he  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  distresses. 

which  embodios  the  essence  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  instruction.  Cf.  '•  ".  That  tlicy  may 
readily  memorize  and  remember  its  teachings,  ho  has  put  them  in  the  acrostic  form.  Through  a 
scribal  error  the  sixth  couplet  has  been  lost.  To  complete  the  number  a  later  editor  has  added  a 
postscript  in  the  four-beat  meiusuro.  The  same  or  another  editor  has  also  associated  the  ps.  in  tha 
superscription  with  David,  but  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  its  post-exilic  origin  and  was  probably 
written  during  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period. 

y34'  Or  /  will  boa.it  in  Jehovah;  let  the  ajjlictcd  hear  ami  rejoice. 

«346  Following  certain  Gk.  MSS.,  Syr.,  and  Lat.     Ilcb.,  look  to  him. 

»34'  /.  e.,  show  by  the  countenance  that  joy  which  comes  from  the  assurance  of  Jehovah's 
help. 

'>34«  The  word  Jehovah  has  probably  been  added  to  make  the  antecedent  clear.  It  makes 
the  Heb.  line  overfull. 

"34'  The  characteristic  Heb.  designation  of  Jehovah's  abiding  presence  which  guarded  his 
people  in  times  of  danger. 

<'34»  I.  e.,  those  who  were  faithful  to  the  law  and  Jehovah's  command. 

e34"  Transposing  "  and  "  as  th(!  n(?eds  of  the  context  require.  The  transposition  in  the  Heb. 
is  due  to  a  scribe  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  older  order  uf  the  alphabet  followed,  e.  u-<  in  Lam.  2. 
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JEHOVAH'S  CARE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  TRUST  HIM 

^^Jehovah  is  near  to  the  broken-hearted, 

And  he  delivcreth  those  wliose  spirits  are  crushed, 
^^lany  are  the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous, 

But  Jehovah  delivercth  liim  from  them  all. 
^''Jehovahf  keepeth  all  his  hones, 

Not  one  of  them  is  broken. 
^^IVIisfortune  slays  llio  wicked; 

And  they  who  hate  the  righteous  suflfer  punishment.*! 


§  187.     The  Fate  Awaiting  the  Deliberate  Wrong-Doer,  Ps.  52 

Ps.  53  ^Why  boastost  thou  of  evil  continually,  O  thou  mighty  man  ?**  Th« 

^Thou  devisest  ruin,  thy  tongue  is  as  a  sharpened  razor,'  of  sin 

^Thou  lovest  evil  rather  than  good,  lying  rather  than  speaking'  what  is  right;    ^^   '^"'^ 
^Thou  lovest  all  kinds  of  destructive  words,''  O  thou  deceitful  tongue ! 
^God  also  will  pull  thee  down,  he  will  snatch  thee  away  forever. 
He  will  pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling  place  and  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
the  living. 

^Tlien  the  righteous  will  see  and  rejoice'  and  laugli  at  him  [saying] :  T^e 

''Behold,  the  mighty  man,  who  did  not  make  Jehovah  his  refuge !  taught 

But  trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his  riches,  and  made  his  wealth'"  his 
strength.' 

^But  as  for  me,  I  am  like  a  green  olive  tree  in  the  house  of  Jehovah."  The 

I  trust  in  the  kindness  of  Jehovah"  forever  and  ever;  tudeof 

®I  will  give  thanks  to  thee  forever  because  thou  hast  done  it.  *''"^'' 
And  I  will  proclaim"  that  thy  name  is  good  in  the  presence  of  thy  saints. 


13420  Following  certain  Gk.  MSS.  and  the  demands  of  the  context  and  the  metre  in  sup- 
plying the  word  Je)iovah. 

g  3121  The  acrostic  ps.  is  complete  with  this  vs.  A  later  editor  or  scribe  has  added  the  refrain 
in  the  four-beat  measure : 

Jehovah  redeemeih  the  life  of  his  servants. 

And  none  of  them  who  trust  in  him  shall  be  punished. 

§  187  A  later  editor  ascribed  this  ps.  to  David  and  attributed  it  to  the  period  when  Doeg  the 
Edomite  came  aiul  tohl  Saul  and  said  to  him,  'David  is  come  to  the  houi^e  of  Ahimelech.'  Un- 
doubtedly this  editor  was  right  in  interpreting  the  ps.  as  directed  originally  against  a  powerful 
but  unprincipled  official.  Vs.  '  breathes,  however,  the  spirit  of  a  post-exilic  rather  than  a  pre- 
exilic  psalmist.  Nehemiah's  v'ivid  portraits  of  the  rulers  within  and  without  the  Juilean  commu- 
nity during  the  middle  part  of  the  Persian  period  suggest  close  analogies.  The  ps.  may  even  come 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  Gk.  period,  when  high  priests  like  Menelaus  and  Jason  richly  deserved 
the  bitter  denunciations  embodied  in  this  ps. 

h52'  The  address  is  evidently  ironical.  A  scribe  has  added  the  disconnected  phrase,  The 
kindness  of  God,  perhaps  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  arrogant  sinner's  strength  and  pros- 
perity were  simply  his  by  divine  favor. 

'522  \  scribe  has  added  doinq  deceit.  But  this  thought  is  later  introduced  in  vs.  ♦  and  at 
this  point  destroys  the  metrical  harmony  of  the  vs. 

'52'  Following  a  slightly  different  vowel  punctuation. 

''52*  /.  e.,  all  kinds  of  slanderous  and  misleading  statements. 

•52'  Following  the  Syr.  and  certain  Gk.  MSS.     Ileb.,  ami  they  feared. 

"52'  Following  the  Syr.  and  Targ.  in  restoring  the  corrupt  Ileb.  text,  which  reads,  wtcfcedness. 

o52'  Restoring  Jehovah  as  at  other  places  in  the  ps. 

o52»  Revising  the  Heb.,  which  reads,  I  will  luait  on. 
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THE  FATE   OF  THE   RIGHTEOUS 


Pros- 
perity 
of  the 
right- 
eous 


Fate 
of  the 
wicked 


§  188.     Prosperity  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Ultimate  Fate  of  the  Wicked,  Ps.  1 

Ps.  1  ^Happy  is  the  manP 

Who  follows  not  the  counsel  of  the  wicked, 

Nor  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

Nor  sits  in  the  scat  of  scorners; 
^But  in  the  teaching^  of  Jehovah  is  his  delight. 

And  his  teaching  he  studies'"  day  and  night. 
^He  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-courses. 

Which  yields  its  fruit  in  due  season. 

Whose  leaf  never  withers, 

And  all  that  he  does  prospers.^ 

^Not  so*  the  wicked  ! 

They  are  like  the  chaff  driven  by  the  wind; 

Therefore  the  wicked  shall  not  rise  at  the  judgment," 

Nor  siiuiers  enter''  the  assembly  of  the  righteous. 
Tor  Jehovah  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous. 

But  the  way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 


Immu- 
nity 
from 
Becret 
pitfalls 


§  189.     The  Security  of  Him  Who  Trusts  in  Jehovah,  Ps.  91 

Ps.  91  ^Thou^  who  dwellest  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High, 
Who  abidest  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 

5  ISS  The  first  ps.  bears  no  superscription  and  in  certain  codices  it  is  not  even  numbered. 
It  was  evidently  given  its  present  place  by  the  latest  editor  that  it  might  serve  as  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  entire  Psalter.  Cf.  the  introduction  to  Pr.  1'-".  It  reflects  the  point  of  view 
of  the  devoted  student  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Vs.  -  is  based  on  Josh.  1',  and  '  draws  its 
figures  from  Jer.  17'*  and  Ezek.  47'-.  The  author  also  writes  in  the  spirit  and  literary  mould  of 
the  late  wisdom  school.  The  background  is  a  period  of  peace.  The  foes  of  the  pious  are  not  out- 
side the  community,  as  in  the  Persian  period,  but  the  wicked,  the  scoffers,  those  Jews  who  had  no 
love  for  the  law  or  respect  for  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  and  sages.  All  these  indications  point 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Gk.  period,  not  long  after  the  days  of  the  Chronicler,  but  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Maccabean  struggle.  The  influence  of  the  close  contact  with  the  debasing  Gk.  civilization 
best  explains  the  presence  of  the  scoffers.  B.  Sir.  G",  I420.  21  reflect  both  the  thought  of  this  Pa. 
and  a  similar  background.  The  conception  of  the  fin.al  judgment  in  ••  is  not  as  late  as  Dan.  12-, 
but  is  parallel  to  that  of  Is.  20'-'",  which  seems  to  antedate  the  persecutions  of  AntiochusEpiph- 
anes  that  began  in  1G8  B.C.     Its  date,  therefore,  lies  probably  between  250  and  200  n.c. 

IJarring  the  illustration  in  ^,  the  parallelism  is  remarkably  close,  and  extends  beyond  the 
synonymous  parallelism  of  succeeding  vss.  to  the  two  regular  strophes,  which  stand  in  perfectly 
balanced  antithetic  relation  to  each  other.  Vs.  '  interrupts  tliis,  and  may  be  secondary;  but  the 
antithetic  figure  in  *  seems  to  depend  upon  that  in  '.  The  impressive  four-beat  measure  pre- 
dominates but  the  metre  is  irregular. 

p1'  Lit.,  Oh  the  supreme  happiness  of. 

Q  12  Or,  following  a  possible  revision,  fear. 

'V  Lit.,  murmurs.  The  reference  is  to  the  low  murmuring  of  Oriental  students,  who,  like 
the  Moslems  to-day,  recite  their  sacred  law  aloud  that  they  may  remember  and  impress  its  teach- 
ings upon  their  minds.  .    . 

»1'  This  vs.  is  a  composite:  the  simile  in  the  first  line  is  taken  from  Jer,  17"  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  man  who  trusts  in  Jehovah.  The  figure  of  the  living  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  life,  which  bear  fruit  each  month  and  whose  leaf  never  withers,  is  from  Ezek.  47'^  The  last 
line,  like  ^t,  was  probably  suggested  by  Josh.  1'.  Since  this  vs.  departs  widely  from  the  regular 
metre  of  the  rest  of  the  ps.  and  its  balanced  rhythm  of  stanza,  Briggs  regards  it  as  a  later  editorial 
addition  (P.s.s.,  I,  6). 

tl<  Not  so  is  repeated  in  the  Gk.,  but  the  parallelism  with  '  does  not  support  it. 

"l*  In  this  late  ps.  the  reference  is  probably  to  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment  as  in  Is. 
26" -i». 

»1<  The  metre  is  defective;  the  usual  verb  enter  has  prob.ibly  dropped  out. 
5  189  The  serene,   stately   ninetv-first  ps.   is  one  of  the  greatest  poems  of  the  Psalter.      Its 
prominence   in  the  story  of  Jesus'  temptation  indicates  that  he  wa.s  familiar  with  it  and  that  its 

"Oil  The  address  in  this  line  is  cleariv  in  the  second  person,  as  demanded  by  vs.  '.  \  scribe, 
overlooking  this  fact,  has  changed  the  verbs  in  '  into  the  third  person  instead  of  the  second. 
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SECURITY  OF  HIM  WHO  TRUSTS  IN  JEHOVAH 

2 Who  saycst^  to  Jehovah,  '  Thou  art  my  refuge, 

And  my  fortress,  my  God  in  whom  I  trust,' 
^Surely  he  will  deliver  thee  froui  the  snare, 

When  entrapped^  from  the  destruetive  pit." 
^With  liis  pinions  he  will  eover  thee. 

And  under  his  wings  he  will  hide  thee. 


His  faithfulness  is  a  shield  and  defence, 
^Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night. 

Nor  of  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day, 
^Of  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness. 

Of  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day. 
'Though  a  thousand  fall  at  thy  side. 

Yea,  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand. 

It  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 


From 
pesti- 
lence 
and 

Bweep- 
ing  de- 
Btruc- 
tion 


^Thou  needest  but  to  look  with  thine  eyes. 

And  behold  the  reward  of  tlie  wicked." 

^Sincc  thou  sayest,''  'Jehovah  is  thy  refuge,' 

And  thou  hast  made  the  Most  High  thine  abode, 
^"There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee, 

No  calamity  shall  come  nigh  thy  tent; 
"For  he  will  give  thee  in  charge  of  his  angels. 

To  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways; 
^-Upon  their  palms  they  will  bear  thee  up. 

Lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 
^•'Thou  wilt  tread  upon  the  lion"  and  adder. 

Thou  wilt  trample  the  young  lion  and  dragon. 

^'Inasmuch  as  he  loveth  me  I  will  deliver  him,** 
I  will  exalt  him,  for  he  knoweth  my  name, 

heroic  optimism  was  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  him  even  though  it  could  not  bo  made  a  cloak 
to  cover  sensational  and  unjustifiable  methods.  In  the  current  English  translation,  based  on  the 
Hell.,  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  opening  vss.  between  the  second  and  third  persons.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  however,  that  the  original  was  in  the  form  of  a  direct  address.  The  didactic 
purpo.sc  of  the  ps.  is  clearly  evident.  It  may  have  been  originally  addressed  by  some  venerable 
sage  to  his  disciple,  when  the  youth's  preliminary  moral  and  religious  training  had  been  completed 
and  he  was  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  membership  in  the  congregation  of  those  who  worshipped 
at  Jehovah's  tcmnle.  It  is  based  on  the  lifelong  experience  of  the  sage.  It  recalls  the  charge  of  an 
ancient  warrioi-king  as  he  conferred  knighthood  upon  a  youthful  follower.  It  was  well  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  and  courage  in  the  presence  of  countless  perils.  It  remains  as  one  of  the 
priceless  heritages  from  Israel's  heroic  past.  The  serene  atmosphere  and  the  prominent  wisdom 
note  indicate  that  this  ps,  probably  comes  from  the  Gk.  period. 

^QV  Following  the  Lat.  and  Syr.     Heb.,  I  will  say. 

yQV  It  is  probably  best,  with  Briggs,  to  read  this  as  a  passive  participle  rather  than  as  a 
noun  (commonly  translated /oic/er).     This  reading  is  strongly  supported  by  the  metre. 

2 91^  Slightly  correcting  the  Ileb.,  which  reads  pestilence;  but  cf.  *,  where  deliverance  from 
pestilence  is  described.     The  figure  throughout  ^'  *  is  that  of  a  hunted  bird. 

afll'*  This  vs.  is  loosely  connected  with  the  context  and  strikes  the  one  negative,  dissonant 
note  in  this  peerless  ps.     It  may  be  a  later  addition. 

bOl'  The  Heb.  word  thou  probably  represents  a  scribal  corruption  for  the  similar  word 
thou  sayest,  in  which  case  the  line  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  parallelism  and  with  ^. 

cQl"  Gk.,  rt.sp,  which  reading  is  obtained  by  a  change  of  but  one  letter  in  the  Heb.,  and  this 
may  represent  the  original  although  the  parallelism  with  the  following  line  is  more  perfect  in  the 
standard  Heb.  text. 

^91'*  This  paragraph  represents  the  word  of  Jehovah. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

^''He  will  call  upon  me  and  I  will  answer  him, 
In  time  of  trouble  I  will  be  with  him, 
I  will  deliver  him  and  bring  him  honor, 

'•'With  length  of  days  will  I  satisfy  him. 
And  show  him"  my  salvation. 


His 

present 
pros- 
perity 


§  190.    Prosperity  of  Him  Who  Fears  Jehovah,  Ps.  112 

Ps.  113      ^Happy  is  the  man  who  fears  Jehovah, 

Who  delights  greatly  in  his  commands. 
'^His  offspring  shall  be  mighty  in  the  land. 

The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed. 
'Wealth  and  riches  are  in  his  house, 

And  his  righteousness  endures  forever. 
^Light  shines^  for  the  upright. 

Gracious  and  compassionate  is  the  righteous. 
^It  is  well  with  the  gracious  and  the  benevolent. 

Who  maintains  his  affairs  with  equity. 


His  _ 

abiding 

honor 


*For  that  one  shall  never  be  moved. 

The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance; 
^Of  tidings  of  evil  he  has  no  fear. 

His  mind  is  fixed^  in  Jehovah. 
^His  mind  is  established,  he  is  not  afraid. 

Until  he  beholds  the  end  of  his  foes.*^ 
^He  disperses,  he  gives  to  the  poor. 

His  righteousness  stands  firm  forever, 

His  horn  will  be  exalted  in  honor. 
^"The  wicked  man  will  see  it  and  be  vexed. 

He  will  gnash  his  teeth  and  melt  away; 

The  desire'  of  the  wicked  will  perish. 


The 
pros- 
perity 
and 
inso- 
lence 
of  the 
wicked 


§  191.    The  Consolation  of  the  Innocent,  Ps.  73  • 

Ps.  73        ^Verily  God  is  good  to  Israel, 

To  those  who  are  pure  in  heart. 

<i91'8  Possibly    the  original  road,  /  will  satiate  him,  as  found  in  Ps.  oO-^.     The   Heb.  word 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  one  found  in  the  standard  text. 

§  190  This  acrostic  ps.  is  closely  related  to  the  acrostic  111:  the  one  deals  with  the  character 
of  Jehovah  and  the  other  with  that  of  his  faithful  servants.  Both  probably  come  from  the  same 
author  and  from  a  contemporary  of  Ben  Sira.  lie  therefore  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Gk.  period.  It  has  been  suggested  with  great  plausibility  that  Simon  the  Just,  the  powerful 
high  priest  and  friend  of  Ben  Sira,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  when  he  painted  the  portrait 
of  a  God-fearing  man. 

'  112<  A  scribe  has  added,  destroying  the  regular  measure  of  the  ps.,  in  darkiies.t. 

Kll2'  Apparently,  through  a  corruption  of  the  Heb.,  trust  in  has  been  added.     It  is  not 
required  by  the  context  nor  supported  by  the  measure. 

•>  112»  Lit.,  hchulds  his  foes. 

iI12'"  Or  hope. 
5  191  This  ps.  deals  with  the  problem  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  race  in  the  days 
following  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.      In  the  conclusions  which  it  presents  it  ha.s  many  anal- 
ogies with  the  book  of  Job,  although  it  does  not  depart  absolutely  from  the  solutions  offered  by 
Job's  friends.     The  consciousness  of  God's  nearness  is,  however,  the  psalmist's  chief  consolation. 
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THE  CONSOLATION  OF  THE  INNOCENT 

^My  feet'  were  almost  gone  from  under  me. 

My  steps  had  well  nigh  sHpped, 
^For  I  was  filled  with  envy  at  the  boasters. 

When  I  beheld  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
*For  they  have  no  pains  to  endure,'' 

Sound  and  unimpaired  is  their  strength; 
^In  the  trouble  of  men  they  have  no  share. 

Neither  are  they  stricken  as  other  men. 
^Hence  pride  is  for  them  as  a  necklace, 

A  garment  of  violence  clothes  them. 
'Their  inicjuity'  comes  forth  from  their  fatness;™ 

Plans  of  the  mind  overflow. 
^They  scoff  and  speak  of  evil, 

They  haughtily  plot"  oppression. 
^Thcy  direct  their  speech"  against  heaven, 

While  their  tongue  goes  about  in  the  earth;" 
"And  they  say,  'How  doth  God  know? 

And  how  can  there  be  knowledge  with  the  Most  High.'*' 
^^Behold,  such  as  these  are  the  wicked. 

In  continual  ease  they  increase  their  wealth. 

^^Surely  in  vain  have  I  kept  my  heart  pure.  The 

And  washed  my  palms  in  innocency,  ing  per- 

^^And  been  smitten  all  day  long,  ofThe' 

And  endured  chastening  each  morning.  faith- 

i^Had  I  said,  'Thus^  will  I  speak,'  ^""^ 

I  had  been  unfaithful  to  the  generation  of  thy  children. 
^^But  when  I  pondered  that  I  might  understand  this,'' 

The  more  troublesome  did  it  seem  in  mine  eyes; 
^'Until  I  penetrated  the  sacred  things'*  of  God, 

And  came  to  understand  their  outcome. 
^^Surely  thou  settest  them*  on  slippery  ground; 

Thou  hurlest  them  down  into  ruin. 
^'How  in  a  moment  are  they  turned  to  destruction ! 

They  are  gone,  they  are  consumed  by  terrors ! 
^°As  a  dream  after  awakening,  O  Lord  ! 

Like  the  author  of  Job  the  poet  looked  expectantly  beyond  the  portals  of  death  for  the  ultimate 
solution  of  his  vexed  problem.  The  ps.  probably  comes  from  the  Gk.  period  and  is  an  important 
forerunner  of  the  belief  in  individual  immortality  that  is  for  the  first  time  definitely  asserted  in 
Dan.  12. 

i  732  A  scribe  has  prefixed  and  as  for  me. 

''73<  Dividing  the  Heb.  letters  as  the  metre  and  thought  demand. 

'73'  So  Gk.  and  Syr.  and  the  revised  Heb.  text. 

n'73'  I.  e.,  he  goes  on  sinning  yet  enjoys  that  prosperity  which  is  frequently,  in  Heb.  litera- 
ture, symbolized  by  fatness. 

"73'  Lit.,  keep  speaking. 

o73'  Lit.,  their  mouth. 

p73'  Vs.  "  is  the  immediate  sequel  of  '.     A  scribe  has  inserted  the  note,  Iherefore  we  bring 
back  the  people  thither,  and  the  ivaters  of  fullness  will  be  drained  out  to  them. 

q  7316  The  reference  is  clearly  to  the  cry  of  despair  in  ''. 

'73'5  I.  e.,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

•73"  Or  mysteries. 

t73i8  I.  e.,  the  wicked. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

At  the  awakening  their  pliantom  is  despised  !" 
^^V'erily  my  mind  was  embittered. 

And  I  felt  a  stab  in  mj'  heart/ 
^And  I  was  <hill  of  brain,  and  without  knowledge. 

Like  a  stupid  beast"'  was  I  before  thee. 


Jeho- 
vah 
their 
sole  re- 
liance 


^^Yet  I  am  continually  with  tliee; 

Thou  boldest  fast  my  right  hand, 
^^Thou  leadest  me  according  to  thy  counsel, 

And  takest  me  by  the  hand  after  thee.'' 
^HVhom  have  I  in  heaven  ? 

On  earth  I  have  no  delight  beside  thee. 
^^My  flesh  and  my  heart  pine, 

O  my  Rock  and  my  portion  forever !  ^ 
^^For  lo,  they  who  depart  from  thee  perish; 

Thou  destroyeth  all  who  break  faith  with  thee.^ 
^^But"  my  happiness  is  to  be  nigh  to  God; 

In  the  Lord''  do  I  put  my  trust, 

That  I  may  recount  all  thy  wonderful  works." 


God's 
con- 
demna- 
tion of 
injus- 
tice 


§  192.     God's  Attitude  toward  Injustice  Even  in  Heaven,  Ps.  82 

Ps.  83  'God*^  standeth  in  the  divine  assembly; 
In  the  midst  of  the  gods  he  judgeth : 
^How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly. 
And  respect  the  persons"  of  the  wicked  ? 


Com- 
mand 
to  de- 
liver 
the  af- 
flicted 


^Judge  the  weak  and  fatherless, 
Do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and  destitute, 

^Rescue  the  weak  and  needy. 
Deliver  them  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 


"73'°  Heb.,  thou  despisest. 

v73-'  Lit.,  mu  reins. 

"TS"  Heb.,  beasts. 

»73-*  Heb.,  and  after  qlory,  but  a  different  division  of  the  Heb.  letters  and  a  change  of  one 
letter  pives  the  above  harmonious  reading. 

y73™  This  line  ha.s  been  cxpandofl  by  the  addition  of  my  heart  and  God. 

»73"   Lit.,  all  who  no  a  w)i(trinii  from  thee. 

»73-'  As  in  '',  a  scribe  hu.s  pri'fixcd  and  as  for  me,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  metre. 

^73-"  So  Gk.,  Syr.,  and  certain  Hob.  MSS.     In  trad.  Heb.  a  scribe  has  added  Jehovah. 

<'73-'*  So  Syr.  If  not  original  it  at  least  interprets  the  Heb.,  which  reads  works. 
§  192  In  this  ps.  wo  enter  into  the  problems  and  atmosphere  of  Enoch  and  of  Dan.  10-12. 
In  the  light  of  the  ideas  peculiar  to  those  apocryphal  books  the  difficulties  of  this  ps.  are  explained. 
From  the  statement  in  '  that  the  gods  addressed  in  •*  shall  die  like  men,  it  ia  clear  that  they  are  not 
human  rulers.  Rather,  as  in  Dan.  10-12,  they  are  tlie  patron  angels  of  the  nations.  In  Enoch 
91'^  a  similar  prediction  is  found:  On  the  tenth  week  there  shall  he  the  nreat  eternal  judyment  in  which 
he  will  execute  vengeance  amonast  the  an'iels.  ,\lso  in  Enoch  10"  their  destruction  is  foretold.  In 
the  thought  of  later  Judaism  the  fortunes  and  conditions  of  each  nation  were  attributed  to  the 
action  of  its  patron  angel.  These  patron  angels  corresponded  to  the  heathen  gods  worshipped  by 
the  different  races.  Dan.  1^^  and  10-".  -'  teach  that  the.se  gods  were  to  be  destroyed  and  that  Jehovah 
was  to  rule  absolutely  and  eternally.  The.se  ideas  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  (ik.  or  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Maccabean  period.  Here  this  ps.  finds  its  natural  historical  setting.  The  date, 
204  B.C.,  urged  by  Hitzig,  when  .\ntiochus  the  Great  was  about  to  invade  Palestine,  is  possible. 
It  probaiily  antedates  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

<182'  Probably  originally  Jehovah. 

•  82»  /.  e.,  show  favoritism  to.     Cf.  Ex.  23'-  '•  «-8,  Dt.  1",  Mai.  2«. 
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GOD'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  INJUSTICE 

^Tlicy'  know  not,  neither  do  they  understand,  Effects 

They  walk  about  in  darkness;  injus- 

The  very  foundations  of  the  earth  are  sliaken.  ^'''^ 

^I  said,  '  Ye  are  gods,  Their 

And  all  of  you  sons  of  the  Most  High;  fate^°^ 

^Nevertheless  ye  shall  die  like  men. 
And  fall  like  one  of  the  princes.' 

^Arisc,  O  God,  judge  the  earth;  Appeal 

For  thou  shalt  inherit  all  the  nations.  to  arise 

§  193.     Petition  That  Jehovah  Will  Avenge  His  People,  Ps.  94 

Ps.  94  'O  Jehovah,  thou  God  of  vengeance !  The 

Thou  God  of  vengeance,  shine  forth !  agahi^t 

^O  Judge  of  the  earth  arise,  Jeho- 

-r>  1  1  1  vah  8 

Kender  the  proud  a  recompense.  people 

^O  Jehovah,  how  long  shall  the  wicked. 

How  long  shall  the  wicked  exult  ? 
^They  pour  forth,  they  speak  arrogantly. 

They  speak  boastfully,  all  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
^They  crush  thy  people,  O  Jehovah, 

And  thine  inheritance  they  sorely^  afflict. 
^The  widow  and  alien  they  slay. 

And  the  fatherless  they  pitilessly^  murder. 
^They  say,  '  Jehovah  will  not  see. 

And  the  God  of  Jacob  will  not  give  heed.' 
^Ye  brutish  among  the  people,  consider; 

Ye  fools,  when  will  ye  get  understanding  ? 
^He  that  planteth  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ? 

Or  he  who  formeth  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see .'' 
^°He  who  disciplineth  the  nations,  shall  he  not  reprove? 

He  who  teacheth  mankind,  doth  he  not  know?'' 
^^ Jehovah  knoweth  men's  thoughts, 

That  they  are  but  vanity. 

^^Happy  is  the  man  whom  thou  disciplinest  His 

Whom  thou  teachest  out  of  thy  law,  O  Jehovah,  for  his 

people 

'82^  The  antecedent  here  is  not  clear.     The  heathen  gods  and  the  nations  which  they  repre- 
sent are  apparently  in  the  psalmist's  mind. 

§  193  This  ps.  probably  comes  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Gk.  period  and  is  directed  not 
acjainst  the  foreign  foes  but  against  the  corrupt  and  unprincipled  Jewish  rulers  who,  like  the 
high  priests  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  struggle,  allied  themselves  with  the  foes  of  their 
naiion  and  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  tho.se  who  were  faithful  to  the  law.  Cf.  2'.  It  clearly  ex- 
presses the  perplo.\itie3  and  beliefs  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Hasideans  and  Pharisees  who  later 
showed  their  loyalty  to  Jehovah's  law  by  facing  death  for  its  sake. 

8  915.8  Supplying  the  adverbial  idea  implied  by  the  verb  and  required  to  carry  out  the  mea- 
sure of  the  line. 

bQiio  Lit.,  knowledge. 
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THE  FATE   OF  THE   RIGHTEOUS 

"To  keep  ealm  in  tlie  days  of  misfortune, 
Till  the  pit  ha^  been  dug  for  the  wieked. 

"For  Jehovah  will  uot  forsake  his  people. 
Neither  will  he  abandon  his  heritage, 

^^Until  righteousness'  returneth  to  judgment, 
And  following  it^  all  the  upright  in  purpose. 


The 
confi- 
dence 
which 
that 
care 
inspires 


^^Who  riseth  up  for  my  sake  against  the  w  icked  ? 

Who  standeth  by  my  side  against  evil-doers  ? 
^^If  it  had  not  been  that  Jehovah  had  been  my  help, 

I  had  soon  dwelt  in  the  land  of  silence. 
^*When  I  thought  my  foot  was  slipping. 

Thy  lovingkindness,  O  Jehovah,  was  upholding  me. 
*^When  cares  were  multip'ied  within  me. 

Thy  comforts  were  delighting  my  soul. 
2°Art  thou  allied  with''  the  throne  of  wickedness. 

Which  frameth  mischief  by  statute  ? 
2iThey  lie  in  wait  for  the  life  of  the  righteous. 

And  condemn  to  death  the  innocent.' 
^^But  Jehovah  is  my  defence, 

And  my  God  is  the  Rock  of  my  refuge. 
^'Upon  them  he  hath  recompensed"  their  iniquity. 

And  by  their  wickedness  Jehovah  will  exterminate  them. 


Jeho- 
vah's 
pro- 
tecting 
care 


§  194.     The  Established  Position  of  the  Righteous,  Ps.  125 

Ps.  135  'They  who  trust  in  Jehovah  are  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
moved. 
Forever  ^Jerusalem  sits  enthroned,  with  mountains  round  about  her; 
So  Jehovah  is  round  about  his  people,  from  henceforth  and  forevermore. 
^For  the  sceptre  of  wickedness  shall  not  rest"  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous. 
To  the  end  that  the  righteous  may  not  reach  out  their  hands  to  iniquity. 


Prayer 

for 

justice 


Do  good,  O  Jehovah,  to  the  good  and  to  the  upright  in  heart; 
'•But  those  who  turn  aside  to  their  crooked  ways — may  Jehovah  drive  them 
away." 


'94"  Probably  Briggs  is  right  in  concluding  that  righteousness  here  is  personified  even  as 
we  to-day  personify  justice. 

J94"  Lit.,  after  it.     This  is  the  common  Heb.  idiom  equivalent  to  follow. 

kOi-o  Lit.,  have  fellnwahip  with  thee. 

1942'  Lit.,  atul  they  condemn  innocent  blood. 

"9423  So  certain  Heb.  MSS.  and  Gk.  Trad.  Heb.  text  repeats  verb  through  dittography 
and  adds  our  God. 

§  194  The  reference  in  '  to  the  .sceptre  of  wickedness,  which  may  lead  the  righteous  to  reach 
out  their  hands  to  iniquity,  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  policy  of  .^ntiochus  Epiphancs.  The 
antithesis  also  in  '•  '  between  the  righteous  and  the  perverse  is  a  clear  reflection  of  conditions  in 
the  Jewish  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  struggle. 

■>125«  Possibly  the  Gk.  i.s  right  in  reading,  for  he  [Jehovah]  will  not  suffer  to  rest. 

0  125'  A  scribe  has  expanded  this  last  line  by  addmg  evil-doen;  peace  upon  Israel. 
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THE  FORTUNA'I'E  LOT  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 


§  195.     The  Fortunate  Lot  of  the  Righteous,  Ps.  128 

Ps.  138  'Happy  is  everyone  who  fears  Jehovah,  walking  in  liis  way.  The 

'^The  toil  of  thy  hands  thou  eatest.P  liappy  art  thou  and  prosperous.  of  his 

labor 


^Like  a  vine  that  is  fruitful  is  thy  wife,  in  the  iiuier  room  of  thy  house;  His  do- 

Thy  sons  are  as  sprigs  of  olive,  round  al)out  thy  table.  bliaa 

^Behold,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  who  fears  Jehovah. 


Jehovah  will  bless  thee  from  Zion''  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  The 

^And  thou  shalt  look  upo;i  thy  children's  children,  and  the  prosperity  of   hene- 
Jerusalem.--  '^i'=^'°° 

§  196.     The  Beauty  of  Brotherly  Love,  Ps.  133 

Ps.  133  'Behold  how  good  and  plea.sant  it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell  together  ! 
^It  is  like  the  precious  oil  upon  the  head  which  runs  down  upon  the  beard. 

Even  on  Aaron's'*  beard,  running  down  ujjon  the  collar  of  his  garment. 
^Like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  descends  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion; 

For  there'  Jehovah  hath  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  forevermore. 

§  195  This  p3.  ia  closely  related  in  theme  and  spirit  to  127.     Both  reflect  the  type  of  wisdom 
thouglit  and  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  Gk.  period. 

p  1282  So  Gk. 

1 128^  .\  scribe  has  transferred  three  words  which  belong  to  ^  and  inserted  them  in  5.     Restored 
to  their  logical  and  motrieal  position,  they  tiivr  us  two  well-balanced  lines. 

■■1288    \  later  editor  has  added  here,  as  at  the  end  of  125,  Peace  be  to  Israel. 
§  19G  The  unity  which  the  poet  has  in  mind,  if  the  present  text  be  original,  is  not  merely 
that  of  a  family  Ijut  of  the  .Jewish  race  assembled  for  public  worship.     The  sense  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious unity  spreads  and  delights  one  even  as  the  incense  of  the  descending  oil  or  the  refreshing 
dews  from  Hermon.     The  ps.  probably  comes  from  the  Gk.  period. 

'133-  /.  e.,  of  tlie  hinh  priest. 

tl33*  /.  e.,  in  Jerusalem. 
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Announcement 


The  five  essen- 


*^^HE  Old  Testament  is  a  library  containing 
tiais  for  Old  Tea-  V_^  the  writings  of  Israel's  inspired  teachers, 
Tn  A  systemat-  '^^'^  lived  at  periods  far  removed  from  each  other, 
ic  classification  of  wrote  from  widely  different  points  of  view,  and 
expressed  their  thoughts  in  the  language  and  liter- 
ary forms  peculiar  to  the  primitive  Semitic  East.  Their  modem 
readers,  however,  live  in  the  very  different  western  world.  The 
result  is  that,  while  the  combination  of  early  songs,  primitive 
traditions,  ethnological  tables,  tribal  stories,  genealogical  lists, 
prophetic  exhortations,  laws,  judicial  precedents,  and  historical 
narratives  found,  for  example,  in  such  a  book  as  Exodus,  seems 
perfectly  natural  to  the  intuitive  Oriental,  it  is  a  fertile  source  of 
confusion  to  the  logical  Occidental.  The  obvious  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  systematic  classification.  This  work 
was  begun  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
whom  is  chiefly  due  the  approximately  logical  arrangement  of 
the  books  in  the  EngHsh  Bible.  The  confusion  may  be  still  fur- 
ther eliminated  by  grouping  together  those  writings  which  have 
the  same  general  theme,  aim,  and  literary  form,  and  then  by  re- 
arranging them  wnthin  each  group  in  the  approximate  order  in 
W'hich  they  were  written. 

Where  there  are  different  versions  of  the  same 

(a)  A  compara-  .  ,  11 

tive  presentation   narrative  or  where  two  or  more  have  been  com- 
of  its  original   bined  together— as  is  often  the  case  in  the  first 

sources  •      •      • 

twelve  books  of  the  Old  Testament— it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  originally  distinct  versions  be  printed  side  by  side, 


THE    STUDENT'S    OLD    TESTAMENT 


as  in  a  harmony,  that  they  may  be  studied  compai  atively  and  as 
independent  literary  units. 


The  third  essential  is  a  clear,  vivid,   dignified 

act  translation. 


uc    ,  ex-   translation,  which  will  represent  not  merely  the 


words  but  also  the  ideas,  the  spirit,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  original,  and  which  will  put  the  reader,  unac- 
quainted with  Hebrew,  in  possession  of  the  latest  contributions 
of  philology,  exegesis,  and  theology. 

The  fourth  is  a  clear  literary  analysis,  which  will 
ar^anar*8i8    *^'  n^^kc  it  possible  readily  to  trace  the  logical  thought 
of  a  story,  law,  sermon,  or  poem,  and  to  note  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

,_,,,_.    ,,  Finally  concise,  lucid  notes  are  demanded,  which 

(5)  Illuminating  -^  '  ' 

introductions  and   will  at  oncc  present  the  historical   background 
and  the  critical,  geographical,  and  archaeological 
data  required  to  illuminate  the  obscurities  of  the  text,  without 
distracting  attention  from  its  beauty  and  thought. 

.._,       .     ,  These  five  absolute  essentials  the  5tuc?ents' O/f/ 

Aims  and    plan 
of  the  Student's    Testament  aims  to  supply  in  the  fullest  measure 

Old  Testament.  i  •      ^u  j.  j*        j.         j  -ui     r  'ri. 

and  ni  the  most  direct  and  usable  lorm.  1  he  gen- 
eral plan  is  unique  in  its  simplicity  and  economy  of  space.  By 
combining  a  lucid,  scholarly  translation,  a  logical  and  chrono- 
logical classification,  and  a  critical  and  a  literary  analysis  of  the 
text  with  brief  introductions  and  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
the  reader  is  at  once  placed  in  command  of  the  practical  results 
of  modem  biblical  research,  manj^  of  which  are  otherwise  found 
only  in  cumbersome  technical  works,  intelligible  only  to  the 
specialist. 

The  sane,  careful  scholarship  and  the  reverent 

Its  origin.  .  .   .  ^      , 

constructive  spirit  of  the  author  are  already 
known  to  a  wide  circle  of  Bible  students  through  his  History  of 
the  Hebrew  People  and  his  volumes  in  the  Messages  of  the  Bible. 
The  present  extensive  work  is  the  result  of  years  of  preparation, 
in  which  he  has  also  been  able  to  profit  by  the  generous  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  of  a  large  number  of  biblical   scholars  and 
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practical  teachers.  The  whole  has  been  prepared  to  meet  not 
theoi-etical  but  practical  needs  and  has  been  tested  at  each  point 
in  university  and  Bible  classes. 

The  work  embodies  the  positive  conclusions  of 

ts  ponto  vew   ^j^^  many  hundreds  of  earnest  critical  scholars, 

and  method.  -^  ' 

who   have  during  the  past   two   centuries    been 

grappling  with  the  intricate  problems  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  various  versions  of  its  more  im- 
portant stories  and  historical  records  arc  printed  throughout  in 
parallel  columns  so  that  they  can  be  readily  studied  in  approxi- 
mately their  original  form.  In  the  introductions  and  foot-notes 
the  biblical  data  upon  which  these  results  are  based  are  cogently 
presented  so  that  the  ordinary  Bible  reader  can  readily  under- 
stand and  estimate  their  significance.  Where  the  positions  are 
established  the  fact  is  indicated,  and  where  there  is  still  uncer- 
tainty this  is  also  frankly  stated.  When  at  times  the  author's 
conclusions  differ  from  those  of  the  majority  of  scholars  the 
reasons  for  the  departure  are  fully  outlined. 

To  the  ordinary  conservative  biblical  student, 
I  '  *     who  rejects  or  views  with  alarm  the  critical  posi- 

tions of  modern  Old  Testament  teachers,  an  op- 
portunity is  offered,  for  the  first  time,  of  ascertaining  just  what 
those  positions  are  and  the  chief  reasons  therefor.  To  many  it 
will  be  a  genuine  relief  to  find  that  the  foundations  of  Christian 
faith,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  are  simply  being  laid  on  a 
deeper  and  broader  historical  basis,  and  that  the  newer  methods 
of  interpretation  are  supremely  helpful  in  gaining  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  eternal  messages  of  the  Bible.  To  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing body  of  progressive  Bible  readers,  who  accept  the  principles 
and  in  general  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  critical  biblical 
research,  this  clear,  definite  presentation  of  its  more  important 
fruits  cannot  fail  to  be  most  welcome.  It  furnishes  to  the  his- 
torian the  data  for  the  easy  reconstruction  of  biblical  histor}', 
to  the  literary  student  the  basis  for  a  new  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  the  pastor,  the  Simday-school  teacher,  the  parent,  and 
the  individual  reader  positive  religious  facts  and  teachings,  the 
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want  of  which  is  being  strongly  felt  in  this  age,  when  destructive 
conclusions  are  much  in  evidence.  Above  all  the  Student's  Old 
Testament  presents  those  foundations — laid  bare  through  the 
untiring  labors  of  generations  of  Christian  scholars  and  by  the 
faithful  application  of  scientific  method — upon  which  Old  Testa- 
ment interpretation  and  doctrine  promise  in  the  future  to  rest. 

No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  a  com- 
plete manual  for  class-room  study,  for  reading,  and  for  reference. 
Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  embodying  all  the  cognate  Old 
Testament  and  apocryphal  literature  in  its  given  field.  A  detailed 
table  of  contents,  index,  page-headings,  and  cross-references  facil- 
itate its  use  by  primary  as  well  as  advanced  readers. 

Each  volume  is  also  fully  equipped  with  thoroughly  modem 
topographical  and  historical  maps,  which  are  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  literature  of  each  period.  Comparative  chrono- 
logical charts  make  it  possible  to  trace  readily  the  growth  and 
approximate  dates  of  the  Old  Testament  and  apocrj'phal  writ- 
ings in  connection  with  the  events  and  movements  which  deter- 
mined their  form  and  which  in  turn  they  record.  Tables  of 
weights  and  measures  and  carefully  selected  and  detailed  bibli- 
ographies, introduced  in  connection  with  each  epoch,  supply  both 
elementary  and  advanced  students  with  a  complete  equipment 
for  intelligent  reading  and  fruitful  study. 
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